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PREFACE. 


Tuib Hwfory of the Reformation baa been written with 
the intention of dencribing a great religious movement 
amid its social enrironment. The times were heroic, and 
produced great men,, with striking ijidiridualitiee not 
easilj weighed in m*xiem balances. Hie age is sufficiently 
remote to compel us to remember that while the morality 
of one century can be judged by another, the men wlro 
belong to it must be judged by the standard of their 
oontemporaries, and not altogether by oum. TPfie religious 
revival was set in a framework of political, intellectual, 
and economic changes, and cannot be disentangled from 
its surroundings without danger of mutilation. All these 
things add to the difficulty of description. 

My excuse, if excuse be needed, for venturing on the 
task is that the period is one to which 1 have devoted 
special attention for many years, and that I have read 
and re-read most of the original contemporary sonroes 
of information. While full use has been made of the 
labours of predecessors in the same field, no chapter in the 
volume, save that on Ute political conditbn of Europe, has 
been written Vithout odhstant reference to oontemponuy 
evidenca 

A History of the ReformaUon, it appears to me, mutt 
describe five distinct but related thing8-4^::Mie soclkl ami ' 
relig^oua oonditions of the age oat of which the great 
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movement camo ; the Lutheran Reformation down U> 1665, 
when it received legal re<M>gnition ; in 

countries beyond Germany which did not submit to the 
guidance of Luther; the issue of certain i>ortionB of the 
. religious life of the Middle Ages in Analiantism, Socinian- 
ism, and Anti-Trinitarianism ; and, finally, the Oounter- 
Reformation. 

The second foUowB the first in natural succession ; but 
the thiixl was almt>8t cunteinjiorary witfi the second If 
the Reformation won its way to legal rtH’ugnition earlier 
in Germany tlian in any other land, its l>eginnings in 
France, Euglaiul, and {jerhaj^H the Netherlands, had aj>- 
I)eared beft)re Lutlmr ha*l published bi.s Theses, I have not 
found it fjossible to descril>e all the live in chixmological 
order. 

This voldnie de8crif)es the eve of th«! Reformation and 
the movement itself under th*- guidance of Luther. In a 
second volume 1 hoisi to deal with the Kelonfiation lieyond 
Germany, with Anabaptism, Siicinianism. and kindral 
matters wliich had their nK*ts far b/uk in the Mitidle 
Ages, and with the Counter-Kefonnation 

The first jiart of this volume deals with the intellecluiil, 
social, and religious life of tfie age whtcl* gavi to the 

Reformation. Tlie intellectual life of tfce timaii has been 
frequently described, and its ectuiomic conditions are In^in* 
riing to attract attention. But few have cared to invwtigati* 
j»opular and family religious life in the deca^les Nifon? the 
great revival Yet for the history of the Itolorinatioo 
movement nothing can l>e more^ imjM>rtant^ When it is 
studied, it can lie seen tfiat tljm evangelical revival wis 
not a unique phenomenon, entii-ely uii(*<»nne<*to<i with the 
immediate past There was a oontimiity in the religiniis 
life of the j)eriod. The same hymns were sung in public 
and in private after the Reformation which liadmbeen in 
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use before I/Hther raued the staJidard of revolt. Many of 
the prayers in the Beformation Utorgiee came from tiie 
service-books of the mediasval Church. Much of the 
family instruction in religious matters received by the 
Keforroers when they were children was in turn taught by 
them to the suooeedlug generation. ^Jptagriat Reformation 
had its roots in the simple evangeiical piety which bad 
never entirely disappeared in the mediieval Church. 
Luther’s teaching was recognised by thousands to be no 
startling novelty, but something which they had always 
at heart believed, tfuiugh they might not have been able 
to fonnulaU? it. It is true that Luther and his fellow- 
llefiiriuers taught their generation tliat Our Ijurd, Jesus 
Christ, filled the whole splicrt? of Clod, and that othm* 
mediaUirs and inu-roiwsorB were superfluous, and tint 
they also dclivert:‘»l it from the fear of a priestly caste ; 
but men dil not receive that teaching as entirely new ; 
they rather accepUni it as something they liad always 
felt, tltough they iiad not been able to give their feelings 
due and complete expreasion. It is true that this simple 
piety had Iwen set ui a framework of superstition, and that 
the Ctmrch had been generally looked u})on as an institution 
within which priests exercised a secret science of redemption 
thnrugh their power over the saemments ; bnt the old 
evangelical piety existed, and its traces can be found when 
sought for. 

A portion of the chapter which describes the family 
and {lopnlar religious life immediately iireceding the Re- 
formation has dready apt^eared in the Lomdum Quarltrly 
Ikview for October 1 903. 

In describing the beginnings of the I^utberan Reforma- 
tion, I have 1^ to go over the same ground covered by my 
chapter on " Luther ” contributed to the aeoond volume 
tile Camiridgt Modern Hidory, and have found it impoaBthle 
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not to repeat myself. This is specially the case with the 
account given of the theory and piiuctice of Indulgences. 
It ought to be said, however, that in view of certain 
strictures on the earlier work by Roman Catholic reviewers, 
I have gone over again the statements made about Indul- 
gences by the great medisval theologians of the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and have not been able to change 
the opinions previously expressed. 

My thanks are due to my colleague. Dr. Denney, and 
to another friend for the care they have taken in revising 
the proof-sheets, and for many valuable suggestions which 
have been given eQ'ect ta 

THOMAS M. LINDSAY 


M*tA, 1»0A 


rUBLISHERS’ NOTE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


Tfiis Second Impression has been carefully revised and 
corrected by Principal Lindsay. It was his intention to 
write a new Prefatory Note in acknowledgment of the 
kindness of many reviewers and friends. But unfortun- 
ately a sudden indisposition has' rendered fliat impossible, 
and the present great demand for the book necessitates 
its immediate issue. 


jr0V0mbtr lA, -1007. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


CIIAPTHIt I. 

THK PAl'ACY.* 

% !. fo Snprfm/tt^, 

The lonpf lH'tvvi*t*n the Mcnlij-val Chureh and the 

Mir«Ji.tViil Enij»in\ !»♦ iv^eeii the* j»rieBt and the warrior* 
ended, in the mrlier half of tlje thirtoenlh centunr, in the 
overthrow of the HoheiiPtatifenfi, and left the i\q<icy sole 
inheritor of tho claim uf ancient Ho*ne Ui lie s^ivereign of 
the civilised wurM. 

H^ima capuJl fattfjflfi r*t;n c*r^fis frma rotund i. 

* : Jprtarains ruper Uhru dn^rdaiimm (Stfmsftburg^ 

ByrtJttrti. />u’irjwm mi. bj Thu^AU#, Pint, i» S ir4»U. ; 

Umici, NarrmMk^f {mi, by Smif*Kk, Itf-rho, 1S72^ ; l»etiniRisij«r, Kutkiridum 
Hpml^diirum 0 ! fuat d4 rvhuit rt • mmedv* 

mcMmmn^i$ «f tn^infww rwMiiM»ni*il (Wanburg* l$O0|, Stb td, ; 

ICrl«r. /-%r L'iktr .IjpkaaIoJj^ wm John | Lfrifiiait,!. 18?^S) ; 

F^iW, Trudatui dt Jlmtns iUtmming^o); M artier, 

Mnd KmrrrnhMkwdrun^ M, US*- 121 of SrmdrtirJtw' 

4kutMkrm LiMsnit^rwerkr) ; Mirbt, Qu^Htm rwr QtmkickiA Am Fitfmsiumm 
(Frv'iburg i. H. ; Tang], Dm pdpiUukirm vm 

iiOlh-LUM) (Inn^bruflc, and Dm Taxm^mm dir pipt£l%€km^ Ktrcki 

* IMiU. d€i f'&r ^^TrtiehMieh* liii. If92\ 

Latkk Hm«Ka : **Jar;im,‘’ Thi mmd ik» Cmmrii (Lemdon, 1$S9); 
llnmatrlc, ^ Dofmm »», 1*^99 , tolft. r%, va. ; Tliadkhoi}, 

mmd Hi/mimiiim {Impugi, 1903} ; HaUor, /Vyullirm umd Kinkm- 
M0fdrm am); Lift, rftjftl^t«f^ Modmm //uiory (CfttaWidgt, 19021 

?oL I. XU. 

* ** In ban {m, waoloiia) «ju]M)u» polnilfttft dnoi mm glidlfta, tplritiiftlftn 
▼' «t t»m)|^rakni, armtig«»ikia dktb inatriiimiir. . . . Ilk aaomlolit. 
k rtianti msgiini rt rnddum, am) a<l tiuixtin et |»ati«<iioi4m mmrdm h '^ } Boat 
fftoo vui, in Uia Hull, Vuttm i^motofti, 

I# a 
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Strong and raa«torfnl Po{>e8 had for centririea fnalBtixl 
on exercisiiig powers which, they (laserted, belonged to 
them as tlie successors of St. Peter and the representatives 
of Christ u|X>n earth. Ecclesiiistical ju rists had translatcMl 
their assertions into legal language. And hsd expressttd 
them li ^pn ffcl pTes IS Vr ro wed from the old imjx^rial JIaw. 
Prece<^nls7he^^^ tlie legal mind to unite the j>astwiUj 
the present, had l>6en found Tn a »c?rie8 of imaginary j*a{mi 
jiulgments extending over |wist centuries. Tlie forget! 
decretals of the psevulo-TsIdor (uaixl by Poj>f' Nicholas I, in 
his kuter of 86G A.D. to the hisliops (»f (tauU. the group 
ot canonists who 8up|)ortcd the prelensicuis of I’ojie Gregory 
VH. ( 1 078- 1 08f>h — Anselm of Lnoca, Deusiiedit. (Janlinal 
liouzio, anti Gregory of Pavia, — gave to the j«ij«il claims the 
semhlance of iht' smt tion of antiquity. Tlie r>e(Tetum of 
Gratlah, Issued In 1 1 50 from Bologna, then the most famous 
I^w School in Kuro{x^ mcor{>onit<Hl all tluw earlier 
forgeries and athietl new’ ones. It displacwl the older 
collections of (’anon I.aw and became the starting-point 
for siicceeviing canonistH. Its mosaic of facta and false- 
hcxxis formed the l)asiH for the theories t>f the im{»erial 
powers and of the universal jurisdiction of the Hbliope of 
Romed 

Tlie picturesque religious hodcground of this conception 
of tlie Church of Christ tis a great temix>ral empire had 
been furnish**d by St Augiistine, although probably be 
wouM have l>een the first to protest againat the use made 
of his vision of the City of God, Ilia unfiniahed master* 
piece, De CirUale Dei, in which with a devout and glowing 
imagination he had contrasbal the (Hviim Terrtna^ or the 
secular State founded on (ymquest and maintained by fraud 
and violence, with the King<iom of God, which he identified 
with the visible eccdeeiaaticdl society, •had filled the 
imagination of all Christians in the days tmmediatiity 
preceding the ili.Hwlution of the ftoman Empire of the 
West, and hail contributed in a remarkable degiiN& to the 

^ A mt riiMii •^Totinl #f thrnd will im foiuidi ltt ‘ 

F9p« mnd tA* Cmincii (I^iidoD, 1S4V), p. H. 
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final ovarthrow of the last remains of a cultured paganism. 
It became the sketch * outline which the Jurists of the 
Roman Curia gradually filled in with details by their 
strictly defined and legally expressed claim of tlie Roman 
Pontiff to a universal jurisdiction* Ite Hiring but poetically 
indefinite ideas were timnsformed into clearly defined legal 
principles found ready-made in the all-embracing juris- 
prudence of the ancient empire, and were analysed and 
exhibited in definite claims to rule and to judge in every 
department of human activity. Wlien poetic thoughts, 
which fnuir their very nature stretch forward towards and 
melt in the infinite, are imprisoned witlnn legal formulas 
and are changed into principles of practical jurisprudence 
they hme all their distinctive cliamcier, and the creation 
which emlKxiies them heooisxm very different from wlmi 
it was ineant to l)e. mischievous activity of the 

Roman canonists actually transformed the Cirifas Dei of 
the glorious vision of St Augustine into Umt Ciriias 
Tirrtna which he reprobated, and the ideal Kingdom of 
God bo^'ame a vulgar earthly njonarchy, with all the 
aceomr«iniments of conquest, fntud, and violence which, 
acconiiiig to th** great theohgian of the West, naturallj 
belonged to sucli a society. But the glamour of the City 
of God long remained to ilfizzle the eyes of gifted and pious 
men during the earlier Middle Ages, when they oontem- 
pktod the visible ecclesiastical euipire ruled by the Bishop 
of Rome. 

Tlje requirements of the practical religion of everyday 
life were also iHdicvtxl to be in the poesesaion of this 
ecelesiasiical momirchy to give and to withhold. For it 
•was the almost universal Wief of medwval pielv that ^ 
iii«‘^Tjf4ir«»n of a pnest was <*ssential to salvation : ^id the 
priesthiHMi was At integral jiart d this mcmarehY, and did 
noi exist outside its Ixmnda^ 

dtristian douhtecl that in spiriliial things the clergy were 
tlie divinely ap|>ointed sufsmoii of the laity, that Ihia 
power pnicwnfed from the right of the priests to oelebrate 
the sacraments, tliat the Pope was the real posaesior of 
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this power, nod was far superior fco all secular authority.” * 
[n the decades iinnjediately prededing tht* Heformatioii, 
many an educivt^i man might have doubts atx)ut this 
{x>wor of the clergy over the spiritual and eU»rnal welfare 
iif men and women ; but when it ciune to the point, almoet 
no one could, venture to say that there was nothing in it 
And so long as the feeling remained that there might be 
something in it, the anxieties, to say the least, w’hich 
(Christian men and women could not help having when they 
looked forward to an unknown future, made kings and 
peoples hesitate before they offereil detiauc^ to the Poj>e 
and the clergy. The spiritual powers which were lM*lieved 
to oog;ie from the exclusive possession of priesthood and 
siicraments went for much in increasing the authority of 
the jMvpal empire and in binding it together in one ot>m- 
l>act wliola 

In the^ earlier Middle Ages the claims of the Papacy 
to universal supremacy had l)een urged and defended by 
ecclesiastical jurists alone; but in the thirteenth century 
theology also began to state them from its own point of 
view. Thomas Aquimis set himself to prove that sub- 
misBion to the Uoinan PotitifT was neressary for every 
human being. He declared that, under the law of the New 
Testament, the king must be subject to the priest to the 
extent that, if kings proved to be heretics or schismatics, 
the Bishop of Rome was entitled to deprive them of all 
kingly authority by releasing subjects from their ordinary 
obedience* 

The fullest expreasion of this temporal and spiritual 
Buj)remacy claimed by the Bishops of Rome is to be found 
in Pope Innocent rv.*8 Commentary on the DecretaU^ (1243- 
1254), and in the Bull, Unam Sanctum, published by Pope 
Boniface viii. in 1302. But succeeding Bishops of Rome 

* Harnock, History of Dogma, vi. 132 ii. (Eng. traiii.). 

* Compare hia OpuactUa rxoUra trrores Or(xeorum; Ik r^gimine prineipftm, 
(The first two books were written by Thomas and the ethos* two probably by 
Tolomeo (Ptolonifens) of Lncca.) 

* Jpparaim super guiiupu Hbris Decretalium (Strassburg, 14SS), 
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in no wiiy aHated their pretensionu to universal sovereignty 
The 8 IIIIIC 5 claims were made during the Exile at Avignon 
and in the days of the Great Schism. They were awM^rted 
hy l*o|>e Pius II, in his Bull, Kxecrainlu et prutinu (1459), 
and by Fo{>6 x. on the very eve of the Befonnation, in 
his Bull, Pastor JStemuA (1516); while Fojx* Alexander vi. 
(liodrigo Borgia), acting m the lord of the universe, made 
over the New World to Isaladla (d Castile and to Ferdinand 
of Aragon by legal deed of gift in bis liull, Inter emtera 
dtpinas (May 4th, 1493).* 

Tlte {KWber < laiuic^ in these documents was a twofold 
supremacy, teinj»oral and spiritual 


I 2. The TemjKfTul Suprtrnaey, 

The fonner, sUUtd in its widest extent, was the right 
to dejM^sc* kings, frt'e their subjects frt»m iheir^ alb'giancM*. 
and bestow their territories on anotfjer. It could only be 

* Full qtioUtion* from th« BuMi, fnnm Sanriam ind Inltr cati^ra «/ir?W. 
♦rr to b« found in Mirbl’* Qudim rur Gts^:h*ch^f, </cj Papdimmi 

jip, SS, 107. The Bulb, K^iCaahiiis and PiiMor s-Ktemm, are in 
Ihniinger, Enehiridi&n (W'unhurg, 11*00), 9th ad. }»p. 172. 174. 

The Dfod of Uia of the Amerirmn Continent to Isahella and Feniinand la 
ill lha Sth fioctioti of the Bull, Inljer ctft^rn dirintr. It i» as follom: — 
** Motu proprio ... do noatra tnera ltl»eralitate et ex corU scientia ac df 
apc«ttoltc« |H>ti!iaUti« plettitudine omn<a tn<»uia4i et ternas firtnaa inventaLs 
et inveriiendaw, dcte«t?Ua et detegemlae versna Occidentent et Meridiem . 
fahriraiido et conulnietMio unam liueaLin a Polo Artiw ecilicet St^ptmlrione 
id Polum Antartirum .sr iht^t Meridiem, aive terra* tirmie el inaulse inventje 
et tnTenienda tint vei.HU» Indium aut venua aliam qnamcumqne [witem, 
qtne Hnea dbtot a qualiliet insiilanim, quie ridgariter ]iuiicti]^ntur d« 
loe Axorrni y calx* rierde, centum leuria ver«ii« Oi^identem et Meridiem; 
iU quod omiHJS intulie et n*rne firniw, rep^ rtie et reiwriendic, dc*ti»€tae et 
detogeudie, a pntdata Hnea veraiia Ocoldentem et Meridiem jier altom 
Regem aut Princi{»eni Chriatianum non fueriut actualiter iKmeaaie ofique ad 
diem nativitatis Domini Noatri Josu Chriati proximi pneteiitum . . . 
auctoriUte omni}x>t«ntiB Dei nobU in Boato Petro conoeasa, ac ▼icaritia Joau 
Cbriati, qua fungimur in terria, cum omnibus illarum dominiis, clritatibua, 
castria, loeia et viliia, juribuaqtte et juriadiotionibaa to pertinentiis uuiveria, 
Tobia hvrt'tiibuaque et auccoaaonbtia veatria in perpetuum tenora pranM^nttiim 
donaiuua. . . . yoaque et hauredee ac ■ncoesaorea pnefatcia illanun dominoa 
cam plena, Hbeiaet omnimoda |K>teatate, aactonuu et joriadletioue faoimoa,.^ 
eonatituimua et deputamua.*' 
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enforced when the rojK' found a Btronger |K)tchtat6 willing 
t .0 carry out fiis onlers, and Vfm naturally hut rarely 
exercised. Two instances, however, occurml not long 
l)efore the Uefonnation. George l\xliebrod, the King of 
Bohemia, offended tlie Ihshop of Rome by insisting that 
the Roman See sliould fceep the bargjun matle with his 
Hussite subjects at the Council of Ibisel. He was summoned 
to Rome to be trie<l as a heretic by Poi)e Pius ii. in 1464, 
and by Po]^>e Paul ii. in 1465, and wtvs declartxl by the 
latter to be de{M;;se<l ; bis subjects were releastxl from their 
allegiance, and his kingdom was offeixHl to Matthias Cor- 
vinus, the King of Hungary, who gladly acct‘j>te<l tlie offer, 
and a protractoil aiul blo^xly war w^os the cr)nsequence. 
Liter still, in 1511,P(»jxj Julius ii. excomniuiiieated the 
King of Navarre, and empowered any nciglibouring king to 
seiz/' his dominions — an offer readily accepteti by Ferdinaml 
of AragonJ 

It was generally, however, in more indirect ways that 
this claim to tem]K.)ral supremacy, i,f. to din^ct tfie j^fdiey, 
and to lx? the final arbiter in the aciions of teuij*oral 
sovereigns, made itself felt, A great }s»tenlate, j>lH<*ai 
over the bosely formed kingdoms of the Middle Ages, 
hesitated to provoke a contest with an authority which 
was able to give religious sanction to the rcdudliou of 
powerful feudal nobles seeking a legitimate pretext for 
defying liim, or which could deprive his subjects of the 
external consolations of religion by laying the whole or 
|>art of his dominirms under an interdict. We are nut to 
8up}x>8e that the exercise of this claiiii of tein[H>ral supre- 
ma(?y was always an evil thing. Time after time the 
actions and interference of right inindcil Pojxts provfxl tlmt 
the tem|X)ral supremacy of the Bishop of Rome me^int that 
moral considerations must have due wcijfht atUehed Ui 
them in the inteniational a (Fairs of Eur<>pe ; and this fact, 


* Thii* excommunication, with its conmimnrm, waa ueod to ihnjiiitoo 
Quwu Elizaljeth by the Amitaa^iador of Philip n. in of 

and Btale Papers relating to English affairs preserved in ike 

/irehivts of Simancas, i, <i2, l^>iidoti, 1892). 
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And felt, aeeounted largely for much of the 
practical acquiescence in the f>a]>al claims. But from the 
time when the Pai>acy became, on it« temixjral side, an 
Italian power, and when ita international policy had for 
ita chief motive to increase the [Kditical piwlige of the 
Bishop of Rome within the Italian {jeninsula, the moral 
standard of the jjaiml court was hoiielessly lowered, and 
it no longer harl even the semblance of representing morality 
in the international affairs of Eun^pe. Tlie change may 
be roughly dated from the pontilic^ite of Poi>e Sixtus iv. 
(1471-14^4), or from the birth of Lutficr (Xoveml>er 10th, 
1483). The }K>S8e«8ion of the Papacy gave this advantage 
to Sixtus over his contemporaries in iuily, that he ** was 
relieved of all ordinarj' considerations of d^nrericy, con- 
sistency. or prudence, l>ecfiuse his {position as Po]»e saved 
him from serious disaster.” The divine authority, asHUine^l 
by the PojK^s as the representatives of Clirist ujon earth, 
meant for Sixtus and his ininuHliata BnvoL*m)ri that they 
wen* above the n^|uirements of eomuion morality, and had 
the riglit for thernwdvei? for their allies to break the 
most soleiiiii treaties when it suiu*<i their shifting |x>licy. 

§ 3. 7%/ fsjnnhial Suprermtey. 

Tlie e<'clesiasti(‘al supremacy was gnuiually interpreted 
to mmn that the Bisliop of Rome w;ls iIjc one or universal 
bishop in whom all spiritual and csccb^siastical jowers 
wen^ suinuHHl up^ and tlml iill other meml>ers of the 
bierarehy were simply dclegatt^ selecUal by him for the 
pur|>o8e« of administration. On this interjuetation, the 
Bishop of Rome w’as tlie al>solule monaitih over a kiiigdoiit 
which wiis callcxl spiritual, but which was as thoroughly 
material as were those of Franca, Sjiain, or EughuKt For, 
according to nuxlia val ideas, men were spiritual if they had 
taken onlers, or were under monastic vows ; fields, drains, 
and fences were spiritual things if they wch'o Cliureli pro- 
perty ; a house, a bam, or a byre was a spiritual thing, 
if it stood on land bekmgiug to the Church, lliis |>aj«U 
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kingdom, niiscaHeil ^jiiriiml, lay over E»iro}>c in 

diocesan lands, convent and juirisli glebi^s — inter- 

woven in the web of the ordinary kingiloms and princi- 
[Milities of Euroi>a It was jwirt of the Tojais claim to 
spiriiu€U supremacy that his subjects (the clergy) oweil no 
allt^iance to the monarch within vvluKstt territories they 
resided ; that they lived outside the sphere uf civil legis- 
lation amd taxation ; and that they were uncb r 8{>ecial laws 
imposed on them l»y their supreme spiritual ruler, and 
paid taxes Uy him ami to him alone. Tiu* claim to spiritual 
supremacy thcrt^fore involve<l eiulless interference with the 
rights of temjM^ral sovereignty in every country in Europe, 
and things civil and things sat'nni wem so inextriealdy 
mixed that it is quite iinjH\Hsil)le to s[»eak of the Kehainii- 
tion as a purely religirars movement It was also an 
eade»avour to put an end to the exenipti<m <»f the ( 'lunch 
and its {Mjsaessions (rtnii all secular control, and to her con- 
stant enctoachment on sec ular territory. 

^To show h«)W this claim for spiritual Hupreinacy tres- 
passeircoiiLinuaTry^bn the domain of secular authority and 
cTeafed a spirit of unrest all over EurojH*, we leive only 
to look at its exercise in the matter of jwiironage to bene- 
fices, ^the w^’ in which the common Law of the Church 
interfered with the s{x.‘eia! civil laws of Kurupean 
an^ to the increasing Imrden of pajwd requif<itions of monr^y* 
In the case of hislnq]^. Urn tfawy was that the dean 
and chapter elected, and that the hisfjop-elcet had to In* 
confirmed bj the Po]x3, Thi.s pnKvdure pn>vid*Ml the 
selciction locally of a suitable s]nritual rtiler, and also for 
the 6uprema4:?y of the head of the Church* 'Fhe nadbeval 
bishops, however, were tempf>ral lords of great influence 
in the civil affairs of the kingflom or princijality within 
which their dioceses were piaci^l, and it wm naturally an 
object of interest to kings and primes to Becnn* tmm 
who would be faithful to themselves. Hence the temleney 
was for the civil suthoritic^s to inUTfere moj-e or less in 
cpisco{>al appointments. Tliis frequently njsttlbed in making 
these elections a matter of conflict between the luuwi of 
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the Cluireh in Rnim? and the bead of tha Stole in Fnmae, 
England, or Gcrmanj ; ' in which cane the righto of the 
dean rind ctiaptor were coininonly of ffinall account The 
rontcel wiia in the nature of things altnoat inevitable even 
wliiii the civil and the ecclesiastical powers were actuated 
by tlie best in<»tiveH, and when both sought to appoint 
men coui{>etent to discliarge the duties of the position with 
filiility. But i!je \ns»l motives were not always active. 
I>kx::eaan rents were large, and the incomes of bishops made 
axeelleiit provision for the favourite followers of kings and 
of Bojies, and if the revenues of one see failed to express 
royal or pajm! favour adixjuately, the favourite could be 
appunted to sinenil at onoa Papil neiK»tism lMi<:»ame 
a bywoni ; but it ougfit to be remembered tliat kingly 
nep)tbm also existed- Bojie Sixtus v. infii>^te<l on ap|w>int- 
ing a retainer (d his nephew. Cardinal fftulian<» della K<»vere, 
to the si.e of Modrus in Hungary*, and after a oonU^st of 
three years carri^nl his punt in 1483 ; m\<t Matthias 
CorvtiniH, King of Hungary, gave the archbishopric of Gran 
U) ipj- dib> d'Ksie, a youth under age, and after a two 
years* struggle coiuj»<ulled the Poj»e to confirm the appomt* 
meut in 1487, 

During the fourteenth century the Pajiaey endeavoured 
to ol)Uiin a nnue complete C4)ntrid over ecx-desiastioal ai>- 
piinlmento by means of the system of Remrmiwm which 
figures m largely in hxal mdesiastical affairs to the dia- 
cn**li» of the l^apiev during tlic years l»efore the Keformation. 
F«jr at least a century earlier, Pop*s had l>e€n aceu»t«»med 
i4) dfMdare on various pretexts that c'erlain benefices were 
meanii'^ apud AffoUiduam^ width meant that the 

Bishop of Ihirne reserved the appuntment for himself. 
Pop* dohn XXII, (1316-1334), foumling on such previous 
practice, laid down a series of rules stating what teiiefioes 
were to be re«*rviHl for the papal ixilronage. The oaten* 
sible reason for this legislation was to prevent the growing 
evil of pluralities ; but, as in all vnsm of {lapil lawmakings 
these cWsfifiiltofiai Jokanninm harl the efl^:t of binding 
ecclesiastically all {matrons but the Pojies Uieiniielvm Kui 
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the Popee always maintained that they alone \<'ere flU|x'rior 
to the laws which they made. They were supra legem or 
legibus absoltUi, and their disjKjnsations could always sot 
aside their legislation when itsuitoil their purpose. Under 
these constitutions of ro{>e John xxii,, when sees were 
vacant owing to the invalidation of an oltHtlion they were 
reserved to the Foj)e. Thus we timl that thert^ was a 
disputed election to the see of Dunkeld in 1337. and after 
some years* litigation at Rome the election was quashed, 
and Richard dc Pilmor was apj>oinUHl bishop auelarilale 
aposiolieeL The see of Dunkeld was declared to he reserved 
to the Pope for the a})j)ointment of the two succeeding 
bishops at least.^ This system of Reservatuyns was gradu- 
ally extendetl under the 8uc‘'«'a8ors of Pojh^ .Tohn xxii., and 
was applietl to l)cneiices of every kind all over Euroj)e. until 
it would l>e difficult to say what piece of eech*siastical pre- 
ferment escaped the {Xi|ml net. There exists in the town 
library in “frier a MS. of the Jiules of the Jli^man Chancery 
on which 84)rneone has 8ketcho<l the hea<l of a Pojh‘, with 
the l^end issuing from the mouth, Eesermfum omnta, which 
somewhat roughly represents the eont<*nts of the lxH»k. In 
the end, the assertion w'as made that the Holy Se*i owni^ 
all benefices, and, in the uriivenwil sei’ularisation of the 
Church which the half century l>eforo the Reif»riiiation 
witnessed, the very Rules of the K4>inan Chancery eoiilAined 
the lists of prices to Im.* churgf3*i for various iKuieficeii, 
w'fiether with or without cure of souls ; and in riuupleting 
the bargain the purcluiscr could always procure a clause* 
setting aside the civil rights of jAatnma 

On the other hand, ecclesiastiail preferments^ always 
implied the holders l>eing liferffided in lands anrl in 
monies, and the right to Ix^stow these; tenijw>ralities was 
protected by the laws of most Kurojsmn (W)untrit*a Tliiis 
the ever-extending r>ai>al reserveUims of l>enefiees kxl to 
continual conflicts lK;tween the laws of the Church- in this 
case latterly the Rules of the Roman Chancery and the 
laws of the Euroi>ean States. Tem[>oral rul6rs sought to 
^ Scoiihk HieUmml JUview, L 31A-830, 
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protect tfierri»elve 0 and their i5ul»jecl« by statutes of Prm- 
munire and others of a like kind/ or else made bargains 
with the Po|) 08 , which tc»ok the fonn of CmwrdaiM^ like 
that of liourg<3H (1438) and that of Vienna (1448). 
Neither statutes nor bai gains were of much avail against 
the 8U|)orior dijdomacy of the Taiwicy, and the dread which 
its 8up|K>sed iMjgsession of spiritual j>ower8 inspired in all 
classes of [)eople. A Concrirdat was always represented 
by papal lawyers to be binding only so long as the good- 
will of the pope maintaiiml it; and there was a deep-seated 
fetding throughout the j>eoplee of Euroi>e that the Church 
was, to use the language of the {jeasants of Gennany, “ the 
Poj>es House,* ** and that he had a right to deal freely with 
its profsjity. Pious and patriotic men, like Gascoigne in 
England, deploreil the? evil eth>cts of the pajial resfmiltoiif ; 
hut they saw no renicj^ly unless the Almighty changed the 
heart of the Holy Father ; anti, after the failures of the 
Conciliar attempts at reform, a sullen ho|>Cik»snes8 seemed 
to have Uiken {jossession of the minds of men, until Luther 
Uiught them that there w-as nothing in the indefinable 
power that the and the clergy clainifNl to fioasess over 
the spiritual and eternal welfare of men and women. 

To Po|K? Joh n XXI I. bel^^^ the credit 

cy discired it of ci^ting for the Pajxu^^ machiner y lor 
IJ^lthmilg^.in money for its 8up|>ort ifis sitimiToiTrendered 
this almost inevitabla On liis accession he found himself 
with an empty trivisury ; lie had to incur debts in order 
to live ; he had to pniviile for a costly war with the 
V isconti ; and he had to Imve money to enable his suc- 
ceasom to carry out his temjjoml jKilicy. Few Popes lived 
so plainly ; his money-geuing was not for |>erBonal laiury, 
but for the supposed re<}uirvment6 of the |ia|ial policy. He 
was the first l>j>e who systematically made the dispensa- 
tion of grace, temjHuul and eternal, a bouwb of revenua 
Hitherto the charges mode by the l»apal Chancery bad 

* Th« two Rngitiih tUtuUm of Prmn$mirt {irintod la 0#t aiiti Ilimiy, 

Ihcumenis UiuMrtUtm Mmflitk Ckmrdk {tA>odoii, ISSS), {»p 10)| 
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beeii» ostensibly at least, for actual work done — focw for 
clerking and registration, and so on. John made the fees 
proportionate to the gnu‘e disjmnsed, or to the power of 
the recipient to pay. He and his successors made the 
TUhes, the Annates, Procurations, Fen^s for tlie bestowment 
of the Pallium, the Mfdii Fructm, Subsuius, and IHspetmi 
tiom, mgular ^jjufccs of revenua 

The Tithe — a tenth of all ecclesiastical incomes for 
the service of the Paj^acy — had been levied occasionally 
for extraordinary purijoses, such as enisiades. It was 
still 8upjK>8ed to be levitnl for sj^ecial {)urjH)se8 only, but 
necessary oex^asions l>e<mine almost continuous, and the 
exactions were fiercely reason t4*d. When Alexander vr 
levial the Tithe in 1500, he was allowt^l to do so in Eng- 
land The French clerg\', however, refu8c*d to pay ; they 
were excommunicated; the rniversity of Pfiris d(?clarc<l 
the excommunication unlawful, and the Poikj had to 
withdraw. 

The Annates were an ancient charge. From the l>cg’in' 
ning of the twelfth century the ineoming ineuml»eiit of a 
benefice had to piiy over his first years income for loiiiil 
uses, such as the rejmirs on ecclesiasticial buildings, or as a 
solatium to the heirs of the deceased incumlHjnt From 
the l)eginning of the thirtoentli century pixdates and 
princes were sometimes jKjrmitted by the Pojsjs to exact 
it of entrants inU) benefices. One of the mrlimi rifconled 
instances was when the Andibishop of Canterlmrv was 
allowed to use the Annates of his province for a jjeriiKl 
of seven yeais from 1245, for the purpose of Ikpiidating 
the debts on his cathedral church. Pope Jolm XXII. bc^giiii 
to appropriate them for the purjKJsijs of the Pafiacy. His 
predec^essor Clement v. (1305-1314) had demandfwl all 
the Annates of England and S(x)tland for a periml of three 
years from 1316. In 1316 John made a much wider 
demand, and in tenns which Bhoweil that he was prepared 
to r^rd the Annates as a fiermanent tax for the geneml 
purposes of the Papacy. It is difficult to trace the stages 
of the gradual universal enforcement of this tax ; but in 
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the dccjides before the lleforination it wan oommonly 
imposed, and averagee had been struck aa to ita amount* 
They consisted of a portion, usually computed at one-half, 
of the estimated revenue of all benefices worth more than 
26 florina Tlius the archbishopric of Rouen was taxed 
at 12,000 florins, and the little see of Grenoble at 300; 
the great abbacy of St Denis at 6000, and the little 
St Ciprian Poictiers at 33 ; while all the parish cures 
in France were uniformly rated at 24 ducats, equivalent 
to about 30 florina'* Archlnslioprics were subject to a 
S])ecial tax as the price of the Pallium, and this was often 
very large. 

Tlie Proeurationeit were the charges, commuted to 
money {Miyments, which bisliops and archdciacons were 
authorised to make for their persomd expenses while on 
their tours of visilation throughout their dioceses. The 
Pojjes began by demanding a sliare, and ended by often 
claiming the wljo!fi„of thc?«c suma. 

Pof>e John xxil. was tlie first to rerpiire that the 
incomes of vacant i>enefiecs {medii /rudm) should be jiaid 
over to the paiml treasury during the vat^^incies. The 
earliest instaiux* dates from 1331, when a demand was 
made for the income of the vacant arciibishopric of Gran 
in Hungary ; and it s<xm liecame the cust-oin to insist that 
the sti{>ends of all vacant benefices should be j^aid into the 
impal treasury. 

Finally, tlie Poj>e8 declared it to lx* their right to 
nxiuire special from ecclesiastical pro\nnees, ami 

great pressure was put on the people to pay these so-called 
free-will oflTeringa. 

Besides the sums which poured into the |ia|ial treasury 
from Uuwe regular sources of income, irregular sources 
afforded still krger amounts of money. Countless dis- 
pensations were issued on payment of fees for all manner 
of breaches of canonical and m^l law — disfiensations for 
marriages within the prohibikMl degrees^ for holding plural- 

' For InforiiititiUk about EngUiih mmaim and tha mlar ^cctmmaima, 
Bifdf Mrnndhak lo lAa Jhikiut iimrrtU, |^p. lOO, lOS. 
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itim, for aoqnirinj? unjust gains in tnule or otherwise* Tliis 
demoralising traffic made the Roman treasury tlie partner 
in all kinds of iniquitous actions, and Luther, in his address 
7h iAs NobUiiy of ths Otrman Naiim nsp0ding ths Reforma- 
tion of iks Christian Estats, could fitly describe the Court of 
the Roman Curia as a place ** where vows were annulle<l, 
where the monk gets leav'o to quit his Ortier, wliere priests 
can enter the married life for money, where bistards can 
become l^itiinate, and dishonour ami shame may arrive 
at high honours ; all evil repute and disgrace is knigliUHl 
and ennoblei” “There is” he adds, “a buying and a 
selling, a changing, blustering and bargaining* cheating and 
lying, robbing and stealing, delwiuchcry an<l vilhiiny. and 
all kinds of contempt of God Urat Antichrist could not 
reign worse.^ 

The vast sums of money obtained in these ways dr> not 
represent Jthe whole of the funds which flowetl fr »m all 
parts of Europe int<» the {mfwil treasury. ^^The lb>iiyy ;u 
puri a uras the highest a pp< t>4il for the whole Cburcdi 

the WeBtr ^n any case this invo l v ed a Iar|yi^ 

^ law busines s , with the inevitabl e T^^l ex^aynses ; but 

<!!?nria managed to a ttrac t a large amount 

bu si ness which mig ht ha ve been e ^Hy aettlcidr in 
episcopal or metrojiolitan courta* This was done in pur- 
^suinoe of a double and a financial 

ona Tlie half century before the Reformation mw the 
overthrow of feudalism and the consolidation of kingly 
absolutism, and something similar wob to be seen in the 
Papacy as well as among the princifMilities of Eur»q)e. 
Just as the kingly absolutism triumphed wlten the heredi- 
tary feudal magnates lost their power, so jmjml absolutism 
could only become an accomplished fact when it coiild 
trample upon an episoopjite deprived of Its ecelesiastiml 
independence and inherent |>owers of ruling and judging. 

The Episcopate was weakened in many ways, by exempt * 

ing abbacies from episcopal control, by encouraging tbc 
mendicant monks to berime the rivals of tlie parish 
clergy, and so on, — but the most jHiteni melbf4 of ittr 
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iptuliog it wAa by encouraging people witli eocleetaetical 
ooniplainiB to |>aH8 by the episcopal coorte a<ulji<p.GSGry 
their cases directly to the l’o|)C. _NatioufJit^ men were 
h«i3 ^ place within the Catho lic Chur ch. Bo rne waa 
ifie c ommon fatlieriand, and the i*ope the nnivereal biabop 
jimi judge on! inar y. Tn8*7u%ment, which waa always 
tiual, could be had djre<*tly. |diia way men were 

ej| itic«!d to take thei r pleas gtraight _ to the Ppjpe. No 
duuht^Uiis iiivoive<l sctidiiig a mcesenger to Italy with a 
statement of the plea aud a request for a hearing; but it 
did uot ucH’ii^rity^iixiCfiLys tliat the trial should take pla^ 
^ Ho iiie. "l^e oentral power could delegate its authority, 
ipu Ttlie t rial could take pl ace whereve r the Pope might 
aj^Mjint Hut the conception undoubtedlj did increase 
largely Uie luisinws of the c^nirts actuaU^^eld in Borne, 
and cauiKM^a flow of money t o the in>t>er ial city. .Jhe 

Jl’opOB to^cnd tr. ^tnj p,v^riid>Ad 

UrigaatH,iut which, uT course, h^yy inter est wa s charged . 

v/* nie imnjcnse amount of brndness which wm thn* 
di rected into the papa l chance ry iroiiLj^.pa^ o f Eu rope 
re«}uired a honle o f iiSrc ials, wltose salaries were providM 


part.ly from the incomes of rtttrved benefic^ all over 
Kurope, and partly from thej|iSSrimd15rihee of the litigants. 
The pajal law-courts were notorio usly jHatory, rap acious , 
and venal. E\cry document had to {lass ibrough an in* 
credible uuml>or of hands, and pay a c<*rTC«poiiding number 
of fees ; and the costs of suits, heavy enough scoording to 
the prescribed rule of the chant'ery, were increased im- 
mensely beyoml the regular ebaj^ by others which did 
not spjiear on the official .Ublee, ('asm are tm recoixi 
■ where the brit/$ obtain*^- cost from twenty-four U> forty- 
one Titnee'iihfl of the legitimate official eJiarges. 


The Boman Church had become a law-citutt, not of the 
most reputable kind, — an arena of rival litigauta, a 
chancery of writers, notaries, and tax-gatberme, — where 
tranaaetioDS about privilsgee, dispensations, baying of bene* 
flees, etc., wen oarried on, and effiere sution went wandering 
with their peti^ns from the dow of <me oflioe to anothar. 
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During the half century wliich proceddd the Refer* 
mation, things went from bad to worsa The fears arniiaed 
by the attempts at a reform through CJtmcnil Councila 
had dial down, and the Curia had no desire to reform 
itselL The venality and ra{>acity incre^ised when Po|it« 
began to sell offices in the pajml court. Bonifaoe ix. 
(1389-1404) was the first to raise money by selling these 
official posts to the highest bidders. “In 1483, when 
Sixtus nr. (1471-1484) desired to rcnlcHjm his tiara and 
jewels, pledged for a l(xin of 100,000 ducats, he increa.v<l 
his secretiiries fnun six to twenty-four, and re<|uired each U> 
pay 2600 florins for the otlice. In 1503, to raise funds 
for Cassar Borgia, Alexander vi. (1492-1503) creaietl 
eighty new offices, and sold them for 760 ducats apieca 
Julius n. formed a 'college' of one imndred and one 
scriveners of briefs, in return for w hich they paid 

him 74,000 duaita Leo x. (1513-1 52 1 ) apiMunUnl sixty 
chamberhiins and a hundred and forty 8f[uircs, with certain 
perquisites, for which the former paid him 90,000 duemts 
and the latter 112,000. Places thus paid for were 
personal property, transferable on sale Burcliard tells us 
that in 1483 be bought the mastership of ceremonies fnjm 
his predecessor Patrizzi for 450 ducats, which covered all 
expenses ; that in 1505 he vainly oflered Julius n. (1503- 
1513) 2000 ducats for a vacant scrivenership, and that 
soon after he bought the succession to an abbreviatorship 
for 2040.”' When Adrian vi. (1622-1523) honestly 
tried to cleanse this Augean stable, he found himself con- 
fronted with the fact he would have to turn men 
adrift who had spent their Capital in buying the places 
which any reform must 8uppr^6*s 

The papal exactions needed to Aixurioi^ 

Roman Court, especially those taken frem the clergy of 
Europe, were so obnoxious that it was often hard to collect 
them, and devices were used which in the end increased 
the burdens of those who were required to provide the 
money. The papal court made bargains with the temporal 
* H. C. L<»a, Cambrid^ Modem HuAory, L 670. 
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nilors to shape the 8]M)il8 if they pcrmittod the ooUectbo.* 
The PojKM agreed that the kings or princes could eeixe (be 
7Hthe$ or Annate$ for a prescribed time provided (be papal 
ofBciala had their authority to collect them, as a role, for 
lioman use. In the decades lief ore the Beformation it 
was the common practice to collect these dues by means 
of agents, often bankers, whose chaises were enormous, 
amounting sometimes to fifty {icr cent The collection of 
such e.xlraonlinary sources of revenue as the Indulgences 
was nmrked by even worse abuses, such as the employ- 
ment of {lardon-wdlers, who overran Europe, and whose lies 
ami extortions were the common theme of the denuncia- 


tlie greatCHt prcsicbera and patriots of the times. 
'*' ti>c unreformwi l*a]»acy of the closing decades of the 
fifUK-nth ancTor'tTie first 'quarter of the sixteenth century 


the o[i<»n sore of Kurot H.*, and the object of e xecrations 
by almost all coiiUun|><irary write rs. Its abu^ found 
no defenders, and its [>artiKans in attacking ‘assailants 
contented tbeinselve.s with insisting upon the necessity 
for the spiritual supremacy of the Bishof« of Borne 


“Hnnl IVters M'hifflin im f^rbwangk 
Ich fwirgi? fa-Ht dtn unt^Tgangk, 

Div wallen R’hlagen allmt draUi 
E» wiirt vil Sturm und pljigen hnu.*** 


’ Haller, find Kirchen- jRf/tfrm (11*03), i. 116, 117. 

® S^ J-a^tian llis XanmucJitf', cAp. ciiL L 63-66. lUrclaj jittrm* 

pbtiiMfH line* ; 

“Sui lic ' oiinterfaytA tbc kayes that Jo«u dyd commyt 
Uuto Peter: brekynge hU Sbyppb takelyiige, 

Stilnertyngo the fayth, beleuynge theyr owno wyt 
Against our jierfyte faytb in euery tbyugt% 

AV u our Shifp wiihotU tjyd€ wandrryn^, 

By dryti^, and Iht mayne sayk &f t&mi^ 

Thai irtffigui yyd^ (he Shyp akfui w home/* 

•--The Ship of Foole, traiiHlaUtl by Alexaudar liarcky, ii. 225 (KdinbnrgK 
1374 ). 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION.* 

§ 1. The small extent of Chrislemit^m, 

Dubixo the period of tlie Refonimtion a small portion 
of the world iKdonged to Christeudom, and of that only a 
part was aHecteii, either retilly or nominally, by tfm move- 
ment The Christians belonging to the Greek Church 
were entirely outside its influence 

Chrisleudom had shrunk greatly since the seventh 
century. The Saracens and their successors in Moslem 
sovereignty had overrun and conquere^l many lands which 
had fonnerly been inhabited by a Christian jjopulation 
and governed by Christian rulera Pah^tine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and North Africa westwanis to the Straits 
of Gibmltar, had once l>een Christian, and hatl been lost 
to Christendom during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
The Moslems had invaded Europe in the West, Iiad con- 
quered the S{)anish Peninsula, bad passed the Pyrenees, 
and had invaded France. They were met and defeated in 
a three days* battle at Tours (732) by the Franks under 
(Charles the Hammer, the grandfather of Charles the Gr«*at 
After they had been thrust hack beyond the Pyrenees, the 
Spanish Peninsula was the scene of a struggle between 
Moslem and Christian which lasted for more tluin seven 
hundred! years, and Sfain did not Ijecome wholly Christian 
until the last deoiidc of the fifteenth century. 

If the tide of Moslem conquest bad l>een early checked 
in the West, in the Eist it liad fhiwed sh^idily if shiwly. 

* Cambridge ModUm Bistory, I, ili, vii, viii, ii, jtl, lii, tit ; i4ivb»«, 
ffiMotr§ de France depuis Im Origines jusqu d ia Rdtoiidum tV. I. ii. 

IS 
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In 1338, Orchan, Sultan uf the Ottoman Torks, aeized on 
Gallipoli, the fortified town which guarded the eaatem 
entrance to the Danlanellea, and tlie Moalema won a foot- 
ing on European soil A few years later the troops of bis 
son Murad l. tiad seized a portion of the Balkan peninsula, 
and had cut off Constantinople from the rest of Cbris- 
U'udom. A hundred years after, Constantinople (1463) 
had fallen, the Christian pojmlation had been slain or 
enslaved, the great church of the ATofy irudom (St Sophia) 
had b<H!n made a Mohammedan mosque, and the city liad 
become the metropolis of the wide-spremling empire of the 
Ottoman Turks. Sf*rvia, Bosnia, Herzogovina (the Duchy, 
fn>m Hrnog, a Duke), fJreece, the IVlojMiunesus, Rouinania, 
Wallacfiia, and Moldavia were ina)rporated in the Moslem 
Kinpire. Belgtade .»nd the island of Rhodes, the two 
bulwarks of Chrisletuiom, had fallen. Germany was 
threatened by Turki-sh invasions, and for years the bell-S 
tolled in hundre<le of German p<irL«he8 calling the people to 
pray against the ruming of the Turk. It was not until 
the heroic deftmcc of Vienna, in 1629, that the victoiious 
advance of the Moslem was slaytyL Only the Adriatic 
separated Italy from the Ottoman Empire, and tlic gr^t 
mounbiiu wall with the strip of Dalmatian coast which 
lies at its f<H)t was the bulwark between civilisation and 
barlmisiu. 


§ 2. Conmluialu n, 

In Western Euroi>o, and within the limits afTcct«»l 
directly or imliroctly by the liefonnation, the distinctive 
]Militical characteristic of the times immisiiately preceiiing 
the movcincut was consolidation or coalescence Feudalism, 
with its liberties and its lawlessness, was tlisappearing, and 
compact nations* were being formed under monarchies 
which tended to become al»solut& If the Scandinavian 
North bo excludod, five nations included almost the whole 
field of Wi!8tern Eunqxran life, and in all of them the prin- 
ciple of consolidation is to be seen at work. In three, 
Euglond, France, and Spain, there emerged great united 
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kingdoms ; and if in two. fiennany and Italy, thoro was 
no clustering of the |>eople round one dynasty, the same 
principle of eoalesceuee showed itself in the fonnation of 
}>eriaanent Sutes wliich had all the apimirance of modern 
kingdoina 

It is important for onr purpo.se to glance at each and 
stiow tlie principle at work. 

§ 3 . En/ilund 

By the time tha| Uic Earl <»f Hirlirnond had ascended 
[he English throne anil rtded with “ [K»litic governance'’ as 
Henry ni., the distinctively imnlern history of England 
had begun. Feudalism had jKjrmlKHl on the iicdd of the 
battle of B"Sworth The visiUtions of the Black Ikmtii, 
the gigantic agri^udiunil laiK>ur strike under Wat Tyler and 
priest Ball, and the ctuise^uent transformatiun of j>easanl 
serfs inh> a free working for wages, had ereat4‘d a 

new England ready for the chamges wdiich won* to bridge 
the chasm betwt^en uii^ili.oval and nvxleni history, ylfie 
consolidation of the people was ffiv.»iin»d by the English 
custom that the younger .sons of tht» nobility raiikoil as 
commoners, and that the priv dirges well aa the estates 
went to tfie ehlcst sons. This kept the various elaaias of 
the population from IxK^oming aienN»ty|i€^ into castes, ai in 
Germany, Fmnce, and Sj^ain, It teiideii to create an ever- 
increasing middle class, which was not confined to the 
towns, but fM^rmcated the country districts also. Tlic 
younger sous of the nobility desceiKied into iliiii tnkidle 
class, and the trunjifurmation of the serfs into a wage-eam* 
ing class enahlexi some of them to rim* it England 
was the first land to IxKrune a corn|iact nationality. 

The earlier jHution of the mgn of Henry VIL was not 
tree from attempts which, if suceemful, would have thrown 
the country back into the old condition of dMnt^priiiim^ 
Although the king claimix! to unite the rival Itnei of York 
and Uncaster, the Yorkists did not cf^aae to raiae diffiouiliei 
at home wliidi wea* eagerly fosteriMl from ahroadL Ireland 
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WM 0 Yorkul iitrongtiuki, and Marj^arat, the dnwaj'er 
Duclica# of Kurgtitidy. the siater of Kdward pr., exercised a 
sufficiently {wworful influence in Flanders to make Uiat 
land a centre of Yorkist intrigna 

Lambert Simnel, a pretendin' who claimed to be either 
the son or the nephew of Edward nr. (his account of him' 
self varied), aptieared in Ireland, and the wliole island 
gathered round him. He invaded England, drew to hi.<? 
standard many of tlie old Yorkists, but was def«it«d at 
Stoke'On-Trent in 1487 Tliis was really a formidable 
lelwsllion. Tlse rising under Perkin Warbeck, a young 
Burgundian from Toumay, though sup^iorted by Margaret 
of Burgundy and James iv. of Bcoiland, was more easily 
suppressed. A popular revolt against severe taxation was 
8u1k1u»x1 in 1497, and it may be a^id that Henry’s home 
difficulties were all over by the year 1500. England 
entered the sixteenth century as a compact natiom 

The foreign policy of Henry vii. was alliance with 
Sjiain and a long-sighted altemjit to secure Scotland bf 
Is'iMiefuI means. It had for consfHjuenccs two marriages 
which had far-reaching resulla The marriage of Henry's 
daughter Margaret with James iv, of Scotland led to the 
union of the two crowns three generations later; and that 
between Katharine, tlie third daughior of Fervlinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and the son of Henry vii. came to be 
the occasion, if not the cause, of the revolt of England from 
i Boma Katliarino was married to Arthur, Prince of VValea, 
in 1501 (November 14th). Prince Arthurdied on January 
14th. 1502. After protracted negotiation, lei^gthened 
by the unwillinguosa of the Pope (Pius nt) to grant a 
dispensation. Katharine was contracted to Henry, and Hie 
mun^e took jdace in the year of Prince Henry's acoeasion 
to the crown. Katharine and Henry were crowned together 
at Weetminster on June 28th. 1509. 

England had pni«pered during the reign of the first 
Tudor sovereign. Tlie steady increase in wool-growing and 
wool-exporting is in itself testimony to Hie fact that Hie 
P«nod of internal wars had oeaiied, for aheep speedily 
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become extinct when bands of raiders disturb the country. 
The growth in the number of artisan capitalists shows timt 
money had become the possession of all classes in the com- 
munity. The rise of the companies of merchant adven- 
turers proves that England was taking her share in the 
world-trade of the new era. vl5ngli8h scholars like Cirocyn 
and Linacre (tutor in Italy of Poj>e I^o X. and in England 
of the Prince of Wales) had imbibed the New I.»earning 
in Italy, and had been followed there by John Colet, who 
caught the spirit of the Renaissance from the Italian 
Humanists and the fervour of a religious revival from 
Savonarola’s work in Florence. The country had emergml 
from MeditTvalism in almost everything when Henry vin., 
the hope of the English Humanists and reformer, ascended 
the throne in 1509. 


§ 4. Prance, 

If England entered on the sixteenth century as the 
most compact kingdom in Europe, in the sense that all 
classes of its society were welded together more firmly 
than anywhere else, it may be said of France at the same 
date that nowhere was the central authority of the sovereign 
more firmly established. Many things had worked for this 
state of mattera The Hundred Years’ War with England 
did for France what the wars against the Moors had done 
for Si>ain. It had created a sense of nationality. It had 
also made necessary national armies and the raising of 
national taxes. During the weary period of anarchy under 
Charles vi. every local and provincial institution of France 
had seemed to crumble or to display its inefficiency to help 
the nation in its sorest need. The one thing which was 
able to stand the storms and stress of the time was the 
kingly authority, and this in spite of the incapacity of the 
man who possessed it. The reign of Charles vii. had made 
it plain that England was not destined to remain in pos- 
session of French territory ; and the succeeding reigns had 
seen the central authority slowly acquiring irresistible 
strength. Charles vu. by his policy of yielding slightly to 
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pnwure and Hitting still when he could — by his inactivity, 
j>erlmf>8 moBierly, — Louis xi. by his restless, unscrupulous 
craft, Anno of Beaujeu (his daughter) by her clear insight 
and prompt d<jciBion, had not only kid the foundations, but 
built up and consolidated the edifico of absolute monarchy 
in France. Hie kingly j>ower had subdued the great nobles 
and feudatories; it had to a large extent mastered the 
Church ; it had consolidated the towns and made them 
pro{)8 to its power ; and it had made itself the direct lord 
of the jxjiisants. 

The work of consolidation had been as rapid £is it was 
complete. In 1464, three years after his succession, 
Ixmis XI. was confronted by a formidable association of the 
gre^it feudatories of France, which called itself the League 
of Public Weal, Charles of Guyenne, the king's brother, 
the Count of Charolais (known as Cliarles the Bold of 
Burgundy), the Duke of Brittany, the two great families 
of the Armagnacs, the elder representor! by the Count of 
Amiagnac, and the younger by the Duke of Nemours, 
John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, and the Duke of Bour- 
bon, were allied in arms against the king. Yet by 1465 
Normandy had been wrested from the Duke of (iiiyenne; 
Guyenne itself had become the kings in 1472; tlie Duke 
of Nemours had been crushed and slain in 1470; the 
Count of Charolais, become Duke of Burgundy, had lieen 
overthrown, his power shattered, and himself slain by the 
Swiss peasant confederates, and almost all his French Ji^s 
had lieen incorporated by 1480; and on the death of 
King Ren«5 (1480) the provinces of Anjou and Provence 
had l>een annexed to the Crown of France. Tlie great 
feudatories were so thoroughly broken that their attempt 
to revolt during the earlier years of the reign of Charles vin, 
was easily frustrated by Anne of Beaujeu acting on behalf 
of the young king. 

Tlie efforts to secure hold on the Church date back 
from the days of the Council of Basel, when Pope Eugenius 
was at hopeless issue with the majority of its members 
In 1438 a deputation from the Cioimcil waited upon the 
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king and laid before him the conciliar plaua of reform. 
Charles vii. summoned an assembly of the Frenrh elt*rgy 
meet at Bourgea He was present himself with his princi- 
pal nobli^a; and the meeting was also attended by mernliers 
of the Council and by pa|Mil delegaiea There the cele- 
brated Pragmatic Sanction of Bouigea was formally pre* 
sented and agreed u[)on. 

This Pragmatic &uiction emlxKliiHl most of the cherishe<l 
conciliar plans of reform. It asserted the cH'c'lesiiistical 
supremacy of Councils over Poj>ea It dt*mande<l a miM^t- 
ing of a Council every ten yearn It deidared that the 
selection of the higher ecclesiastics was to Ik? left to the 
Chapters and to the Conventa It denied the Pojkjs 
general claim to the reservation of iKsnefiees, and greatly 
limited its use in 8i*ecial casea It did away with the Popt' s 
right to act as Ordinary, and iiiHisted that no e<'rlesiastical 
cases slioufS be ap{)eale<l to Koine without first having 
exhausted the lower courts of juriwliiUion. It abdishenl 
the Ann/t/€s, with some exceptions in favour of the pn:*senl 
Pope, It also made some attempts to provide ihe churches 
with an educated ministry. All these decLimtions simply 
carried out the profxjsals of tlie Council of li^iscl ; but they 
had an important influence on the position of the French 
clergy towards the king. The Piagmatic Sarudion, though 
issued by an assembly of the Frenrh clergy, was neverttie- 
less a royal ordinance, and thereby gave the king indefinite 
rights over the Church within France The right elect 
bishops and abbots was placed in the Itands of Chapters 
and Convents, but the king an<i nobkis were expreasly |)er- 
mitted to bring forward and re<?i>nni>cnd candidates, and 
this might easily be extended to enforcing the election of 
those recommended. Indefinite rights of i>atroriag© on 
the part of the king and of the nobles over benefices in 
France could not fail to be the result, and the French 
Church could scarcely avoid assuming the apiiaaraiies 
of a national Church controlled by the king as the bead 
of the State. The abolition of tlie IVagmatic Sanetioti 
was always a bait which the French king could dangle 
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before the eyes of the Pope, and the promke to matntein 
the Piagiimtic Sanction mm always a bribe to secure the 
support of the clergy and the Farkmtnii of Franesa 

In 1516. Francis L and Leo X. agreed on a Concordat, 
the practical effect of which was that the king receivcfd 
the right to nominate to almost all the higher vacant 
I)eneficc8 in France, while the Pojies r<M 3 eivod the 
Tlie results were not tjeneficial to the Chtirch* It left 
the clergy a prey to i^aiial exactions, and it comjielled 
them to seek for promotion through subserviency to the 
king and the court ; but it had the effect of ranging the 
monarch on the side of the Papacy when tlic Kefonnation 
cama 

It can scarcely be said tliat France wjis a compact 
rmtion. The nobility were sejiaraUHl fmiii the middle and 
lower clas#H*s by the fact ^at all younger sons retained the 
status and privileges of nol lea In ancient iimm they had 
paid no shan* of tlic taxes raised for war, on the ground 
that they rendeml jiersonal service, and the privilege of 
being free from taxation was retaine<l long after the aer- 
vic45S <»f a feudal militia had disappt^sared. TTie nobility in 
France l>et‘aine a caste, numerous, jKx>r in many instances, 
and too pn>ud to Iw little theniselv<» by entering any of the 
professions or enpiging in commerce. 

lx)uia XI. hail done his l>est to encourage traiie, and 
hflul intrfKliice<l the silkworm industry into France, But 
as itie wliole weight of taxation fell ujKin tlie niral 
districts, the middle classes took refuge in the towns, and 
the jK^iisantry, k^tween the dues tliey had to pay to their 
lonls and the taxation for the king, were in an oppressed 
condition. Their grievances were set forth in the {petition 
tliey addressfH), in the delusive hope of amelioration, to 
the States-General which assembled on the aeeession of 
Charles vm. •* During the past thirty-four years,** they 
say, ** troops have been ever paaaiiig through France and 
living on the |XK)r jieopla When the poor man baa 
managed, by tlie sale of the ooat on hia back, and after 
hard toil, to pay his (atUs, and hopes be may live out the 
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year on the little ho luia left, then come fresh troofw to 
his cottage, eating him up. In Normandy, multitudes have 
died of hunger. From want of cattle, men and women 
have to yoke themselves to the carts; and others, fearing 
that if seen in the daytime they will Im stdzt^d for not 
having paid their taiJU, are compedled to work at night. 
The king should have pity on his iK)or j^eoido, and relieve 
them from the said and chargea** This was in 1483, 

before the Italian wars hatl further increascHl the burdens 
which the poorest class of the community had to {my. 

Tfie New Learning had begun to filU^r into Fmnce at a 
compamtively early date. In 1458 an Italian of (ireek 
descent had been ap{)ointetl to teach Greek by the Uni- 
versity of Paris. But that University had l>een for long 
the centre of medifeval scholastic study, and it was not 
until the Italian cam^iaigns of Charles vin., who was in 
Italy when the Renaissance w’as at its height, that France 
may Ije said to have welcomed the Humanist movement. 
A Greek Press was established in Paris in 1 507, a group 
of French Humanists entenxi u{>on the study of th^ authors 
of classical antiquity, and the new learning gradually dis- 
placed the old scholastic disciplines. French Humanists 
were perhai)8 the earliest to make a si>ecial study of Roman 
Law, and to win distinction as eminent jurists. Francis, 
like Henry viu. of FIngland, wtis welcomed rm his aecc*swiofi 
as a Humanist king. Such was the condition of France 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

I 5. SpaifK 

Spain had for centuries betm under Mohammeflnn 
domination. The Moslems had overrun almost the whole 
country, and throughout its most fertile provinces the 
Christian peasantry lived under masieis of an alien faith. 
At the b^inning of the tenth century the only independent 
Christian principalities were small stfites lying along the 
southern shore of the Bay of Biscay and the south-westem 
slopes of the Pyreneea The Gothic and Vandal chiefs slowly 
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recovered the northern districte, while the Moore retained 
the more fertile provinces of the south- The political 
conditions of the country at the close of the fifteenth 
century inevitably reflected this gradual reconqueet. which 
had brought the Christian principalities into existence. 
In 1474, when Inal>clla (she had been married in 1469 
to Fenlinand, the heir to Aragon) succeeded her brother 
Henry iv. in the sovereignty of Castile, Sj>ain was divided 
into five separate principalities : Castile, with Leon, contain- 
ing 62 per cent. ; Aragon, with Valentis and Catalonia, 
containing 15 })er cent. ; Portugal, containing 20 per cent.; 
Navarre, containing 1 i«r cent ; and Granada, the only 
remaining Moslem State, containing 2 per cent of the 
entire surface of tiie country. 

Castile had grown by almost continnous conquest of 
lands from the Moslems, and these additions were acquired 
in many ways If they h.ad been made in wl»at may be 
termed a national war, the lands seized became the 
pro|»erty of the king, and could be retained by him or 
granted to his lords spiritual and temporal under varying 
conditions. In some cases these grants made the possessore 
almost inde{jendent princoa On the other hand, lands 
might be wrested from the aliens by private adventurers, 
and in such cases they ren>ained in possession of the con- 
querors, who formed municijialities which had the right of 
chousing and of changing their overlords, and really formed 
independent communities. Then there were, as was natural 
in a period of continuous warfare, waste lands. These 
became the property of those who settled on them. Lastly, 
there were the dangerous frontier lands, whicli it was the 
policy of king or great lord who owned them to people 
with settlers, who could only be induced to undertake the 
perilous occupation provided they received charters (futrm), 
which guaranteed their practical independence. In such a 
condition of things the central authority could not be 
strong. It was further weakened by the fact that the 
great feudatories churned to have both civil administration 
utd military rule over their lands, and awumed an almost 
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regal skita MiliUiry religious onlers alKumdod, and were 
[Kwssesseil of gvmt wcaltk Tfieir Giiuid Masters, in virtue 
of their office, were independent inilitarj comman<ier8, and 
had great gifts, in the shape of rich comraandries. to bestow 
on their folJowera Their power overshadowed that of the 
sovereign. The great ecclesiastics, jxjwerful feudal lords 
in virtue of their lands, olaimai the rights of civil admini- 
stration and miliUry rule like their lay compeers, and, 
being personally pn>tected by the indefinable sanctity of 
the priestly character, were even more turbulent Almost 
universal anart'hy had prevaile<i during the reigns of the 
two weak kings who preceded Isabella on the throne of 
Castile, and the crown lands, the siij^port and s{>ecial pro- 
tec^tion of the sovereign, had been alienated by lavish gifts 
to the great nohlea This was the situation which faced 
the young qiic^en when she exune into her inheritance, II 
was aggravated by a rcU^dlion on l>ehalf of Juanna. the 
illegitimate dfiughier of Henry iv. Tlie rcUdlion was 
successfully crushed. The rjutfon and her consf^rt. who was 
not yet in fxxssession of the thn>ne of Anigun, then tried 
to give the land security. The previous anarchy had pro- 
duced its usual resulta llie country was infesUMl with 
bands of brigands, and life was not safe oulwide the walls 
of the towns. Isahella instituted, or rather revived, the 
Holy Brothfjrliood ( Ilermandad), a force of cavalry tuiaod 
by the whole country (each gnoup of one hundred houses 
was bound to provide one horseman). It was an army of 
mountiKi pjolice. It had its own judge^s, who criniinals 
on the scene of their crimes, and those convi<;U?d were 
punished by the tmops according to the fManU^tuxss pro- 
nounced. Its avowed objects were to j»ut down all crimes 
of violence committed outside the cities, and to hunt 
criminals who had fled from the towns' justice. Its judges 
supers^ed the justiciary powers of the noblm^ who pro- 
tested in vain. The Brothcrho<xl did its work very effectively, 
and the towns and the common ficople rallied round tht 
monarchy which liad given them safety for limb And 
property. 
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The flovkraigna next ftltocked the positkm d tJbe 
nobles, whose mulual feuds rendered l^jem a compsra' 
tively easy foe to rulers who had proved their strength 
of government. Ttie royal domains, which bad 
alienated during the previous reign, were restored to the 
sovereign, and many of tiie most abused privileges of the 
nobility were curtailed. 

One by one the Grand Masterships of the Crusading 
Orders were centred in the person of the Crown, the Pope 
acquiescing and granting investiture. The Church was 
stripped of some of its superduous wealth, and the dvil 
{lowers of the higher ecclesiaPtics were alxilished or curtailed. 
In the end it may lie said that the .^{lanlsh clergy were 
made almost as subset vient to the sovereign as were those 
of France. 

I'be {mrification and consolidation of Castile was fol- 
lowed by tiie wuiquest of Granada. The Holy Brother- 
hood st-rved the pur|H>9e of a standing army, intenuU feuds 
among the M>iors aided the Christiiins, and after a pro- 
traeied struggle (1481-1492) the city of Granada was 
taken, and the Moorish rule in the I’enin-sula ceased. All 
S|iain, save Portugal and Navarre (seirecl by Ferdinand in 
1512), was thus unitecl under Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
(-■utholic tiovereigns os they came to be called, and the 
civil unity increased the desire for religious uniformity. 
The Jewrs in Spain wen» numerous, wealthy, and influenta^ 
They had intermarried with many noble families, and 
almost controlled the finance of the countiy. It was 
resolved to oom{iel them to bt^come Christians, by force if 
necessary. In 1478 a Bull was obtained from Pope 
Sixtus IV. establishing the Inquisition in Sjtain, it being 
provided that the inquisitors wore to be apixnnted by tlte 
sovereign. The Holy Office in this way bw^ame an instou- 
ment for establishing a civil dos{iotism, as well as a means 
for repressing heresy. It did iw work with a ruthioss 
severity hitherto unexampled Sixtus himself and some 
of his BuooesBors, moveti by rejieatod complaints, endea- 
voured to restrain its savage energy ; but the Inqniaitioii 
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WBB too usefal an matrument in the hands of a despotic 
sovereign, and the Po}>e8 were forced to allow its proceed- 
ings, and to refuse all apjmls to Roma against its sen- 
tences. It was put in use against the Moorish subjects 
of the Catholic ^ngs, notwithstanding the terms of the 
capitulation of Granada, wdiich providetl for the exercise of 
civil and religious liberty. The result was that, in sjiite of 
fierce rebellions, ail the Moors, save small groujis of 
families under the special protec^tion of the Crown, had 
become nominal Christians by 1502, although almost a 
century had to |>ass U^fore the Im|uisition had nKiteil out 
the last traces of the Moslem faith in the SjMnnisli IVninsnla. 

The death of Isabella in 1504 roughly dales a foniiul- 
able rising against this process of repression and confiolida> 
tiom Tlie severities of the Inquisition, the insistence of 
Fenlinand to govern i>erBonally the lands of his dei'eiiseil 
wife, and many local causes led to wddespniad conK|»ir icies 
and revolts against his rule. The ymrs l>etween 1504 and 
1522 were a jniriod of revolutions and of lawles^sncas which 
was ended when Charleys v., the grandson of Fenlinand and 
Isabella, overcame all resistance and inauguratf'd a reign of 
{>er8onal desjx>tiBm which long iliBlinguialuxl the kingdom 
of S{>ain. Sfianish troubles had something to do with pre- 
venting Charles from putting into exe<*uti‘»n in (termany, 
as he wishtMi Uj do, the bau issued at Worms iigainst 
Martin Luther. 


I 6. German}/ and Italy, 

Gennany and lUily, in the beginning of the mxt 4 ?enth 
century, had made almost no pnjgntss in becoming unites! 
and compact nationa The pnxiesa of national conwlida- 
tion, which was a feature of the times, displayt^^l itself in 
these lands in the creation of comjifict prinrij>tt!itiei? rather 
tlian in a great and efrifctive national movement under one 
sovereign i)ower. It is a commonplace of history to say 
that the main reason for this was the presence within theme 
two lands of the Pope and tlie Emis^rur, the twin powere 
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of the earlier mediieya] ideal of a dual govenmmt, at once 
civil and ecelesiaaticaL Maehiavelli expreaeed the common 
idea in bis clear and strenuoua fashion. He says that the 
Italians owe it to Home that they are divided into factionii 
and not united as were Sfiain and France. The Pope, he 
explains, who claimed temixiral as well as spiritual juris- 
diction, though not strong enough to rule all Italy by 
himself, Was powerful enough to prevent any other Italian 
dynasty from taking his place. Whenever he saw any 
Italian power growing strong enough to have a future 
Imfore it, he invited the aid of some foreign potentate, thus 
making Italy a prt^y to continual invasiona The shadowy 
lonlship of the Fojie was sufficient, in the opinion of 
Maehiavelli, to prevent any n*al lordship under a native 
dynasty within the Italian {leninsula. In Germany there 
was a similar iiiiiK)tency. The Gennan king was the 
KmiS5rof, the mediaval hcai:! of tlie Holy Roman Empire, 
the king of the lionians.*' Some idea of wliat underlay 
the thought and its expnwsion may l^e had when one reacts 
across Albert ihnei s j>ortrait of Maximilian, “ Impermtor 
Ca mr Maxinrilianus Pius Felix Augustus,** just as if 

he hful been Trajan or Constantine. The phrase carries 
us kn k ti) the times when the Teutonic tribes swept down 
on the Homan possessions in Western Euroijo and took 
jH>ssesaion of them. They were barkmans with an un- 
altemble reverence for the wider civilisation of the great 
Empire which they had conquered They crept into the 
shell of the great Empire and tried to assimilate its juris- 
prudence and its religion. Hence it came to pass, in the 
ejirlier Middle Agen, as Mr. Freeman says, •"The two great 
IH>wers in Western Europe were the Chim'b and the 
Empire, and tfm centre of each, in imagination at least, 
wm Home. Both of these went on through the «MBttlemenla 
the German nations, and both in a manner drew new 
flowers frtim the change of things Men believed more 
than ever that Rome was the lawful and natural centre of 
the world. For it was held Uiat there were of divine 
right two Vicars of God upon earth, tlie Roman EmperoTi 
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/His Vicar in tenijKjral thintijs, and the Konian Bishop, Hi* 
Vicar in spiritual things. This Ixilief did not interfere 
with the existence either of sej)arat6 cotumonwealtlm, 
princiimlitia«i, or of nationiU Cliurchea But it was held that 
the Roman Emperor, who was the I^rd of the World, was 
of right the head of all temjwral States, and the Roman 
Bishop, the ro{)e, was the head of all the Churchea" This 
idea was a devout imagination, and was never actually and 
fully expreasetl in No Eastern nation or Chundi ever 

agreed with it ; and the temijoml lordship of the Enijiemrs 
was never completely ackiujwledgeil even in the West. 
Still it ruled in men’s minds with all the force of an idcml. 
As the modern nations of Eurojjc came gtiulmtHy into 
being, the real headship of the Kmjwror Uname more and 
more shadowy. But both headships could pn^vent the 
national consolidation of the countries, (»ermany and Italy, 
in which the possessors dwelt. All this is, as has imn 
said, a commonplace of history, and, like all common j daces, 
it contains a great deal of truth. Still it may Ihj questioned 
whether the mediaeval idea WiiS s(dely res])f>nsible for the 
disintegration of either <5erniany or Italy in the sixteenth 
century. A careful study of the conditions of things in 
both countries makes us see that many causes were at 
work besides the nledia^val idea — conditions geographical, 
social, and historical Whatever the causes, the disinte* 
gration of these two lands was in marked contrast to the 
consolidation of the three other nationa 


5 7. Italy. 

In the end of the fifteenth century, Italy contaiiwl a 
very great number of [>etty principalities and five States 
which might be called the great jxjwers of Italy — Venice, 
I Milan, and Florence in the north, Naples in the south, 
land the States of the Church in the centra Peace was 
kept by a delicate and highly artificial balance of jx>wara 
Venice wao a commercial republic, ruled by an oligarchy 
of nobiea The city in tlie lag(X)ns Irml teen foutide^l by 
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trembling faf^ttvee fleeing before Attila's Hans, and «*• 
more than a thousand jeani old. It had large territories 
on the mainland of Italy, and colonies extmidiog down the 
east coast of the Adriatic and among the Greek islooda 
It had the largest revenue of all the Italian States, bot its 
expenses were also much the beavket. Milan came next 
in wealth, with its yearly income of over 700,000 ducata 
At the close of the century it was in the possession of the 
Sforza family, whose founder bad been bom a ploughman, 
and had risen to be a formidable commander of mercenary 
soldiers It was claimed by Maximilian as a fief of the 
Empire, and by the Kings of France as a heritage of the 
Dukes of Orleana The disjmted heritage was one of 
the causes of the invasion of Italy by Charles vni. 
Florence, the most cultured city in Italy, was, like Venice, 
a commercial republic ; bnt it was a democratic republic, 
wherein one family, the Modici, had usurped almost de- 
spotic power while preserving all the external marks of 
republican rule. 

Naples was the portion of Italy where the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages had lingered longest The 
old kingdom of the Two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily) had, 
since 1458, been divided, and Sicily had been politically 
separated from the mainland. The island belonged to the 
King of Aragon ; while the mainland had for its ruler 
the illegitimate son of Alphonso of Aragon, Ferdinand, 
or Ferrante, who proved a despotic and masterful ruler. 
He had crushed his semi-independent feudal barons, bad 
brought the towns under his despotic rule, and was able 
to hand over a compact kingdom to his son Alphonso in 
1494. 

The feature, however, in the political condition of Italy 
which illustrated best the general tendency of the age 
towards coalescence, was the growth of the States of the 
Church. The dominions which were directly under the 
temporal power of the Pope had been the meet disorganised 
in all Italy. The vassal barons had been turbulently inde- 
pendent, and the Popes had little power even within the 

3* 
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city of Roma The helplessness of the Popes to control 
Uieir vassals perhaps reache<i its lowest stage in the days 
of Innocent vill. His successors Alexander vi. (Rodrigo 
Borgia, 1492-1503), Julius n. (Cianlinal della Rovere, 
1503-1513), and lioo x. (Giovanni de Medici, 1513- 
1521), strove to create, and partly succeeded in forming, a 
strong central dominion, the Sutos of the Church. The 
troubled times of the French inviisions, and the continual 
warfare among the more powerful States of Italy, furnishetl 
thein with the occasion. They pursued their policy with a 
craft which brushed aside all moral obligations, and with 
a ruthlessneae which hesitated at no amount of bloodsheii. 
In their hands the Papacy ap}Kjared to l»e a merely tem- 
poral {)ovvcr, and wa.s treated as such by oouteuijiorsry 
politiciaua It w.is one of the jKditical States of Italy, and 
the Popes were distinguished from their contemporary 
Italian rulers only by the facts that their spiritual jKwition 
enabled them to e.tercise a European intiueiice which the 
others could not aspire t<\ and that their sacred character 
placed them above the obligations of onlinary morality in 
the matter of keeping solemn prr>inise8 and maintaining 
treaty obligations made binding b.v the most sacred natlia 
In one sen.se their aim was patriotic. They were Italian 
princes wlum* aim was to create a strong Italian oentml 
power which might be able to maintain the indepeodenoe 
of Italy against the foreigner; and in this they were 
partially successful, whatever judgment may require to be 
passed on the means taken to attain their end. But Uie 
actions of the Italian prince placed the spiritual Head of 
the Church outside all those induencee, intellectual, artistic, 
and religious (the revival under Savonarola in Florence), 
which were working in Italy for the regeneration of 
European society. The Popes of the Renaissance set the 
example, only too faithfully followed by almost every 
prince of the age, of believing that political far outweighed 
all moral and religious motives 
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I 8. Oermany. 

Ocnnanj, or the Empire, M it wa* caHed, fncladed, 
in the days of the Kefonuation, the Low Coontriea in 
the Dorth-wo«t and a large part of what are now the Auatro- 
lluugariun landa in the east. It was in a strange condi- 
ti<»L ^n the one hand a strong popular sentiment for 
unity had arisen in all the (lerman-s]Miaking portions, and 
on the other the country was cut bto sections and slices, 
and was more hojielessly di^dded than was Italy itself. 

Nominally the Empire was ruled over by one supreme 
lord, with a great feudal assembly, the Diet, under him. 

The Empire was elective, though for generations the 
rulers ohcwien had always been the heads of the House of 
Ha{<shurg. and sinoe 1356 the election had been in the 
hands of seven I'rinre-electors — three on the Elbe and 
four <Mi the Bhina On the Elbe were ibe King of 
Bohemia, the Elector of Saxony, and the Elector of 
Brandenburg ; on the Rhine, the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine and the Archbishops of Main?,, Trier, and Kola 

This Empire, nominally one, and full of the strongest 
sentiments of unity, was hopelessly divided, and — for this 
was the {leculiarity of the situation — all the elements 
making for ftoacefui government, which in countries like 
France or England supported the central power, were on 
the side of disunion. 

A glance at the map of Germany in the times of the 
Reformation shows an astonishing multiplicity of separate 
priucipaiities, ecclesiastical and secular, all the more be- 
wildeiing that most of them appeared to be composed of 
patches lying separate from each other. Almost every 
ruling prince bad to crues some neighbour’s land to visit 
the outlying portions of his dominions. It must also be 
remembered that the divisions which can be represented 
on a map but faintly express the real state of things The 
territories of the imperial cities — the lands outside the 
walls ruled by the civic fathers — were for the most part 
too small to figure on any map, and lor the same reason 
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the tiny priucifmlitias of the hordes of free nobles are also 
invisible. So we have to imagine all those little mediieval 
republics and those inhnitosimal kingdoms camped on the 
territories of the great princes, and taking from them even 
the small amount of unity which the map showa 

The greater feudal SUtes, Electoml and Ducal Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, the ralatinate, Hesse, and many 
others, had meetings of their own EsUitas, — Councils of 
subservient nobles and lawyers, — their own Supreme Courts 
of Justice, from which there was no aj>}>eal, their own fisial 
system, their owm finance and coinage, and largely con- 
trolled their clergy and their relations to powers outside 
Grermany. Their princes, hainj>ered as tfiey were by the 
great Clmrchmen, thwarted continually by the t<»w^n re- 
publics, defie<l by the free nobles, were neverthelces actual 
kings, and profited by the centralising tendencies of the 
times. They alone in Gcrnmny repn^fitmteil settled central 
government, and attracted to themselves the snuiller units 
lying outsifie and around them. 

Yet with all these divisions, having their roots desp 
down in the past, there was jMirvading all classes of 
society, from princes to peasants, the WMitiment cf a united 
Germany, and no lack of schemt^ to convert the feeling 
into fact The earliest practiml attcni[>ts beg?in witfj the 
union of German Churchmen at Constance and the scheme 
for a National Church of Germany ; and the dream of 
ecclesiastical unity brought in its train the aspiration after 
politi^^l oneness. 

The practical means proposed to create a (Sermaii 
national unity <jver lands which stretched from the Skrailu 
of Dover to the Vistula, and from the lialtic to 
Adriatic, were the proclamation of a universal Laudi 
Peace, forbidding all intem^ine war between Gennaiii; 
the establishment of a Supreme Court of Justice to decide 
quarrels within the Empire ; a common coinage, and a oom* 
men Customs Union. To bind all more firmly tcgetlur 
there was needed a Common Council or governing bm^fi 
wbichi under the Emperor, should determiiie the Sontt 
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and Foreign Policy of the Empirtt. The only anthoritiee 
whioli oonid create a governmental unity of this fcind were 
the Emperor on the one hand and the great princes oa the 
other, and the two needed to be one in mutnal confidence 
and in intention. j|qt that is what neveo: happened, and 
(^j^brougb the reign of Maximilian and in the early yean 
of Cborles we find two different conceptions of w^t the 
central government ought to be — the one oligarchio and 
the other antocratao. The princes were resolved to keep 
their independence, and their plans for unity always im> 
plied a governing oligarchy with serious restraint placed 
on the power of the Em^ieror ; while the Ernperote, who 
would never 8ul>rait to be controlletl by an oligardiy of 
German princes, and who found that they could not carry 
out their scbemee for on autocratic unity, were at least idde 
to wreck any other. 

The German princes have been accused of p r ef e r r in g 
the security and enlargement of their dtmastic possessions 
to the unity of the Empire, but it can be replied Uiat in 
doing so tiiey only followed the example set them by their 
Emperoro. ^/Frederick m., Maximilian, and Charles ▼. in* 
variably neglected imperial intereste when they clashed 
with the welfare of the hmily possessians of the House of 
Hap«l>urg. When Maximilian inherited the imperial Bor* 
^nndian lands, a fief of the Empire, tlirougb his marriage 
with Mary, the heiress of Charles the lk>ld. be Seated the 
inlmritono! as port of the family estates of his Honse. 
The Tyrol was absorbed by the Hotme of Hajwburg when 
tbs Swabian League preveuk'd Bavaria seiring it (1487). 
The same fate fell on the Duchy of Austria when Yieauia 
was recovered, and on Hungary and Boh«aaia ; and when 
Obarlos v. got hold of Wiirtembeig on Uie outkwrry at 
Duke Ulrich, it, too, was detached from the Empire and 
absorbed into the family possessions of tiie Hapsburgs. 
There was, in short, a peniistent pdky |iorsi»d three 
successive Emperors, of des}M)ilrag the Empire in mdw to 
inoreoee the family poBseesions of the House to which they 
bebnged. 
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Dm last attempt to give a oonstitutiunai unity to the 
German Empire was made at the Diet of Worms (1521) 
— ^the Diet before wiiich Luther appeared. There the 
Emperor, Charloe v., agreed to accept a RevJutrt^mrnt, 
which was in all essential points, though differing in some 
details, the same as his grandfather Maximilian had prr>- 
posed to the Diet of 1495. The Central Council was 
composed of a Preeidcnt and four members appointed by 
the Emperor, six Electors (the King of Bohemia being ex- j 
eluded), who might sit in person or by deputies, ami twelve | 
members appointed by the rest of the Estates. Xbe cities 
were not repreeented. This Rtiehxrtgimeni was to govern 
all German lands, including Austria and the Netherlands, 
but excluding Bohemia. Switzerland, hitherto nominally 
within the Empire, formally withdrew and ceased to form 
part of (lermany. 'The central government nee<icd funds to 
carry on its work, and especially to provide an army to 
enforce its decisions ; and various schemes for raising the 
money required were discussed at its earlier meetings. It 
was resolved at last to raise the necessary fimds by im- 
peding a tax of four j>or cent on all imjwrts and exports, 
and to eetablish custom-houses on all tbe frootiatL The 
practical effect of this was to lay the whole bardeo of 
taxation upon tbe mercantile classes, or, in other wmds, to 
make the dtiee, who were not represented In the ltach$- 
regiment, pay for tbe whole of the oeutral government. 
This Eeiehsrtgimeni was to be simjdy a board of advice, 
without any decisive control so long as tbe Emperor was in 
Gfflmany. When he was absent from the oountaty it had 
an independent power of government. But ail important 
decisions had to be confirmed by tbe absent Emperor, who, 
for his piart, promised to form no foreign leaguua invwdviug 
Germany without the consent of the CoundL 

As soon as the Ileichxregimvni had settled ite eebeme 
of taxation, tbe citiee on which it was proposed to lay tbe 
whole burden of providing tbe funds required very natur* 
ally objected. They met by representatives at Speyw 
(1623), and sent delegates to Sjiain, to Valladolid, where 
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tamiiofi. They mem gapported hy the gmel Gemmn 
cepitaUntii. The Emperor receirod them gmcioaely, end 
promised to take the government into hie own haiMbi In 
this way the last attempt to give a governmental unity to^ 
Germany was deetroyed by the joint action of the Emj>mx)r i 
and of the citiee. It is unqnestinnable Uiat tlie Reformation 
under Luther did eerioualy assist in the disintegtation of 
(iermany, but it must be rememben'<i that a movement 
cannot become national whore there is no nation, and that 
German nationality had Ijeen hopelessly deetnyed just at f 
the time when it was most needed to unify and moderate 
the great religious impulsee which were throbbing in tiie 
hearts of its citisena 

Maximilian had been elected King of the Romans in 
1486, and had succeeded to the Empire on the death of 
his father. Frederick ru., ir 1493. His was a strongly 
fasciiuting personality — a man full of enlloisiasius, never 
lacking in ideas, but singularly destitute of the patient 
practical power to make them workable He may almost 
be called a type of tliat Qennany over which he was called 
to rule No man was fuller of the longing for (ierman 
unity as an ideal ; no man did more to jierpetuate the very 
real divisions of the land. 

He was the patron of German learning and of German 
art, and won the praises of tlie German Humanists: no 
ruler was more celebrated in oontem}x>rary song. He pro- 
tected and supported the German towne encouraged their 
indoBtries, and fostered their rultora. In almost every- 
thing ideal he stood for German natiomiiity and unity. 
He placed himself at the head of all tlmee intellectual and 
artistao forces from which spread the tliought of a united 
Germany for the Germana On the other liand, his am 
I^ersistent practical policy, and the only one in which he 
was almost uniformly sQooeasful. was to unify and con- 
solidate the family possessions of the House of Hapshurg. 
In this policy he was the leader of tihoee who broke up 
Germany into an aggr^;ate of sepaiate and independent 
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prindpalities. The greater German prinoee followed hia 
example, and did their beet to tranefonn theineelvee into 
the civilised rolera of modem Statca 

Maximilian died somewhat unexitectedly on January 
12th, 1519, and five months were spent in intrigues 
by the partisans of Francis of France and young Charles. 
King of Spain, the grandson of Maximilian. The French 
party believed that they had secured by bril>ery a majority 
of the Electors ; and when this was whispered about, the 
popular feeling in favour of C'tiarlos, on account of his 
German blood, soon began to manifest itself. It was 
naturally strongest in the Rhino provinces. Pa]>al dele- 
gatee could not get the Rhine skipi^ers to hire boats to 
them for their journey, as it was believe*! that the Pope 
favoured the French king. Tlie ImjH'.rial Cities accusetl 
Francis of fomenting inteme<‘ine war in tJermany, and 
displayed their hatred of his candidature. The very 
Landsknecbten clamoured for the grandwm of their 
“Father" Maximilian. The eyes <>1 all Germany were 
turned anxiously enough to the venerable town of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, where, atxsoitiing to ancient usage, 
the Electors met to select the ruler <<f the Holy Roman 
Empire. On the 28th of June (1519) the alarm bell 
of tbe town gave the signal, and the ElecUuti assembled 
in their scarlet robc.s of .State in the dim little chapel of 
St Bartholomew, where the conclave was always held. 
The manifestation of popular feeling had done its work. 
Charles was unanimously chosen, and all Germany rejoiced, 
— the good burghers of Frankfurt declaring tlwt if tbe 
Electors had chosen Francis they would Itave boon “ playuut 
with death.” 

It was a wave of national excatement, the desire for 
a German ruler, that liad brought about the unantmous 
election ; and never were a people more mistaken and, in 
the end, disappointed. Charles was the heir of the .House 
of Hapsburg, the grandson of Maximilian, his veins full 
of German blood. But he was no German. Maximilian 
was tbe last of tbe real German Hapsbuigs. History 
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Hcarooly Rhows another inatanoc where Uie inother’a bkiod 
has HO ooDipletelj dtanged the character of a race, diarlea 
waa his mother's son, and her Sfauudi characterisltcs 
Hitowod themselves in him in greater strength as the fears 
wont on. When he ahdiiated, he retired to end his days 
in a Spanish convent It was the Spaniard, niH the 
German, who faced Lullter at Worma 
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THE HKXAISSANCE.* 

\ § 1. Tlu Transition from (hr Mrdirtvnl thf J/orf^rtt 

irorhl 

The ni^ivement called the Itenai^sjuice in iU wide^^t 6xt<*nt 
may be described as the transition from the lafnlia val U: 
the modem world. All onr present eoncej»tiona of life 
and thought find their roots within this }»4^ri<Kl. 

It saw the Inj^nnings of nKMiern sc'ienco aial the 
application of true scientific methojls to tlic invostiu^ntion 
of Datura It witnessed the aHtronomi('a! diseovttru's of 

* 8orRCi« : tWrAi'cio, LeiUrt ed\U * fi fm 

nuori docununii da CVrnizrO*i 1S77); /■Viiwuct i^mrek^g;^ 

EpuUdat familiart^ €t mrim 1S6C, ; Cwiwini, (^ra (Btjw]. I&SS); 

ftoeking, rtriei HuUeni 0/jera, 5 volt- (Lwijaig, liTi;; 
ooQtauiiiig Ohimnyrum f'VVwnnw, 2 roll. : 

Oill<*rt» Dtr Bn^fuyrhMt d€s Konrad Muiiamus ISfPO) ; 

Ik VrrhQ .\f*r\dco (1552)' 

Latkk no<>K» : J*4x»b Hurr'khmrtlt, Tht (HoUimUion tf (hr f*«rM &f 
EenaismneM (Eng. Ix^ndoii, 0«i,gi>r, mmd 

Rmaismnrf in Italkn und Ikutuhiand IS«2} ; IlkWkt, IfwiMr* 

de /VaiK«, toL Tii., JimaiMmnrr (F*ark, 1555> ; IiUrtMH!, dr 

T. t p. 287 (f. ; Sjrmorids, Tfu /Itnyjistamrr in Ftaif (lymdoti^ 1 1^77 j; 
H. Ha!l*in, InirtMludum to ihr Liieraiure Emr^^fH dmrtm^ iM 
SixUenth, amd SevmJlrenih Cmtttrm^ 6tb m\. ISOO); 

uchnltft, Dk Univtrnidt Br/urt in tAfrm /’rrhdtinuui in drm //wmam$m$m 
nnd der Jk/ormaium, 2 Toli, (Tri«r, 1S56, ISSO); Kima«% ffrtim MJmnm 
Htunu, mn Uhm und mm 2 voK (OotbA, lS7i> ; Jakmm 

BeaMin (I^ifsog, 1871) ; ChariM Hrkhrimrr, wm 

SL Clam zu NMmbarg (Freiburg i, B., 1893); HbSar, iknhirdfd4jfMim 
der CharUm Hrkheimer {Qmdlenaamml, *. frdnk. Qmh* if., \%M ) ; Botli, 
WiUibaM Pirkheimer 1874) ; ScoU^ Albert DUfwr, ki$ emd 

W&rk$ (London, 1880); T))Ati»ing. D%rer^$ Bru^t^ Ta^bditket^ JMai 
(Vknius 18S4) ; Cmnkfndgi Modem fliMorg, t, jfi, irli j u. L 
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Copernif^u* arid (Salilw, and th# (otiodAlioo ot WMrtoiny 
und<^r Wswaliun. 

It waa tho aj^ of googr»ph»«iI exploration*. Tke 
discoverien of the teleeoope, the mariner'* ooini«i«8, and 
gunp(jwder gave men maatcry over previously unknown 
natural forcee, and multiplied their power*, their daring, 
and their capacitie* for adventure. When these geogra- 
phiral discoveries had made a world-tnwie a jawaible thing, 
there began tl>at change from medheval to modem methods 
in trade and commerce which lasUnl from the close of 
the fourUsJjnth to the l>eginning of tl»e Bevcnteentli 
century, when tho mr)dera commercial conditions were 
thoroughly cslahlished. Tlje transition j»eriod was marked 
by the widening area of trade, which was no longtrr 
restricted to the Mc<ii.<‘rranean. the Black and the North 
Seas, to the Baltic, and to the east coasts of Afrk-a, The 
rigid grou|>s or artisans and traders — the guild system of 
the Midiiic Ages — In'gan to dissolve, and to leave freer 
sfwce for individual and new corporate effort Prioes 
were gradually freerl from official regulation, and became 
subject to Uie natural effects of bargaining. Adventure 
companies were starU^d to share in the world -trade, and a 
lieginniug was made of dealing on commission* All Uieee 
changcB belong to the {H'riod of transition between the 
luediev&l and the modern world. 

In the art of governing men the Benaiswuice was the age 
of jioliticai mneentration. In two realms — Germany and 
Italy — the medis’vai conceptions of Empenir and Pope, 
world-king and world-priest, were still strong enough to 
prevent Uie union of nationsl forces under one political 
head ; but there, also, Uie principle of ooaleeoence may be 
found in partial operation, — in Germanylii Qlie ?ormarion 
of great independent pnncipalitiee, and in Italy in the 
growth o£ the States of Uie Church, — and its imrtial failure 
subjected both nationalitiee to foreign oppreesion. '"fevery- 
wbere there was the Mtempt to asMurt ^e claims of the 
secular powers to emancipate tbemsclve* from clerical 
*’“**1^ and eccleaiaRtioal usarpatioiL W'hile, underlyiim 
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all, there waa the beginning of the aasertion of the 
supreme right of individual revolt against every custom, 
law, or theory which would subordinate the man to the 
caste or clasa The Swiss peasantry began it when they 
made pikes by tying their scythes to their alpenstocks, 
and, standing shoulder to shoulder at Morgarten and 
Sempach, broke the fiercest chargee of mediajval knight- 
hood. They proved that man for man the {>ea8ant was 
as good as the noble, and individual manhood assertcfl 
in this rude and bodily fashion soon b^an to express 
itself mentally and morally. 

rrsj In jurisprudence the Renaissance may be described as 
the introduction of historical and scientific methods, the 
abandonment of legal fictions based uj^ion collections of 
false^'dfwretals, the recovery of the true text of the Roman 
code, and the 'substitution of civil for canon law as the 
basis of legislation and government There was a 
complete break with the past. JTlie sub.stitution of civil 
law based ui)on the lawbooks of Justinian for the canon 
law founded upon the Decretum of Gratian, involved such 
a breach in continuity that it was the most momentous of 
all the changes of that period of transition. For law 
enters into every human relation, and a thorough change 
of l^al principles must involve a revolution which is none 
the less real tlmt it works almost silently. The oodes of 
Justinian and of Theodosios completely reversed the 
teachings of the canonists, and the civilian lawyers learned 
to look upon the Church as only a dei>artment of Uie 
State. 

In literature there was the discovery of classical 
manuscripts, the introduction of the stu ^ of Greek, the 
p ercepti on^f the beauties of language in the cboice~1ind 
arrangement of words under the guidance of elamrioal 
models, s^e literary powers of modem language! were 
also discovered, — Italian, English, French, and Oerman, — 
and with the discovery the national literatures of ^irope 
came into being. 

Id art a complete revolution was effected in arohiteo* 
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tore, painting; and sculptute by the recovery of ancient 
models and the study of the principles of thmr con* 
stniotion. 

The manufacture of paper, the discovery of the arts 
of printing and engraving, multiplied the possession of the 
treasures of the intelligence and of artistic genius, and 
combined to make art and literature democratic. ^ What 
was once confined to a favoured few became common pro- 
perty. New thoughts could act on men in masses, and 
began to move the multitude. The old mediaeval barriers 
were broken down, and men came to see tliat there was 
more in religion tlian the mediaeval Church had taught, 
more in social life than feudalisiu bad manifested, and 
that knowledge was a manifold unknovm to their 
fathers. ^ 

If the Renaic«ance be the transition from the mediteval 
to the modem world, — and it is scarcely possible to regard 
it otherwise, — then it is one of those great movements of 
the mind of mankind that almost defy exact description, 
and tliere is an elusiveness about it which confounds us 
when we attempt definition. “ It was the emancipation of 
the reason,” says Symonds, ** in a race of men, intolerant 
of control, ready to criticise caj^ns of conduct, enthusiastic 
of antu]ue liberty, freshly awakened to the sense of beauty, 
and anxious above all things to secure for themselves free 
scope in spheres outside the region of authority. Men 
so vigorous and independent felt the joy of exploratkm. 
There was no problem they feared to face, no formula 
they were not eager to recast according to their new eon- 
ceptiona” * It was the bloseoming and fructifying of the 
European intellectual life; but perhaps it ought to be 
added that it contained a new conoeption of the universe 
in which religion consisted lees in a feeling of dependoice 
on God, and more in a faith on the possi^tiee lyii^ in 
mankind. 

' Sf uionlt, in H»ly, Krtimi iMm (Londos, till}. 
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§ 2, Ths of LiteratuTe and Art, 

But the Renaissance has gcnemllj a more limitcHl 
meaning, and one defined by the most potent of the new 
forces which worked for the general intellectual regenera- 
tion. It means the revival of learning and of art conse- 
quent on the discovery and study of the literary and 
artistic masterpieces of antiquity. It is jx^rliaps in this 
more limited sense tliat the movement more directly pre- 
pared the way for the Reformation ami what followed, and 
deserves more detaile<l examination. It was the discovery 
of a lost means of culture and the constxjnent awakening 
and diffusion of a literary, artistic, and critical spirit 
- A knowle^lge of ancient bit in literature had not^ 
entirely i>erisht‘d during the earlier Mi<ldle Agea The 
I Benedictine monasteries had preserved classit'al manuscripts 
/—especially the monastery of Monte Cassino for the 
southern, and tliat of Fulda for the northern {arts of 
' Europe. These monasteries and their si.Hkir establishment# 

! were schools of leaniing as well as lihrari«3«, and we read 
of more than one where the study of some of the classical 
authors was part of the regular training. Virgil, Honwre, 
Terence and Martial, Livy, Suetonius and Sallust, were 
known and studieci Greek literature had not survived to 
anything like the same extent, but it had never entirely 
disappeared from Sou them Europe, and especially from 
Southern Italy. Ever sinc^* the tlays of the Roman 
Republic in tliat {>art of the Italian peninaula once caliotl 
Magna Gnecia, Greek bad b jen the language of many of 
the common people, as it is to tJtiis day, in distrieta of 
Calabria and of Sicily ; and the teachers and students of 
the mediaeval University of Salerno Imi never lost their 
taste for its study.* But with all this, the fourteenth 
century, and notably the age of l^etran h, saw the b^iri- 

^ Thore is sridfncs that Tltomss was oot dsfisailsikl, is is Sim* 

BMUily sttpiKMcd, for his ac^iu&ifiUtice with Orsek philosophy os tffoiislitioas 
into Latin of ths Aimbk trsnskticnis of fH>rtioiui of Ar^totli, Wt lh»t Im 
procttfid Lstin vormoiislnids dlroeUy from tho origiiod Omh. 
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nings of new zeal for the literature of the past, and was 
really the beginning of a new era. 

Italy was the first land to become free from the 
conditions of mediceval life, and ready to enter on the new 
life which was awaiting Europe. 11)010 was an Italian 
language, the feeling of distinct nationality, a considerable 
advance in civilisation, an accumulation of wealth, and, 
during the age of the despots, a cotn{iarative frmiom from 
constant changes in political conditiona 

Dante’s groat poem, interweaving as it does Uie imagery 
and mysticism of Giacchino di Fiore, the deepest spiritual 
anti moral teaching of the medueval Church, and the 
insight and judgment on men and things of a great {K>et, 
was the first sign tluit ^|j l»ad wakened fropi the sleep 
of the Middle Agee. Petrarch t^ine next, the passionate 
studeiil of the lives, the thoughts, and emotions of the 
groat ma.ster8 of classical latin literature. Tliey were real 
men for him, his owu Italian ancestors, and they as he 
had felt the nee<! of Hellenic culture to solace their souls, 
and serve for the univei.sal Cilnuition of the human race 
lk>ccflwcio, the third leader in the awakening, preacbe*! the 
joy of living the universal cajaicity for pleasure, and the 
sensuous beauty of the world. He too. like Petrarch, felt 
the need of Hellenic culture. For boUi there was an 
awakening to the beauty of literary form, and the oon» 
viction that a study of the ancient classics would enable 
thoui to achieve it Both valued the vision of a new 
conception of life derived from the {>erusal of the clasHioe, 
freer, more enlarged and joyous, more rational than the 
Middle Ages hail w’itneesed. Petrarch and Booeaccio 
yearned after the life thus disclosed, which gave unfettered 
scope to the play of the emotions, to the sense of beauty, 
and to the manifold activity ot the human intelligence. 

Learned Greeks were induced to settle in Italy — umd 
who were able to interpret the aiitimit Greek poets and 
prose writers — Manuel Chrysolorse (at Florence, 1397- 
1400), George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza (whose Greek 
Orammar Erasmus taught from while in EnglandX Gemiatoa 
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Plethon, a distinguished Platonist, under whom the Chris- 
tian Platonism received its impulse, and John Argyropoulos, 
who was the teacher of Reuchlin. The men of the early 
Benaissanoe were their piipila 

§ 3. Its earlier relation to Christianity. 

f There was nothing hostile to Christianity or to the 
Mediaeval Church in the earlier stages of this intellectual 
Revival, and very little of the neo-paganism which it 
developed afterwards Many of the instincts of mediaeval 
piety remained, only the objects were changed. Petrarch 
revered the MS. of Homer, which he could not read, as an 
ancestor of his might have venerated the sciipulary of a 
saint^ The men of the early Renaissance maile collections 
of MSS. and inscriptions, of cameos and of coins, and 
worshipped them as if they had been relica The Medicean 
library was formed about 1450, the Vatican Library in 
1453, and the age of passionate collection began. 

The age of scholarship succeeded, and Italian students 
began to interpret the ancient classical authors with a 
mysticism all their own. They sought a means of recon- 
ciling Christian thought with ancient pagan philosophy, 
and, like Clement of Alexandria and Origen, discovered it 
in Platonism. Platonic ac*ademies were founded, and 
Cardinal Bessarion, Marsiglio Ficino, and Pioo della Mir- 
andola became the Christian Platonists of Italy. Of course, 
in their enthusiasm they went too far. They appropriated 
the whole intellectual life of a pagan age, and adopted its 
ethical as well as its intelleotual perceptions, its basis of 
sensuous pleasures, and its joy in sensuous living. Still 
their main thought was to show that Hellenism as well 
as Judaism was a pathway to Christianity, and that the 
Sibyl as well as David was a witness for Christ. 

The Papacy lent its patronage to the revival of litera- 

^ embraced it, sighed o?er it, end told it bow he longed to beer it 
speek : Fraoesetti, Francisd F^rwrehm^ Epistolm ftmUiwru ei it 
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ture and art, and put itself at the head of the movement 
of intellectual life, ^^ope Nicolas v. (1447—1455) was the 
first Bishop of Rome who fostered the Renaissanoe, and he 
himself may be taken as representing the sincerity, the 
simplicity, and the lofty intellectual and artistic aims of 
its etirliest period. Sprung from an obscure family belong- 
ing to Sarzana a small town near Spezzia, and cast on his 
own resources before he had fairly quitted boyhood, he had 
risen by his talents and his character to the highest position 
in the Church. He had been private tutor, secretary, 
librarian, and through all a genuine lover of books. They 
weie the only |>ersonaI luxury he indulged in, and perhaps 
no one in liis days knew more about them. He was the 
confidential adviser of Ix)renzo de Modici when he founded 
his great library in San Marco. He himself began the 
Vatican Library. He had agents who ransacked the 
monasteries of Euroi)e, and he collected the literary relics 
which had esciajied destruction in the sack of Constanti- 
nople, Before his death his library in the Vatican contained 
more than ‘5000 MSS. He gathered round him a band 
of illustrious artists and st'holara. He filled liome with 
skilled and artistic artisans, with decorators, jewellers, 
workei's in j>aintcd glass and embroidery. The famous Leo 
Alberti was one of his ai'chiu^ets, and Fra Angelico one 
of his artists. Lauren tins Valla and Poggio Bnvcciolini, 
Canlinal Bessarion and (ieorge of Trebizond, were among 
his scliolara He direcUKl and inspired their work Valla’s 
critical attacks on the LH>nation of Constantine, and on the 
tradition that the Twelve had dictated the Apostles* Creed, 
did not shake his confidence in the scholar. The principal 
Greek authors were translated into Ltitin by his ordeiu 
Europe saw theology, learning, and art lending each other 
mutual support under the leadership of the head of the 
Church, l^u'haps Julius ii. (1503—1613) conceived more 
definitely than even Nicolas had done that one duty of 
the head of the Church was to assume the leadership of 
the intellectual and artistic movement which was making 
wider the thought of Europe, — only his restless energy 
4 * 
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never permitted him leisure to give efloet to his con- 
ception. ■■ The instruction which Pope J ulius ll. gave 
to Michelangelo to represent him as Moses can bear but 
one interi)retation : that Julius set himself the mission 
of leading forth Israel (the Ohurch) from its state of 
degradation, and showing it — though he could not grant 
possession — the Promi.se<l Land at lea.st from afar, that 
blessed land which consists in the tnijoyment of the 
highest intellectual benefits, and the tmiuing and con- 
secration of all the faculties of man's niiiul to union 
with God.*' 

'V'The cla.*«si(*al revival in Italy soon exhaustccl itself. 
Its sensuous perc^'ptions diigeneraUHl into sensuality, its 
instinct for the la'auty of expression into elegant trifling, 
and its euthusunsm for antk{Utty iuU> neo-paganism. It 
failed almost fn>m the first in real niuml eanujslii«-»w , 
si-aroely saw, and still less understood how to cure, the 
deep-seated moral evils of the age. 

Italy had given birth to the Kenaiasanew, hut it socMa 
spreml to the more northern lands. Perliai<s Germany 
first felt the impulse, then France and Kngland last of all. 
In dealing with the Heformation, the movement in (jreniuiuy 
is the most iropr»rtant. 

The Germans, throughout tlie Middle Ages, had con- 
tinuous and intimate relations with tlm southern pauimniK 
and in the fifteenth century tliose were stronger than ever. 
(Jennan merchants l>a*l their fncU>rie« in Venice and Genoa ; 
young German nobles destined for a legal or diplomatic 
career studied law at Italian uiuversities ; stodimts of 
medicine completed their studies in the famous stmtham 
schools; and. the German wandering student l!r»j«|ueutJy 
crom|(Ljyb£-AIp6 to pick op addiUonal knowledge. Tliere 
iM(PKh constant scholarly interconne between Gennany 
itod Italy, that the Now lioaming amid not fat! to i^Hread 
among the men of the north. 

' fW«Mor Knowi, Cmmbrtdpt Mmimm li. 4 
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§ 4 . f}u lirethrtn of thg Comttum Lti. 

Germany and the Low Conuiries had been itognlarly 
prepared for that revival of letters, art, and aekmoe which 
liad come to Italy. One of the greatest gifts bestowed by 
tlie Mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centaries (m 
their native land luul been an excellent system of school 
education. Gerard Oroot, a disciple of the Flemish mystic 
Jan van Hysbroeck, had, after long oonsoltations with his 
Master, founded a brotherhood called the Brethren of Uu 
Vomnum Life} wtione aim was to betWur the religions con- 
dition of tlieir fellow-men by the mnltiplicalion of good 
IxMiks and by the careful training of the young. They 
were to support themselves by copying and selling mann- 
m.Ti[ita All the bouses of the Brethren had a large 
room, wliere a iiutuber of scribes sat at tables, a reader 
repeated slowly the words of the manuscript, and books 
were multtplied as rapidly as was potwible before the 
invention of printing. They filled Uieir own Ubrsries 
with the beet )>U(>k8 of Christian and pagan antiquity. 
They multiplied small tracts containing the mystical and 
pr-tctical ttu>ology of the Friends of Ood, and sent them 
into (ureulatiun among the peopla One of the intiuuite 
followers of Groot, Florentius IladewynRt>hn, proved to be 
a distinguished educationalist, and the sdiools of the Order 
Mwn became famoua The Brethren, to use the words 
of their founder, employed education for the puiqiose 
of “ raining epiritual pillars in the Temple of the I.ord." 
They inaistod on a study of the Vulgate in their classes ; 
they placed German translations of Christian anthoni in 
the bauds of their pupils; they took pains to give them 
a good knowledge of Latin, and read with them adeetbna 
from the beet known anciemt anthota ; they even taught 
a little Greek ; and their scholars learned to sing tim 
simpler, more evangelioal Latin bymna. 

The mother eobool waa at Devwitor. a town aitnated at 

• C. H. fMiirat, FtrkmMime wwr 4t Bn w i w dWw •» Owsnl Ontaht 
(Arabaiai, ISM). 
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the eouth-weet comer of the gimt episco^l territory of 
Utrecht, now the Dutch province of Ober-YesBoL It lies 
on the bank of that branch of the Rhine (the Yeesel) which 
flowing northwards glides {uist Zutphen, Deventer, Zwolle, 
and Ic^es itself in the Zuyder Zee at Kanipen. ^ A large 
number of the more distinguished leaders of the fifteenth 
century owed their early tmining to this great school at 
Deventer. During the last decades t)f the fifteenth century 
the headmaster was Ah'xander Hegius (Haage, 1433-1 498), 
who came to Deventer in 1471 and remaimxi there until his 
death.^ ^he school reaehtni its heiglit of fame under this 
renowned master, who gathcivd 2000 pupils around him, 
— among them Erasmus, CoJirad Miitti (Mutianus Rufus), 
Hermann von Busch, Joliann Murmelliusr— and, ryectiug 
the older inethcKis of grammatical instruction, taught 
them to know the niceties of the latin tongue by leading 
them dii'cctly to the study of the grait writers of classical 
anthjuity. He was sucli an indefatigable student that he 
kept himself awake during the night-watches, it is said, by 
holding in his hands the candle which liglitiHl him, in onier 
to be wakened hy its fail should slumlw overtake him 
The glory of Devent43r jierished with this great teacher, 
who to the hisSt maintaine<l the ancient traditioim of the 
school by hi-^ imixim, that learning without piety was rather 
a curse than a olessing 

Other famous sclmols of the Brethren in the second 
half of the fiftofmth ceutury were Schletletadt,^ in Elaass, 
some miles from the west bank of the Rhine, and about 
half-way between Strassburg and Iksel ; Munsler on the 
Ems, the Monast^‘rium of the earlier Middle Ag«s« ; Emtno- 
rich, a town on the Rhine near the Ixirders of Holland, and 
Altmarck, in the north-wost Schlettstadt, under its master 
Ludwig Dringenbeig, almost rivalled the fame of Daventef, 
and many of the members of the well-known Strassburg dtinle 
which gathered round Jar^ob Wimpbeling, S^diastiaii Brand, 

> H. Ikr ZuM^:ind 4§r Bmimkmim mm Bidk dm 

MiuMimw, //iff. ZeiiseMt, Uiv. 50-107. ttOO. 

* Slmw, i>k Sekmis wm Z^kktiMmU (L«i|Mds, ISiO), 
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and tlio Gormaij Savonarola, John Geiler von Keyaeraberg, 
had been pupila in this school Besides these more famous 
establishments, the schools of the Brethren spread all over 
Germany. The teachers were conmionly called the RM- 
Brwcder, and under this name they bad a school in Magde- 
burg to which probably Luther was sent when he Kijcnt a 
year in tliat towit Their work was so ]>crvading and their 
teaching so oflTectoal, that we are informed by chroniclers, 
who had nothing to do with the Brethren, that in many 
(torinan towns, girls could be heard singing the simpler 
la^tin hymns, and that the ciuldren of artisans could 
converse in Latin. 


I 6. OtnnaTt fnim’Htifit. Schfiolii, and S^hdanhip. 

Tlic desire for education spread all over Germany in 
the fifU!«nth watury. I'rincee and burghers vied with each 
other in erecting 8ca»s of learning. Within one huadied 
and fifty years no fewer titan seventeen new universities 
were founded. i‘rag. a Bohemian foundation, came into 
existent*' in 1H48. Then followed four German founda- 
tions, Vienna, in l.tfi.o or 1 .'tH4 ; Ileidelbeig, in 1 .5i>o ; Koln, 
ill and Erfurt, establishc'il by the towiui[*>ople, in 

l.'{92. In tlie fifteenth century there were Leipzig, in 
1109; linstock, on the shore of what was cant'd the East 
Sea, almost oppcjsite the south point of Swetlen, in 1419; 
Oaoow, a Polish foundation, in 1420; Greifswald, in W.'iO ; 
Freiburg and Trier, in 1467 ; Basel, in 1460 ; Ingolstadt, 
founded witli the B}>ecial intention of training students in 
oliodience to the Pojw, a task singularly well aocomplishod, 
in 1472; Tubingen and Mains, in 1477; Wittenberg, in 
1502 ; and Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. in 1507. Marburg, the 
first Reformation University, was founded in 1527. 

The craving for education laid hold on the burgher 
class, and towns vied with each othei in providing superior 
schools, with teachers paid out of the town's revennes. 
Some German towns had several such foutulationa 
Breslau, " the student's paradise," had seven. Nor was 
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the education of tprla noKlecte d. F rankfu rt-on-tlio- Main 
founded a high school for girls early hi the tiftoonth 
century, and insisted that the teachers were to bo learned 
ladies who were not nuns.* Besides the classrooms, the 
towns usually provided hostels, where the boys got lodging 
and sometimes firewood (they were expected to obtain foot! 
by begging through the streets of the town), and fre*]uently 
hospitals where the scholars could be tended in illness.* 
These possibilities of education attracted Imys from till 
parts of the country, and added a new class of vagrants to 
the tramps of all kinds who infested the roads during the 
later Middle Agea The wandering scholar, with his yellow 
scarf, was a feature of the era, and^requently not a reput- 
able one. He was usually introduced as a character into 
the FastnachtspieU, or rude popular carnival comedies, anrl 
was almost always a rogue and often a thief. Children 
of ten and twelve years of age left their villages, in charge 
of an older student, to join some famous school. But 
these older students were too often mere vagrants, with just 
learning enough to impose upon the simple peasantry, 
to whom they sold charms against Ux/Lhache and other 
troublea The young children entrusU-d to them by con- 
fiding parents were often treated with the greatest cruelty, 
employed by them to btg or steal fcxxl, and sent round to 
the public-houses with cans to beg for beer. The small 
unfortunates were the prisoners, the slaves, of their dis- 
j reputable masters, and many of them died by the roadside. 

1 We need not wonder that Luther, with his memory full of 
these wandering students, in after days denounced the 
system by which men spent sometimes “ twenty and even 
forty years ’’ in a so-cidled student life, whii.'h was ottaa 
one of the lowest vagrancy and debauchery, and in the end 
knew neither German nor Latin, " to say nothing,” he adds 
with honest indignation, ” of the shameful and vidoos life 
by which our worthy youth have been so grievously oor> 

* Krkgk, Deut$ehe$ Blirgtr(k%vm im MituUUUnr, Mas (Prsakhut a. ^ 
>L 1868). PP.77IL 

* Boea, TKo/mm* itmd Alte PlaUer (LMpfig, 1878]^ |>|t. 30 C 
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nipted.” Two or three of the autobiographies tl these 
wauderiog studeute have survived ; and two of them, those 
of Thomas Platter and of Johann Butzbacb, belong to 
Luther’s time, and give a vivid picture of their lives.' 

Germany had no lack of schools and universiti^, but it 
cui scarcely l)e said that they did more than serve as a 
preparation for the entrance of the Kenaissance move- 
ment During the fifteenth century all the Universities 
were under the influence of the Chtindi, and Scholasticism 
prescribed the methods of study. Very little of the New 
Learning was allowed to enter. It is true that if Koln and 
])erbape Ingolstadt be excepted, the Scholastic which was 
taught represented what were supposed to be the more 
advanced opinions — those of John Duns Scotus, William 
of Occam, and Gabriel Biel, rather than the learning 
(if Thomas Aquinas and other great defenders of ]«apal 
traditions ; but it loot itself as thoroughly as did Uie older 
Scholastic to the discussion of all kinds of verbal and 
logical subtleties. Knowledge of ever}* kind was discussed 
tmder formula* and phrases sanctioned by long scholastic 
use. It is inq>os8ible to describe the minute distinctions 
and the intricate reasoning based ufton them without 
exceeding the space at our disposal vlt is enough to say 
that the prevailing course of study funiisluMi an imposing 
framework without much fwdid contmii, and provided an 
intellectual gymnastic without much real knowledge. A 
survival can be seen in tbe Formal Logic still tauj^t 
The quantity of miaspent ingenuity called forth to produce 
the figures and moods, and bestowed on discovering and 
arranging all possible moods under each figure and in 
[>roviding all with mnemonic names;, — Jtarixira, Ctlarenl, 
Darii, Ferioqttf priorw, etc., — affords eonie insight into tlie 
soholaetic methods in use in these univenuties of the 
fifteenth century. 

Then it must be remembered tlmt the scholarship 

' H. Boos, Tkma» md KUm NuOtr (Lsipdg, I87S} ; Boeker, CttvwM 
rfHyMmtMlm Sekmimm lalfr jrawfarteokMn Jolmum BmitMk (Bati*- 
boa, 18 M). 
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took a qnasi-ecclesiastical form. The universities were 
all monastic institutions, where the teachers wei*e pro- 
fessional and the students amateur celibates. The scholars 
were gathered into hostels in which they lived with 
their teachers, and were taught to consider themselves 
very superior persons. Tlie statutes of mediaeval Oxford 
declare that God created “ clerks ” with gifts of intelli- 
gence denied to mere lay persons ; that it l)€hoYed “ clerks ” 
to exhibit this difference by their outward ap]>earance ; and 
that the imiversity tailors, whose duty it was to make men 
extrinsecus what God had made them inirinseem, were to be 
reckoned as members of the University. Those mediaeval 
students sometimes assumed airs which roused the passions 
of the laity, and frequently led to tremendous riota Thus 
in 1513 the townsfolk of Erfurt battered in the gates of 
the University with cannon, and after the flight of the 
professors and students destroyed almost all the archives 
and library. About the same time some citizens of Vienna 
having jeered at the 8acre<l student dress, there ensued the 
“ Latin war,” which literally devastated the town. This pride 
of separation between “ clerks ” and laity culminated in the 
great annual procession, when the newly capped graduates, 
clothed in all the glory of new bachelors' and masters* gowns 
and hoods, marched through the principal streets of the 
university town, in the midst of the university dignitaries 
and frequently attended by the magistrates in their robes. 
Young Luther confessed that when he first saw the pro- 
cession at Erfurt he thought that no position on earth was 
more enviable than that of a newly capjied graduate. 

Mediaeval ecclesiastical tradition brooded over all de- 
partments of learning; and the philosophy and logic, or 
what were supposed to be the philosophy and l(^ic, of 
Aristotle ruled that tradition. The reverence for the name 
of Aristotle almost took the form of a religious fervour. 
In a curious mediaeval lAfe qf Aristotle the ancient pagan 
thinker is declared to be a fon^^ner of Christ. All who 
refused to accept his guidance*^ were heretics, and his 
formal scheme of thought was supposed to justify the 
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refined 8ophi«ni8 of mediaeval dialectic, vfiig system of 
thought was the fortified defence which preserved the 
old and protected it from the inroads of the New Learn* 
ing. Hence the hatred which almost all the German 
Humanists seem to have had for the name of Aristotla 
The attitudes of the f)arti8anfl of the old and of tlie new 
towards the ancient (Jreek thinker are represented in two 
pictures, each instinct with the feeling of the times. In 
one, in the church of the Dominicans in Pisa, Aristotle is 
represented standing on the right with Plato on the left of 
Tl)omas Aquinas, and rays streaming from their opened 
books make a halo round the head of the great mediaeval 
theologian and thinker. In the other, a woodcut published 
by Hans HoU)ein the younger in 1527, Aristotle with the 
inediieval doctors is represented descending into the abodes 
of darkness, while Jesus Christ stands in the foreground 
and ix)ints out the true light to a crowd of people, among 
whom the artist has figured peasants with their flails. 

§ 6 . Thf mrlur German HitmcmisU. 

When the l>eginnings of the New Learning made their 
appearance in Germany, they did not bring with them any 
widespread revival of culture. There was no outburst, as 
in Italy, of the artistic spirit, stamping itself upon such 
arts as painting, sculpture, and arcliitecture, which could 
apiH^l to the whole public intelligence. The men who 
first felt the stirrings of the new intellectual life were, for 
the most fwirt, students who had l)een trained in the more 
famous schools of the Brethren of the Common Life^ all 
of whom had a serious aim in lifa The New Learning 
appealed to them not so much a means of self-culture as 
an instrument to reform education, to criticise antiquated 
methods of instruction, and, above all, to effect reforms in 
the Church and to purify the social Ufa One of the most 
conspicuous of such scholars was Cardinal Nicolas Cusanos ^ 

* S< har|>fr, Der Vurdinal iifwl Nwolma ttm Ou$a aU E^ormeUm 

in Atrdb, ItHch ufiat PhiUmphie (TUbingan, 1871)* 
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(1401-1464). He was a mail of singularly open mind, 
who, while ho was saturated with the old learning, was able 
to appreciate the new. He had studitHl the classics in 
Italy. He was an exj^ert mathematiciati and astronomer. 
Some have even asserted that he anticipated the discoveries 
of Galileo. The instruments with which he worked, 
roughly made by a village tinsmith, may still l>e seen 
presented in the Brother-house which he founded at his 
birthplace, Cues, on the Mosel ; and there, Ux\ the aheets, 
covered with his long calculations for the reform of the 
calendar, may stUl l)e studied. 

Another scholar, sent out by the same schools, was 
John Wessel of Groningen (1420 1489), who wandered in 
search of learning from Koln to Paris and from Paris to 
Italy. He finally settled down as a canon in the Bmther- 
hood of Mount St Agnes, There he gathered round him 
a band of young students, whom he ena)uragf^l to study 
Greek and Hebrew. He was a theologian who delighUNi 
to criticise the current opinions on theological dmjtrinea 
He denied that the fire of Purgjitory could be matc»rial fire, 
and he theorised about indulgences in such a way as to be 
a forerunner of Luther.^ If I bad rmd his books lefore,^ 
said Luther, " my enemies might have thought that Luther 
had borrowed everything twin Wessel. so great is the 
agreement between our spirits. I feel my joy and my 
strength increase, I have no doubt that I have taught 
aright, when I find that one who wrote at a diflerent time, 
in another clime, and with a different intention, agrees so 
entirely in my view and expresses it in almost the same 
words.” 

Other like-minded scholars might lie mentioned, 
Rudolph Agricola * ( 1 442- ! 485), Jacob Wimpheling * 
[1450-1528), and Sebasri^ (1457-1521), who 

* WeMer« nio«t imporUnt Thi»« on Indiilgetncuft givon in Ulimmi, 

brfon ihe ^ormalim (Edinburgh, ISIkb), it f. 

* IWling, FUa it Merita Rudolpki Jgriedm (Gieoiiigoa, IBSO). 

* Wiikovmtoff, Jaeot Wimphilin^, tein und mim MA/rffim 

Berlin, 1867). 
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wM town-clerk of Strasnburg from 1500, and the author 
of the celebrated Skip of Foch, which was translated into 
many languages, and was used bj his friend Geiler of 
Keysersbetg as the text for one of his courses of popular 
sermona 

AU these men. and others like-minded and rimilarly 
gifted, are oonmionly regarded as the precurscos of Um 
G erman Renaissance, and are classed among the German 
Humanists. Tet it may tie questioned whether they can be 
taken as the reprosentativcH of that land of Humanism which 
gathered round Luther in his student days, and of whudi 
ITlrich von Hutten, the stormy petrel of the times of the 
Reformation, was a notable ezatnpla Its beginnings must 
lie traced to other and less reputable pioneera Nombma of 
young German students, with the talent for wandering and 
for sapjKirting themselves by begging possessed by so many 
of them, bad tramped down to Italy, where they contrived 
to exist precariously while they attended, with a genuine 
thirst for learning, the clsssee taught by Italian Homanista 
There they became infected with the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissanoe, and Icanieii also to despise the ordinary 
restraints of moral living. Th^_^$y: ^biljcd a oontempt 
for tile Church and for all kinefs of theology, and acquired 
the genuine tomperaincnt of the later Italian Humanists, 
wliich oould lie irreligious writhout licing anti-religioas, 
simply because religion of any sort was sometiiing foreign 
to their nature. 

Such a man was I'eter Ludere (1415-14741. He 
began life as an ecclesiastic, wandert.-<l down into Italy, 
where he devoted himself to classical stndiea, and where he 
ao()ttired the irreligious disposition anil the disregard for 
ordinary moral living which disgraced a large put ot the 
later Italian Humanists While liviii^ at Padua (1444) 
where be acted as private tutor to some young Gennans 
from tiie Palatinate, he was invited by the fflector to teaeb 
lAtin in the Univeiwty of Heidelbeig. The older pro* 
^*®re jeidotis of him : they insiMed on reading and 
ravudng hk iatrodnotory lecture : they refused him tire om 
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of the library ; and in general made hie life k burden. He 
struggled on till 1460. Then he 8})ent many ymrs in 
wandering from place to place, teaching the classics pri- 
vately to such scholars as he could find. He was not a 
man of reputable life, was greatly given to drink, a free 
liver in every way, and thoroughly irreligioiKs, with a Hlrong 
contempt for all theology. He secerns to have contrived 
when sober to keep his heretical opinions to himself, but to 
have beti*ayed himself occasionally in his drinking bouta 
When at Basel he wiis accost'd of denying the diKitrine of 
Three Persons in the Godhead, and told his accusers that 
he would willingly confess to four if they would only let 
him alona He ended his days as a twicher of miHlieine 
in Vienna. 

History has preserved the names of several of these 
wandering scholars who sowed the swls of classical studies 
in Germany, and there were, doubtless, many who liavc 
been forgotten, haose living, irndigious, llicir one gift a 
genuine desire to kiu^w and imt^irt a knowledge of the 
ancient classical literature, careless how they fartxl pro* 
vided only they could study and teach latin and Grettk, 
they were the disrx'putable ajwtles of the New Ij>an)ing. 
and in their careless way saittered it over the northern 
lands. 


§ 7. Thf Hum ^ ut Virrim tu iht VUm, 

The see^l-bcilft of i!»e ®erma^ Jk||aimnce ww at first 
not so much tlie Uuiversitie?}, as aaso^tintm of intimaUis in 
some of the cities. Three were i)re-ennneiit,— Stransbuig, 
Augsburg, and Xiirnlierg, ~ all wealthy imj>erial cities, 
having intimate relations with the imiH.*rial (x>uri on the 
one hand and with Italy on the <»ther. 

The Humanist circle at Numberg was {s^rltafis the 
most distinguished, and it stood in closer relations tlian 
any other with the coming Keformation. Its liest known 
member was Willilmld Pirkheimer * (1470-»1 528), whose 
training had been more that of a young Florentine patriciaii 
» EoUk, wmihald (UmHa, 1117;. 
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than of the «on of a (leriimn burgher. His father, a 
wealthy Noniberg merchant of great intellecrtual gifts and 
attainments, a Hkillod diplomatist, and a confidential friend 
of the Erniicror Maximilia n, suj>eruitended his son^s educa- 
tion. He took the boy witli him on the journeys which 
trade or the diploinaticr business of his city compelled him 
to make, and initiated him into the mystericis of commerce 
and of German politics. Tlie lad was also trained in the 
knightly ac complinhinents of hoimunanship and the skilful 
use of wea{»ou«. He w^is scmt, like many a young German 
{katriciau, tc; Padua and Pavia (1490- 1497) to study juris- 
prudenc^e and the science of dipl<»umcv, and was advised 
not to nc?gktct ()p]>ortunities to acquire lh«* New Ij^arning. 
When he returm^l, in his twe!ilY-sc‘veiUh year, be was 
apfointed one of the c-«miis*41ors of the city, and was 
entrusted with an imjiortaiit sluire in the management of 
its businesa in thif« cajiacity it was mxwsary f*.»r him to 
make many a journey U* the I del or to the inij^uial a;»urt, 
and he soon became a favourite with the Knijienc»r Maxt- 
mtilan, who rcyoiced in converse with a mind as versatile 
as his own. No (ierman so nearly apjTtxached the many- 
bideci culture of the Imding Italian Himiainsls as did this 
citireii of Nuniln'rg. On the other hand, he a 

fund of mrnestiiess wliich no Italian seems to have 
pv)s«eswHl He was dt^eply anxious aUmt rcrbtrmalion in 
Church and State, and after the Leipzig disputation bad 
shown that Luther s quarrel with the P»»j>e was no mere 
moiikifdi dispute, i>ul went to the roots of tilings, he was a 
Siisiate sup{K*rter of the Refonnation in its earlier stagea. 
His sisters Charitas and Clara, Ixilh learned la«!ies, were 
nuns in the Convent of St Clara at Kurnberg, The elder, 
who was the hIiImsss <if her cxmvent, has left an interesting 
collection of letters. fr\>m which it seems probable that she 
had great influence over her brother, and preventc*d him 
from joining the Lutheran Church after it had finally 
sej^iamted from the Homan obediimce. 

Pirkheimer gave the time which was not occupied with 
public atTairs to learning and inteiaourse witli seholaiw 
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His houBe w^s a palace filled with objects of art His 
library, well stocked with MSS. and books, was oixju to 
every student who came with an introduction to its owner. 
At his banquets, which were famous, he delighted to 
assemble round his table the most distinguished men of the 
day. He was quite at home in Gitjek, and made transla- 
tions from the works of Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and 
Lucian into Latin or German. The do8crii)tion which he 
gives, in his familiar letters to his sisters and intimate 
friends, of his life on his brother-in-law s country esUite is 
like a picture of the habits of a Roman jmtrician of the 
fifth century in GauL The morning was 8{>ent in study, 
in reading Plato or Cicero ; and in the afterinxm, if the 
gout chanced to keep him indoors, he watchtnl from his 
windows the country j)e<q)le in the fitdds, or the sportsman 
and the fisher at their occupations. He was fond of enter- 
taining visitors from the neighbourhood Sometimes he 
gathered round him his upper servants or his tenants, with 
their wives and families. The evening was usually devoted 
to the study of history and arc*ha‘ology, in both of which 
he was greatly interested. He was in the habit of sitting 
up late at night, and when the sky was clear he followed 
the motions of the planets with a telescope ; for, like many 
others in that age, he had faith in astrology, and believo<l 
that he could read future events and the destinies of 
nations in the courses of the wandering stara 

In all those civic circles, poets and artists were found 
as members — Hans Holbein at Augsburg ; AJl)ort Dfirer, 
with Hans Sebaldus Beham, at Ntirnberg. The contem- 
porary Italian painters, when they ceased to select their 
subjects from Scripture or from the Lives of the Saints, 
turned instinctively to depict scenes from the ancient 
pagan mythology. The German artists strayed elsewhere. 
They turned for subjects to the common life of the people. 
But the change was gradual. The Virgin ceased to be the 
Queen of Heaven and became the purest ty{>e of homely 
human motherhood, and the attendant angels, sportive 
children plucking flowers, fondling animals, playing with 
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fruit In Lucas Cranach's Kest on the Flight to I%ypt ** 
two cherubs have climbed a tree to rob a bird's nest, and 
the parent birds are screaming at them from the bmncbea 
In one of Albert Diirer's representations of the Holy 
Family, the Virgin and Child are seated in the middle of 
a farmyard, surrounded by all kinds of ruml accessoriea 
Then Cerman art plunged boldly into the delineation of the 
ordinary (X)mmouplace life — knights and tournaments, mer* 
chant trains, street scenes, pictures of peasant life, and 
especially of {>easant dances, university and school scenes, 
pictures of tlje camp and of troops on the march. The 
coming revolution in religion was already proclaiming that 
all human life, even the most commonplace, could be 
sacred ; and contemporary art discovered the picturesque 
in the ordinary life of the people — in the csastles of the 
nobles, in the markets of the cities, and in the villages of the 
poiisaata 

§ 8, Humanism in the I "ni trrsilies. 

The New Learning made its way gradually into the 
Universities. Classi(^al scholars were invited to lecture or 
settle as private teachers in university towns, and the 
students read Cicero and Virgil, Horace and Propertius, 
Livy and Sallust, Plautus and Terenca One of the earliest 
signs of the gn»wing Humanist feeling appeared in changes 
in one of the favourite diversions of German students. In 
all the iiiediaRval Uuivei'sities at carnival time the students 
got up and performed playa The subjects were almost in- 
variably taken from the Scriptures or from the Ap)oc‘rypIia. 
Chaucer says of an Oxford student, tliat 

Sometimeii to shew his ]ightne««e and his iiiaatereyc 
He played Herod on a gallows high.** 

At the end of the fifteenth century the subjects changed, 
and students* plays were either reproductions from Plautus 
or Terence, or original oompositioua representing the 
common life of the tima 

The legal recsognition of Humanism within a University 
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commonly showed itself in the instituticn of a lectureship 
of Poetry or Oratory — for the Geriuaa Humanists were 
commonly known as the Poeta” Freiburg established a 
chair of Poetry in 1471, and Ikisel in 1474 ; in Tiibingeu 
the stipend for an Orator was legally sanctioned in 1481, 
and Conrad Celt is was appointed to a chair of Poetry and 
Elo(juence in 1492, 

Erfurt, however, was genenilly rt^garded as the special 
nursery of German university Humanism ever since Peter 
Luders had taught there in 1460. From tliat date 
the University never lacked Humanist teaehexs, and a 
Humanist circle had gnulually grown u{) among the suc- 
cessive generations of studenta The jK.‘rmanent chief of 
this circle was a German scholar, whose name wtis Guirad 
Mut (Mudt, Mutta, and Mutti are variations), who Latinised 
his name into Miitianus, and a^ldetl Kufus Unrause he was 
red-hairad. This Mutianus Kufus was in many resi)ect« 
a typical German Humanist. He was born in 1472 at 
Homburg in Hesse, had 8tudie<l at Deventer under Alexander 
Hegius, had attendcnJ the University of Erfurt, and had 
then gone to Italy to study law and the New laming. 
He became a Doctor of Dtws of Bologna, made friends 
among many of the distinguislusl Italian Humanists, and 
bad gained many patrons among the ainlinals in Home. 
He finally settled in Gotha, wliere he hail reeciveil a 
canonry in the Church. He did not win any distinction 
as an author, but has left l>ehind him an inten?«ting 
collection of letters. His great delight was to gather 
round him promising young student h Uduiiging to th«* 
University of Erfurt, to superintend their reading, and to 
advise them in all literary matters. While in Italy he 
had become acquainted with Pico della Mirandola, and ha*i 
adopted the conception of combining Platonism and Christi- 
anity in an eclectic mysticism, which was to be the esoteric 
Christianity for thinkers and e<luciited men, while the 
popular Christianity, with its supeistitions, was needixl for 
the common herd Christianity, he taught, had its b^ifi* 
nmgs long before the historical advent of our Lord ITie 
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true Chri«t/* he said, waa not a man« but the Wisdom of 
God ; Ho was the Son of God, and is e(]ually imparted to 
the Jews, the Greeks, and the Oermana” * ITie true Christ 
is not a man, but spirit and soul, which do not manifest 
themselves in outward ap{>earance, and are not to be touched 
or seii&ed by the handa”* “The law of God/" he said in 
another place, “ which enlightens the soul, has two heads : 
to love Go<l, and to love one's neighlxiur as one's self. This 
law makes us (mriakers of Heaven. It is a natural law; 
not hewn in stone, as was the law of Moses ; not airved in 
bronze, as was that of the Homans ; not written on parch- 
ment or |ja{M*r, but implankHl in our hearts by the highest 
Teaclier." “ Wlioever has eaten in pious manner this memor- 
able and saving Eucharist, has done something divine. For 
the true IkKly of Clirist is peace and conconl, and there 
is no holier Host than neighbmrly love"'* He refused to 
Ixdieve in the miraculous, and held that the Scriptures were 
full of fables, rumut, like those of /l-lsop, to teach moral 
truths. He asserted that he had devoted himself to “ Gisl, 
the ,«aints, and tlie study of all antic|uity " ; and the result 
was expressaJ in the f«»l!owing quotation from a letter to 
Url>an (1505), one of his friciulB and imjdls at Erfurt: 

Tb«*re is but mie gtxl and one g^xhlees ; but there are 
many forins and many name® — ^lupiter, Sol, Aim>Ho, Moses, 
Ciirist, Luna, Ceres. Proserpina, TcHub. Mary. But do not 
spread it abri>jui ; we must keep silence on these Eleuainian 
mysteries. In religious matters we must employ fables 
and enigmas as a veil Thou who hast the grace of 
Jupiter, the best and greatest Go<l, shouldst in secret despise 
the little gods. When I say Jupiter, I mean Christ and 
the true God. But enough of these things, which are too 
high for ua'** Such a man looked with contempt on the 
Church of his age, and lashed it with his scorn. “ I do 
not revere the C4>at or the beard of Christ ; I revere tlie 
true and living God, who has neither l>eard norooal"** In 
private he denounml the fasts of the Chimdi, amfossioii, 

* ErmuM, dm JVii/iitiiii# nm/ms (Ouiwl, ISSS), p. 12. 

* /W4. p. t4. » p. 0S. ♦ iM. ft as. • Mi. p. 427, 

5 * 
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and masses for the dead, and called the begging friars 
“cowled monsteia.** Ha says sarcastically of the Christi- 
anity of his times : “ We mean by faith not the conformity 
of what we say with fact, but an opinion about divine 
things founded on credulity and a persuasion which seeks 
after profit Such is its power that it is commonly 
believed that to us were given the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. Whoever, tliei*efore, desi)i8es our keys, shall fcid 
our nails and our clubs {qumjuis daves conkimerii clarum 
ei elamm seniiet). We have taken fn)m the bimst of 
Serapis a magical stamp to which Jesus of (bililee has 
given authority. With that figure we jmt our foes to 
flight, we cozen money, we consecnite (bnl, we shake hell, 
and we work miracles ; whether we 1 k) hmvenly mindtxl or 
earthly mimb'd makt*s no matter. pn)vided we sit happily 
at the banquet of Ju{>iter.*' ' lUit he did not wish Ui 
revolt from the external authority of the Church of the 
day, “He is impious who wishes to know more than tluj 
Church, We bear on our foreluMd,” he aiiys, “ the of 
the Cross, the standartl of our King. Ia?t us not be destirters ; 
let nothin:: base be found in our camp."* The authority 
which the Humanists revolted against was merely intelkx:- 
tual, as was the freedom they fought for. It did not 
belong to their mission to proclaim a spiritual freedom or 
to free the common man from his slavish fear of the 
mediaeval priesthiXKl ; and this made an impassable gulf 
between their aspirations and those of Luther and the 
real leaders of the Keformation movement.* 

The Erfurt circle of Humanists had for membcm 
Heinrich Urban, to whom many of the letters of Muttanuw 
were addressed, Petreius Alperbacdi, who won the title of 
“ mocker of gods and men ** (derisor deorum ei luminum), 
Johann Jaeger of I>omheim (Crotus Rubeanus), George 
Burkhardt from Spalt (Spalatinus), Henry and Peter 
Eberach. Eol»an of Hesse (Helius Eohanus Heasus), the 

* Knuise, Bri^fwechml tk$ Bufm 1S55), p. Tt. 

• liniL 17^ : ** Non «it vobis^ uiti in caiitns (tuMiiit) ulU turpitude.** 

»/Wd. ; «£. mpmdMUy LetUr to UrUu, pp. 362, 353, sad pp. t5i| 10(1. 
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moet gifted of them all, and the baideet drinker, joined 
the circle in 1494. 

Similar university circles were formed elsewhere; at 
Basel, where Heinrich Ix>riti from Glams (Glareanus), and 
afterwards Erasmus, were the attractions; at Tubingen, 
where Heinrich Bebel, author of the Facetia, enoouxi^ed 
his younger friends to study history ; and even at Kdln, 
where Hermann von Busch, a pupil of Deventer, and 
Ortuin Gmtius, afterwartls the butt of the authors of the 
EpisMce obscurorum virorum, were looked upon os leaders 
full of the New Learning. 

As in Italy Po{>es and cardinals patronised the leaders 
of the Renai‘<.sance, so in Germany the Em]>eror and some 
princes gave their protection to Humanism. To German 
scholars, who were at the head of the new movement, 
Maximilian seemed to lx; an ideal mler. His coflers no 
doubt were aimost always empty, and he had not lucrative 
posts at his ennmuind to bestow upon them ; the position 
of court poet given to Conratl Celtcs and afterwards to 
IJlricIi von Hntten brought little except coronation in 
presence of the imperial court with a tastefully woven 
laurel crown ; ’ but the character of Maximilian attracted 
{icasantry and scholars alike. His romanticism, his abiding 
youthfulnfws, his amazing intellectual versatility, bis knight- 
errantry, and his sympathy fascinated them. Maximiliaii 
lives in the folk-song of Germany as no other ruler does. 
The scheme of education sung in the Wemkunig. and 
illustrated by Hans Burgmaier, entitled him to the name 
“ the Humanist Emperor.” 

§ 9. JReueJUin. 

Tlie German Humanists, whether belonging to the 
learned societies of the cities tw to the groups in the Uni- 
versitios, were too full of individaality to present the 

* Je hi* unif Hvmamumm t» /Io/im mmd l>rmi»rJk4mmd 

(Berlin, 1882, Onokwi’e Serito) hM given e frietare of tlie inaiciiin of the 
poet Inwente on p. 4®7, and one of Oonmd Odtne orowned on j>. 45>. 
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appearance of a body of men leagued together under the 
impulse of a common aim. The Erfurt band of scholars 
was called “ the Mutianio Host " ; but the partisans of the 
New Learning could acarcelj be said to form a solid 
phalanx. Something served, however, to bring them all 
together. This was the persecution of Reuchlin. 

Johann Keuchliii (1455-1522). like Erasmus after 
him, was very much a man by himself. He entered histoiy 
at 6rst dramatically enough. A party of lulian Humanists 
had met in the house of John Arg} ro{>oulo8 in Home in 
1482. Atnong them was a young unknown German, who 
bad newly arrived with letters of introduction to the host 
He had come, he explained, to study Greek. Argymjiouloe 
gave him a Thucydid^ and him to construe a page 

or two into Latin. vHeuchlin construed with such ca.se and 
elegance, that the comjkany exclaimwl that GrtMH-e had 
flown across the Alps to setth* in Germany. The young 
German spent some years in Italy, enjoying the friendship 
of the foremost Italian scholars. He was an ardent 
student of the New Ia>aming, and on his return was the 
first to make Greek thoroughly popular in Gennany. But 
he was a still more ardent student of Hebrew, and it may 
almost be said of him that he introduced that ancient 
language to the peoples of Euiopa IH? .iBSl Ryidim entii 
Hebrqi^ ( 1 506), a, jjratnraar and dictiopuiy. ip 
the first ^li.iiL ita kind. His interest in the language 
was more than that of a student He believed that 
Hebrew was not only the moet ancient, but the holiest of 
languages. God had spoken in it He Iwl revealed Him- 
self to men not merely in the Hebrew writings of the Old 
Teetament, but had also imparted, through angels and other 
divine messengers, a hidden wisdom which has been pre- 
served in ancient Hebrew writings outside of the Scripturei, 
— a wisdom known to Adam, to Noab, and to the I’atri- 
archs. He expounded his strange mystical theoeophy in 
a curious little book, De Verho Mirijieo (1494), fall of out- 
of-the-way learning, and finding sublime mysteriee in Um 
very points of the Hebrew Scrij^utes. Perhape his o«a* 
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tral thmight in exprwwed io the sentence, '**t5cxl is love; 
ujon iu hope ; the tend between them is faith. . . . God 
and man may be so combined in an indescribable anion 
that the human God and the divine man may be con- 
sidered as one being.” * The book is a Symponum where 
Sidonius, llaruch, and Capnion (Renchlin) hold prolonged 
discourse with each other. 

Renchlin was fifty-four years of age when a controversy 
began which gradually divided the scholars of Germany 
into two canii», and banded the Humanists into one party 
fighting in defence of frt‘<! inquiry. 

John Pfefferkom (1469-1522), tern a Jew and oon- 
verUxl to Christianity (1 505), animated with the teal of 
a ccMJvert to bring the Jews wholesale to Christianity, 
and perhaps ttlimuliletl by the Dominicans of Koln 
(C-«jlogne), with whom he was closely associated, conceived 
an idea that his former co-religionists might be induced to 
aecopt Christianity if all tlunr |>eculiar books, the Old 
Testament excepted, were confiscated. During the earlier 
Middle Ages the Jews had been continually jerseeuted, 
and llteir persecution bar! always been popular ; but the 
fifteenth century had been a period of oomfiarative rest 
foi them ; they had Isiught the imperial protection, and 
their services as physicians had been gratefully recognised 
iu Fniakfurt and many other citie*.* Still the popalar 
h.atred against them as usurers remained, and manifested 
itself in every time of social upheaval It was always 
easy to arouse the slumbering antipathy. 

Pfofferkom 1ml written four books against the Jews 
{Jvdtnspifgtl, Judtnhtichtt, Ostemtuek, Judmftind) in the 
years 1507-1509, in which he had suggested that the 
Jews should be forbiildon to practise usory. that they 
should be compelled to listen to sermonsi, and that their 
Hebrew books should be oonfisoated. He actually got a 
mandate from the Emperor Maxiudlian, probably thro«{^ 
some corrupt secretary, empowering him to eeiae upon all 

' Dt Tit*# Mtfi/ht (ad. imh p. 71. 

AnitMhw to nk tff-. tS-4t. 
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such hooka Ho hoga^ his work in the Rhineland, and 
liad already oontiHcatod the l>ookB of many Jews, wlien, in 
the summer of 1609, he came to Reuchlin and requested 
his aid. The scholar not only refused, but pointed out 
some irregularities in the im|>erial mandate. The doubtful 
l^ality of the imperial order had also attracted the attention 
of Uriel, the Archbishop of Mainz, who forbade his clergy 
from rendering Pfelferkom any assintanco. 

Upon this Pfefferkom and the Dominicans again applied 
to the Emperor, got a second mandate, then a tliuxl, which 
was the important one. It left the matt<*r in the hands 
of the Archbishop of Mainz, who was to co!le<'.t evidence 
on the subject of Jewish bo^tk.s. He w^as U) ask the opinions 
of Reuchlin, of Victor von Karbcn (I422-1515), who had 
been a Jew but was then a Christian priest, of James 
Hochstratten (1460-1527), a Dominican and Inquisitor 
to the diocese of Koln, a strong foe to Humanism, and of 
the Universities of Heidelberg, Erfurt, Kdln, and Mainz, 
Tliey were to write out their opinions and semi them to 
Pfefferkom, who was to present them to the Kmperor. 
Reucldin was accordingly asked by the Archbishop to 
advise the Emj)eror ** whether it would l:>e pniiaeworthy 
and beneficial to our holy religion to destroy such books 
as the Jews used, excepting only the books of the Ten 
Commandments of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalter 
of the Old Testament ? ” Reuchlin’s answer was ready by 
Xovember 1510. He went into the matUjr very thoroughly 
and impartially. He divided the lxK>k« of the Jews into 
several classes, and gave his opinion on each. It was out 
of the question to destroy the Old Tesstament Tlie Talmud 
was a collection of exj^oHitiona of the .Tewish law at varioui 
periods ; no one could express an opinion alxmt it unless 
he bad read it through ; Reuchlin had only been able to 
procure portions; judging from these, it wm likely that 
the IxKik di<l contain many things contrary to Qinstiimity, 
but that was the nature of the Jewish religion which mm 
protected by law; it did contain many good Uiiiig%Aiid 
ought not to be destroyed. The Calmla was, sccordisyi to 
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Beuchltn» a very precious book, which assured us as no 
other did of the divinity of Clirist, and ought to be care- 
fully preserved* The Jews had various commentaries on 
the iKKjks of the OM Testament which were very useful 
to enable Christian scholars to understand them rightly, 
and they ought not to be destroyed. They had also ser- 
luons and ceremonial lxK)k« belonging to their religion 
which Inid IxMjn guaranteed by iinj^erial law. Tliey had 
lKK>ks on arts and sciences wbif h ought to be destroye<l 
only in so fur os t!*ey taught such bubidden arts as magic. 
Lastly, there were lM>oks of jKietry and fables, and some of 
them might contain insults to Christ, the Virgin, and the 
Aptisllrs, and might deserve burning, but not without 
carefiil and cmu}H;l€!Ut examination. He addeil that the 
Inst way to deal with the Jews was not to burn their 
books, hut to engage in reasoimblr, gentle, and kindly 
discussion. 

BeucMin's opinion hI^hkI a]<<m : all the other authorities 
suggested ihe burning of Jewish ImxjUs, and the University 
t»f Main/, wimld not exempt tlie Old Testament until it 
had Wn sla^wui that it had not U^n tampered with by 
Jew isli zf^lots. 

Tise teiuj-ierato and scholarly answer of Keuchlin was 
mH<lf a charge against him. The controversy which fol- 
low «‘tl. and wiiich laslc^l for six weary years, wm so managed 
by the Ooiiniiicans, that Keuchlin, a Humanist and a lay- 
man, was made to apj^r as defying the tlieologians of ilia 
Mmrch on a |ioint of the<dog)". Like all nuHlueval con- 
irovereiea, it wiis (*onduct4ed with git»at biltefniesss and no 
lack of invective, fiv juently c^wirm? emuigh* The Mumanisis 
saw, however, that it was the case of a scliolar defending 
genuine scholamhip against obscuniniists, and, aflear a fruit- 
less endeavour to get Erasmus to lead tliem, they joined in 
a common attack. Artists also lent their aid In one 
contemjK)niry engraving, Keuchlin is seatisii in a car deckfsd 
with laurels, and is in the act of entering his native town 
of Pforxheim. Tlie Koln theolc^gians march in ehaiiis before 
the car ; Pfefferkoni lies on tbe ground with an executioner 
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ready to decapitate him ; citizens aiui their wives in gala 
costume await the hero, and the town’s musicians salute 
him with triuinjihant nielotly ; while one worthy burgher 
manifests his synnvathy by throwing a monk out of s 
window. The other side of the controversy is represented 
by a rough wooilcut, in which PfefTerkorn is seen break- 
ing the chair of scholarship in which a double-tongued 
Reuchlin is sitting.^ The most notable contribution to 
the dispute, however, was the publication of the famous 
Epidolw Obscurorum Viroruvi, inseptirubly connected with 
the name of Ulrich von Hutten. 


§ 10. T/u **Epistolft fJb$ct(rorum Fimrwm.” 

Wliile the coutroveray was raging (1514), Reuchlin 
had collected a series of testimonies to his scholarship, an«l 
had j)ublishe<l them under the title of letters from Eminent 
Mcji} This suggesteil to s^une young Humanist the idea of 
a collection of letters in which the oUscumntists couUl Ijc 
seen exjxising themselves and their unuttenible fully under 
the jjunxlied title of Episiolm Ohturamm Vin^uffL The 
lx)ok bears the stime relation to the scholastic dispuUlions 
of the later fifteenth century that Ikm Quiwte iUnm to the 
romances of mediieval chivalry. It is a famigo of iiiiestiofis 
on grammar, etymology, graduation pnxxslence, life in a 
country parsonage, and sr‘holistif^ casuistry. Magislor 
Henricus Sebaffsmulius writes from Rome tJhat ha went 
one Friday morning to brejikfast in the Canijiio dci Fiori, 

' A chronicle *ihI the detail* of the Kciichlifi eontro%'mv ure W rmtud 
in the* vohimc of the supplement to kiiif;** edition of ij r work* of 

Ulrich Ton Hutteo. G<>i;Ml Account*; are to 1^ fouiHl in 
%nd HumanismttM in Jtaiim uml pp. 510 tf. ISSU, 

Oncken* in Struuia’ Ulri<h im ffuUen: If is LiU and |ifi, 

100-140 (English tninsUtion hy Mn. Sturge, nn); and in 

Creightoo's I/iMary of ths Papacy /rmn ths Orrat HcKutm fhi SasJt 
Toh Ti, pp. 87 If. (l^ndon, 18&7}. 

*Tfae •ecoinl e<lition i« entitJe^I Illudrium Viraram //ukrvtlftii, 

Ofwoat, et Laiinm ad Jo, BeuMimum ; Uie fint wliticfii waji tnliUfcl 
CUsrorwM PirorttMt et4S. The IcUeiv tr® forty* tlree in filil 

being dram Erasnui^ the moet hamed man of the age/* 
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ordorofi an ogg, which on ixiing opened contained a chickeit 
“ Quick/' said hia companion, “ swallow it, or tlie landlord 
will charge the chicken in the bill/' He obeyed, foigetting 
that the day was Friday, on which no fleeh could be eaten 
lawfully. In bis perplexity he consulted one theologian, 
who told him to keep hia mind at rest, for an embryo 
chicken within an egg was like the worms or maggots in 
fruit and chcsese, which men mn swallow without harm to 
their souls esven in Lent But another, eriually learned, had 
informed him that maggots in cheese and worms in fruit 
wore to Ijc classed as fish, which everyone could eat 
lawfully on fast days, but that an embryo chicken was 
quite another tiling — it was flesli. Would the learned 
Magister Ortuin, who knew everjlliintr, dwwle for him and 
relieve his burdened consciemti ? Tlie writers send to their 
dear Magisior Ortuin short Ijitin poems of which they 
are modestly promt TIjcv conhas that their verses do 
not scan ; but tlmt matters little. The writers of secular 
verse must alteiiitive to such things; but their poems, 
which relate the lives and deeds of the miints, do not need 
such refinenunta llie writt^rs confess that at times their 
lives art? not what Uw^y ought U» U*: but Solomon and 
Samson were not perfivt ; and they have t<M> much Christian 
Immility to wish to ext^el such honoured Christian sainla 
riie letters contain a good deal of grjissip alxmt the wicked* 
ness of the pi^ts (Humanists), lliese evil men have been 
speaking very diares}xt?tfully alH>ut the Holy Omt at Trier 
\l'revis) ; they have miid that the Blessed Relics of the 
Three Kinp at Ktdn are the bones of three Westphalian 
jHsasanta The contmixindents exchange confidences about 
sc»rmou« they dislike One preacher, who spoke with un- 
seemly earnestness, luwl delivered a plain sermon without 
any learned syllogisms or intricate thwlogical reasoning; 
he had sjjoken simply about Christ and His salvalion, 
and the strange thing was tliat the |ieop!e seemed to listen 
to him eagerly: such preaching ought to be forbidden. 
Allusions to Reuchlin and his trial ace scailered all through 
the letters, and the writers reveal aitlossty tlieir hopes and 
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fearc about the result. It is fjossible, one laments, that the 
rascal may get off after al! : the writer that worthy 
Inquisitor Hochstratten’s money is almost exhausted, anti 
that he has scarcely enough left for tlie necessary bribery 
at Rome; it is to be ho[)iHl that he will get a further 
supply. It is quite impiissible to translate tJie epistles 
and retain the original flavour of the language, — a mixture 
of ecclesiastical phrases, vernacular idioms and wonls* and 
the worst mediaeval Ditin. Of course, the letters contain 
much that is very objectionable : they attack the ohaiuctei 
of men, and even of women ; but tliat was an opiinary 
feature of the Humanism of the iimea They were un- 
doubtedly successful in covering the opjKUients of Keuchiiti 
with ridicule, more especially wdien some of the olwunintisUi 
failed to see the 8alii*e, and lookeil iijM>n the letters as 
genuine accounts of the views they symjwiihisiMi with. 
Some of the mendicant friars in England welconuHl a b<x)k 
against Reuchlin, and a Dominican prior in Tuabant bought 
several copies to send to his suiH*riorH, 

The authorship of these famous letters is not thorougldy 
known; prnhably several Humanist [M^ns wem at work. It 
is generally admitted that they came from the Humanist 
circle at Erfurt, and that the man who planmtl tlie book 
and wrote most of the letters was John Jaegtjr of Dondieim 
(Crotus Rubeanus), They were long ascrilaxl to Ulrich 
von Hutten ; some of the letters may have come from 
his pen— one did certainly. These K}/idoke Obmirerum 
Virarum, when compami with the Enmmium jl/ma 
of Erasmus, show how irnmeiisunibly inferior the ordi- 
nary German Huinanist was to tlie scholar of tlie Low 
Countries.' 

* The best <wlition of the f »h*^urorum yrnfrum to ti»e fotimi in 

voL i- of the Supplemeut to UlriH HuUmi Optra, 6 foia, witli 

2 toIb. of Supplement (Le ipzig, 1S64, H0&). The first wiiuoo wm ptibliilieidi 
in lfil5, and conaistcd of forty one ktten ; the aecond, in ISIS, mtailiwl 
the fame nttmbor ; in the third edition epjiendii of mrm adiliilonat 
letteci wa« added* In 1517 a second part ap{>oartMl oontaining nixty-two 
letters, and an apfiendix of eight letters was idd«<i to the aeoitid ediHea 
el the second part 
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§ 1 L Ulrkh tfon Hutien. 

Ulrich von Hutk?it,* the atomy fietrel of the Reformii* 
iion peri*id in (Jenniuiy, wa» a memt>er of one of the oldest 
families of the Franconian noblcis — a fierc^e, lawless, tur- 
bulent nobility. The old hot family blood cimrsed through 
his veins, and accounts for much in liis adventurous career. 
He was the eldest son. but his frail body and sickly dis- 
|x>sition marked him out in his father*s eyes for a clerical 
life. He was sent at the age of eleven to the ancient 
monastery of Fulda, where his pre<?ociiy in all kinds of 
mtellectual work seemed to presage a distinguished position 
if he remained true to the calling to which his tatber had 
destined him. The bt)y, however, soon found that he had 
no vocation for the Church, and that, while he was keenly 
interoste<l in all manner of studies, he deteste<l the scholastic 
tlu‘ulog}^ lie appealtMi to his father, toW him bow he 
liated tlic thought of a clerical life, and asked him to be 
|)ermttti*d to h)ok forwanl to the career of a scholar and a 
man of lett^*m. The old Franconian knight w'as as hard as 
men of his ci iss uaually were. He promimMi Ulrich that 
he could take as much time as he liked to educate himself, 
but that in the end be was to enter the Church. Upon 
this, Ulrich, an obstinate chip of an olistinate block, de- 
teiinint!d to make his escape from the monastery and 
follow bis own life. How he managed it is unknown. 
Me fell in with John Jac^r of lV>rn!ieim, and the two 
wandered, German student fashion, from University to 
UniverEity ; they were at Koln together, lliin at Erfurt 
The elder llutten refuse<l to assist his son in any way. 
How the young student maintained himself no one knows. 
He had wretcluxl health ; he was at least twice robbed and 
half-murdered by rutllans as he tmm]«iHi along ilje unsafe 
highways ; but his indomitable pur|mee to live the life of a 
literary man or to die sustained him. At last family friends 
patched up a half-hearted reconciliation between father and 

* HlmtiM, lUrkk itm Muikm, t (tadi «!•. Ldi|*ii%, liUk imadAlwl 
w •liibtlj sbrl4fsd by Mis. StvTII* (Lsadoa, lllik 
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son. Tl)ey pointed out that the young man’s abilities 
might find scope in a diplomatic career siuco the Church 
was 80 dislaBteful to luin, and the father was induccMi to 
permit him to go to Italy, pn»vided he applitnl himself to 
the study of law. Ulrich went gladly to the land of the 
New learning, reached Pavia, struggled on to Bologna, found 
that he liked law no WUer than theology, and begfin to write. 
It IB needless to follow liis erratic career. He Bucce<xlt*d 
frequently in getting patrons ; but he was not the man to 
live comfortably in dej^endence ; fie always rememl»er(Kl that 
he was a Franconian noble ; he had an irritable tom}>er, — 
his wretches! health funiishing a very adeijuate excuse. 

It is probable that his sojourn in Italy did as much 
for him as for Luther, though in a dith rent way. The 
Reformer tuirud with loathing from Italian, and iw|K‘cially 
from Roman wickednesa T!ie Humanist nu.M.liUited on the 
greatness of the imjjerial idea, now, he thought, the birth- 
right of his (termany, which was l>eing robbesi it by the 
Papacy. Henceforward he was duininated by one jKjr- 
sistent thougljt 

He was a Humanist and a jw»et, but a man ajiart. 
marked out fiom among hi.s fellows, desliiiHl to live in the 
memories of his nation when their names had l)een for- 
gotten. Tliey might lx? U»tter scholars, able to write a 
finer Ijatinity, and {»en trifles more elc^gautly ; but he was 
a man with a {nirixxse. His erratic and by no means pure 
life was ennohl^l by his sincere, if limited and unpracticsJ, 
patriotism, wrought, schemed, fought, flatteanl, and 

apostrophised to create a united (Germany under a n:^^o^ned 
Em[)eror. Wliatever hindered this w/is to Ihj attacked 
with what we^qons of sarcasm, invective, and scorn wew 
at his commaml ; and the am enemy was the Pa|mcy of 

f he close of the fifteenth century, and all tlmt it implied* 
t was the Pajjacy that draiircd (Jermany of gold, tliat kept 
be Emperor in thraldom, tJiat set one portion of the land 
against the other, that gave the seiiamtist dasigns of the 
princes their promise of success. The I’apacy wi« hit 
Cartilage, which must be destroyed. 
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Hntten was a master of inv^tive, fearless, critically 
destructive ; but he had small constructive faculty. It is 
not easy to discover what he meant by a reformation of 
the Empire — something loomed before him vague, grand, 
a renewal of an imagined past Oermany might be great, 
it is suggested in the Iiupicienia (written in 1520), if the 
Pa[>aoy were defied, if the princt^ were kept in their 
pro{)cr place of subordination, if a great imperial army 
were created and imkl out of a common imperial fund, — an 
army where the officers were the knights, and the privates 
a peasant infantry {tandsknuhtt). It is the passion for a 
German Imperial Unity which we find in all Hutten’s 
writings, from tlje early A'pw/ola ad Maxxmilianuvi Cenartm 
Italia fictitia, tbe Vadixus, or the Homan Triads, down to 
the InMpieiefdu — not the means whereby this is to be 
created. He was a bom focman, one who loved battle for 
Ijattle’s sake, who could never get enough of fighting, — a 
man with the bl(K>d of his Franconi.an ancestors coureing 
holly through bis veina Like them, be loved freedom 
in all thin<.;s — personal, intellectual, and religioua Like 
them, he scorned ease and luxury, and despised the 
burghers, with their love of comfort and wealth. He 
thought much more highly of the roblier-knight* tlian of 
the merchants they plundorwi. Genuany, he believed, 
would come right if the merchants and the priests could 
1)6 got rid of. The robbera were even German patriots 
who intercepted the introduction of foreign merchandiae, 
and protected the German producers iu securing tbe profits 
due U) them for their labour. 

'^utlen is usually classed as an ally of Luther's, and 
from the date of tbe Leipzig Disputation (1319), when 
Luther first attacked the Koman I*rimacy, he was an 
ardent admirer of Uie Reformer. But he had very little 
8yraj»lby with the dcejicr religioua side of the Refunna- 
tioD movement He regarded LuHier's protest against 
Indulgences in very mu^ the aune way as did Pope 
beo X. It was a contemptible monkiah dispute, and all 
sensible men, he thought, ought to delight to sec luouln 
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devour one another. " I lately said to a friar, who was 
telling me about it,” he writes, “ ‘ Devour one another, that 
ye may be consumed one of another.' It is my deeire that 
our enemies (the monks) may live in as much discord as 
possible, and may be always quarrelling among themselves.” 
He attached himself vehemently to Luther (and Hutten 
was always vehement) only when he foJind that the monk 
stood for freedom of conscience {The Liberty of a Christian 
Man) and for a united Germany against Rome {To the 
Christian Nobility of the German Nation respecting the 
Itefonmtion of the Christian Estate). As we study his face 
in the engravings which have survived, mark his hollow 
cheeks, high cheek-bones, long nose, heavy moustache, 
shaven chin, whiskers straggling as if frayed by the helmet, 
and bold eyes, we can see the rude Franconian noble, who 
by some strange freak of fortune became a scholar, a 
Humanist, a patriot, aiul, in lus own way, a reformer. 



CHAPTER IV. 


.‘^DCIAL CONDlTIONa* 

§ 1 . Towns and Tra^^f. 

It liaa bc‘en already s.ud that the tiinea of the BenaifiBance 
were a period of tmiiHition in the Bocml as well as in 
the intellectual condition of the ]Kioples of Europe. The 
economic changes were bO great, that no description of the 
euvironment of tlie Ecformation would l>e com|)lete with- 
out some account of the fwxiial revolution which was slowly 
progressing. It must l)e reinemhcrcMl, however, that there 
is some danger in making the merely general statements 

* Soirmcwi ; fUnwrk, Zimmfrisrh* Ckrtmik, 4 Tol». (2iicl ©d., Fmbiirg i Et 
1881-18*^2} ; ChmmkfH dtr dtulschem SiddU, 29 voIa. <in progrcM) ; Grirom, 
H^eiMhUmfr, 7 volt. (GotUngf^n, 1840-1878) ; llwUerliii, LMrrkuth (Qned> 
llaburg, 1840) ; LiUeticron, Du ktsiffrischin yUL^Oeder dsr DatiwrJkm ufm 
dfwiMhni^m kis turn MikrhmmieH {heiimg, 180&-1809) ; 

NarrrHA€A^f 1854) ; G^( iler ron Koysertberg*# Ju»ffewklle 

Sckn/Dfi (Trier, 18 bl); lUnf SacIis, Fasi {Xtudm^cke dtulsckm 
Fm^raiufwrh, 26, 27. 81, 82, 39. 40. 42. 48. 51, 52. 60. 68. 64); 

fon Schweiniehcn, JUben vnd Abmitwrr d$» sckhmiwkm KOltn^ ffamg 
». ( Bn iiiaij, 1820-1823) ; VandAtn, Social Lifg in Lutkeri rim« 

(W«i»tmiii*ier, 1902) ; Trithemiui, AwneUu Uwwm^fianmt 0&ll«ii, 1590). 

Latkr Books : Alwjrn ScIiuIk, DcuL^ckcM LAxcn im IM«m nmd IStm 
JohrhundcH (Fnigue, 1892) ; Kiiegk, DeutaJm BOr^hmm im MUtclalUr 
(Frankfurt, 1868, 1871) ; FreyUg, Bilder au» dkf dcnlackm 
11. ii. (Leipzig, lS99^tran«iAtioii bjr 5!rs. Malcolm of an earli€r «ditioii. 
London, 1862); the seHee of Mtm4)gmphitn wm^ dtuUehm K%Umro§$ckiekU 
edited by Steinh&ueen (Leipxig, 1890-1905), are Bill of Talueble infonnAtion 
and illustrations; Aloys Schulte, DU Fug^er in (Leipi%, 1904); 
Oothein, FolitUek§ und rtHgUm Foiksbew€ffumom vcr dor Bifformation 
(Breelau, 1878) ; Cambrulg^ Modom ffUCory, r. i. xr ; t. Besold, OmckUkU 
dir dituiehin Jt^orwuUim (Berlin, 1890) ; Gen^i. ffitns Smks wnd mim MeU 
(Leipxig, 1902) ; Jansoen, OmKkhU da deutsekm Folkes^ mil dim Auigamg 
dis AfUUlaliin, i. (1897); Both ▼. Sohreokensteln, Dm Batrurimi in dm 
dnUicken SMdUn (Freihurg L B., no date). 
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which aloiio are poeeible in this chapter. The e<*cnonnc 
torcm at work were riiodified and changed in cminuim and 
in districts, and during decades, by local oonditiona. Any 
general description is liable to be qualified by numerous 
exceptiona 

Beneath the whole mediaeval system lay tfie idea that 
the land was the only economic basis of wealth. During 
the earlier Middle Ages this was largely true everywhere, 
and was specially so in Germany. Each little district pro- 
duced almost all that it needed for its own wjinUs ; and the 
economic value of the town consiste<l in its being a cor- 
poration of art is.ius exchanging the fruits of their industries 
for the surplus of farm pro<luee which the peasiinls brought 
to their market-place. Rut the increasing trade of the 
towns, developed at first along the greater rivers, the 
arteries of the countries, gradually prcKluccil another source 
of wealth; and this commerce made great strides after the 
Crusades had opened the Kjistern markets to Euroi)ean 
traders. Trade, commerce, and manufaclures were the life 
of the towns, and were rapidly increasing their iin})ortance 

In mediieval times e^ich town wits an indejiendeut 
economic centre, and the regulation of industry and of 
trade was an exclusively municipal atl'air. This state of 
matters had changed in some amntries before the time 
of the Reformation, and statesmen had begun to recognise 
the imi)ortance of a national trade, and to take atepn to 
further it ; but in Germany, chiefly owing to its hopeless 
divisions, the old state of matters remaineci, and the 
municipalities continued to direct and control all com- 
mercial and industrial affairs. 

The towns had originally grown tip under the protection 
of the Emperor, or of some great lord of the soil, or of an 
ecclesiastical prince or foundation, and the early officials 
were the representatives of these fostering lowers. The 
descendants of this early official chiss bei^me known as 
the ^patricians” of the city, and they regarded all the 
official positions as the hereditary privileges of their class. 
The town population was thoroughly organised in associa- 
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Uons of workmtn* oommonly mXied gild#,- whkh at fin* omi- 
cserned themaelv^ mmpljr with Uie negukHoii and improte* 
raent of the indtmtry aimed on, and with the education and 
recroationH of the workera Hut these gilda " Boon asmmed 
a chamcter. The workmen belonging to them 

fonned the fighting force needed for the indei)endenoe and 
protection of the city. Each gild " had ita fighting 
organisatioin its war banner, its annoury ; and its members 
wore trained to the uae of arms, and pmetised it in their 
hours of recireation. The “ gilds tlierefore l>egan to claim 
some share in tljc government of the town, and in most 
(tenimn cities, in the decades Is^fore the Keformation, the 
old aristocratic government of tlie “ patricians ” had given 
pla(x* U:» Uic more democ’ratic rule of tlie gilds.” The 
chief offices oonnecte>d with the “ gilds " insensibly tender! 
to iKKJome hertHiitary in a few leading families, and this 
crcatetl a second '* j»ittricial,” whose control wm resented by 
the gmit mass of the workmen. Nurnberg was one of 
the few great German cities where the old “ i>atricians ” 
oonlinued to rule down to the times of the Keformation. 

These “ gilds ” were for the nu>st |»art full of business 
(energy, which showtNi itstdf in the twofold way of making 
such n^ulations as they iKdieved would insure good work* 
luanship, and of s^nniring faciliticjs for the sale of their wrares. 
All the Workmen, it was Kdieved, were interested in the 
pimlnclion of gooti articles, and the Ixul workmanship of one 
artisau was regarde d as bringing discredit upon all Hence, 
as a rule, every article was t-estCAl in private before it 
was exiM>w3<! for public sale, and various punishments were 
devijHMi to check the pnKluction of inferior gooda Thus 
in Bremen every Imdly mmle fxiir of shoes was publicly 
destroyed at the pillory of the town. Such regulations 
l>oloiig©d to the pri%'ate administration of tlie towns, and 
diflbred in different places. Indeed, the whole municipal 
govonunent of the German cities presents an endless variety, 
due to the local history and other conditions affecting the 
individual towns. While the production was a matter for 
private regulation in each centre of industry, distribution 
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involved the towns in Bometbing like a common polioj. 
It demanded safe uimns of cowmnaimtion lietween one 
town and another, Iwtween the towns and the rural dis« 
fcricts, and safe outlets to foreign lands. It needed roads, 
bridges, and security of travel The towns lianded them- 
selves together, and made alliances with j) 0 \verful feudal 
nobles to secure these ailvanUgea. Such was the origin 
of the great Hanseatic League, which had its l)eginningH 
in Flanders, spread over North Germany, included the 
Scandinavian countries, and grew to l)e a Euroj>oan j)ower,* 
The less known leagues among the cities of South Germany 
did equally good service, and they commonly secured 
outlets to Venice, Florence, and Genoa, by alliances with 
the peasantry in whose hands were the chief {wisses of the 
Alps. All this meant an opi> 08 ition l)etwecn the burghers 
aud the nobles — an opjx>sition which was continuous, which 
on occasion flameti (Uit into gi'eat wars, and which com* 
{>elled the cities to maintain civic armies, composed jKirtly 
of tlieir citizens and jiartly of hireii trcnqis. It was 
reckoned that Strassburg and Augsburg together could 
seud a fighting force of 40,000 men into the field. 

Tlie area of trade, though, according hi mo<lern ideas, 
restricted, was fairly extensive. It inchide<l all the Oiun- 
tries in nuxlern Euro{>e and the adjacent seaa Tlie sea- 
trade was carrie<l on in the Mediterranean and Black Sens, 
in the Baltic and North Seas, and down the wet»h^ni csoosts 
of France and Spiin. The Nfirth Sea wtis the groat fishing 
grouinl, and large quantities of driest fish, nmmmxj for the 
due keeping of Lent, were desjmichetl in coasting vaaseli, 
aud by the overland routes to the Houthern cotmlries of 
Europe Furs, skins, and corn c-ime from Kussia and the 
northern countries. Sjxiin, some jiarts of Germanj^ and 
above all England, wetts the wo<iI-expf>rting countriaa Hie 
eastern counties of England, many towns in Gemiany and 
France, and esiiecially the Low Countries, were ttie cmlim 
of the wcKillen manufactures. The nortfi of France wot 
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the great fl«x-grr»w!ng country. In Italy, at Barcelona in 
Spain, and at lyoiiH in Franco, nilk vm pmimed aud 
manufactured Tim Bjiicee and dried fruits of tbe Emt, 
and it« ailka and costly brocadea and featbera, came frow 
the I-evant to Venice, and were carriotl north through the 
great paaaea which pierce the range of the Alp«, 

Civic stateBiuen did their beat, by mutual bargama and 
the eateblishment (d factorieft, to protect and extend trading 
facilitiae for their Uiwusmen. The German merchant bad 
Ilia magnificent Fondmo d^i Ttdeschi in Venice, bi« factories 
of the Hanseatic Ix*ague in bmdon, Bruges, Bergen, and 
even in far-iiH* Novg<»rod ; arid EngHahmen had ako their 
facU>riea in fon igo j^iuta, within which they could buy and 
sell in jioacc. 

The jauils of the Cterman merchant, in spite of all 
civic kiagufs. were at home mtlier than abroad His cM>untry 
iwaniuxl with Free Nobles, each of whom looked ui>on 
himsedf as a sovereign jxiwcr. with full right to do as he 
pleaBOii within his own iiommiona, whether tln^se w^ere an 
ext^.maive pnnnjjality or a few hundml acres surrounding 
his castle. He could imj4»5e what Utils or customs dues 
ha plmanl on the iiu rchauls wdiosc heavily-laden waggons 
enten>i his tomu»n€*a. He had cusu»mary rights which 
made iioaI rouis ami the lack of hridgeB advanUiges to the 
lord of the Siul If an axle or wheel broke, if a waggtm 
ui*t in c rossing a dangerous fonb the Kilos thrown on 
the imth or stmmh?tl on the Imnks of the stream could 
clatniiyl by the proprietor of the land. Worse than all 
were the {lorili fnun the niblw-knighta — -men who insisted 
on their right U) make private war even when that took 
the form of lughway ndilH^ry, and wlio largely subsisted on 
the gains which came, as they said, from making Uieir 
** horaos bite off the purses of tmvelleia.** 

In spite of all these liimlriuic^, a capilaliat claw 
gradually ar<.>se in Ctmuany, profila, alf4igidher 

uimrt from trade, c«.)uld be made by iwaiwging, colkctiiig, 
and forwanling tbe^ money coming from the tiiii%"ersal 
system of ttHliilgeticea. It was in this way that the 
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Fuggers of Augsburg first rose to wealth. Money soon 
bred money. During the greater i>art of the Middle Ages 
there wiis no such thing as lending out money on interest, 
save among tlie Italian merchiints of North Italy or 
among the Jews. The Church had always pnihibitetl 
what it called usury. But Churchmen were the first to 
practise the sin they had condemned. The members of 
ecclesiastical corpomtions began to make useful advance, 
charging an interest of from 7 to 1 2 j>er cent. — moderate 
enough for the times. Gmlually the custom spread among 
the wealthy laity, who did not confine themselves to these 
reasonable profits, and we find Sebastian Brand im'eighing 
against the “ Christian Jews/* who had become worse 
oppicssors than the Israelite tyipilalists wh(jin they copied. 

But the great alteration in social conditions, following 
change in the di>nibutiun wraith, < inic when the 
of geograpliical discovery had niuhie a Wiild commerce 
possilde thing. 


§ 2. Gff^jraphirrtl Ih'sriyvrrifs and thf htlri^^ning of a 
\yurld Trade, 

The fifteenth century from its l)eginning had 9mn one 
geographical discovery after another. Perhaps we may 
my that the sailors of Genoa bad begun the new era 
by reaching the Azores and Madeira. Tlien Dom 
Henrique of Portugal, Governor of Ceuta, organiscil 
voyages of trade and discovery down the coast of Africa. 
Portuguese, Venetian, and Genoese captains commanded 
his vessels. From 1426, exjiedition after ex[iedition was 
sent forth, and at his dejith in 14 GO the coast of Africa 
as far as Guinea liad l)eon explored. II is work was 
carried on by hi.s countrymen- The Guinea trade in 
slaves, gold, and ivory was established m early as 1 480 ; 
the Congo was reached in 1484 ; and Portuguese ships, 
under Bartholomew Diaz, roundttl tlie Cape of Good Ilo|)e 
in 1486. During these later years a new motive had 
promptcid the voyages of exploration, 'flie growth of the 
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Turkish power in the oaflt of Eurojxj had destroyed tlie 
commercial colonies and factories on the lilack Sea; the 
fall of Constantinople had blwked the route along the 
valley of the I)anul)e ; and Venice bad a mono]K>ly of the 
tnide witli R^*d Syria, the only rermiining cliannels 

by which the merchandise from the Eiist reached Eurojxj. 
The great commercial problem of the times was how to 
get some hold of the direct trade with the Eist. It was 
this that in8pire<l llrislol skipjiers, familiar with Icxdand, 
with the itlcii that by bdlowing old N^irse tmditiuns they 
might find a {mth by way of the North Atlantic; that 
sent Columbus across the Mid-Atlantic to dis(*/*ver the 
Bahamas and the continent of America ; and that drove 
the more fortunate Portuguese round tlie Ca]>e of Gocxl 
Ho{^ Young Vasco da Gama rta^ hed the first, 

when, after doubling the Cajx*, he Siiilnl up the eaateni 
coast Afrkia, reached M<imK*sa. and then boldly crossed 
the Indian Ocean to Calicut, the Indian enijn^rium for that 
rich tnuic which all the EurojK^an nations were anxious to 
share^ The ix>ssibilitie« of a world ccuninerce led to the 
cn^ilion of trading companies; for a larger cajutal w'as 
ne^ed than individual mendmnts jM)Rses.wl, and the 
formatirm of these comi>anie8 overshadowed, discriHlite<l, 
and finally destroyed the gild system of the mediaeval 
trading citiea 11*0410 and iiulusliy U^mmc capitalised to 
a degree previously unknown. One gnMit family of 
wipitalists, the Welser, had factories in Home, Milan, 
<*enoa, and Lyons, and tapj»ed tlie rich Easteni trade by 
their houses in Antwerp, LislK)n, and Madeira. They 
even tried, unaucc^^fully, to establish a German colony 
on the new continent — in Venezuela. Another, the 
Fuggera of Augsburg, were interested in all kinds of 
trade, but e«i>ecially in the mining industry. It is said 
tlmt the min«M of Thuringia, Carinihia, and the Tyred 
within Germany, and those of Hungary and S|>ain out^side 
it, were olmoet all in their hands. The capital of the 
family was eaiimiiUHl in 154G at sixty-tlirec millions of 
guldea This incimse of wealth does not seem to have 
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been confined to a few favourites of fort une. It belonged 
to the mass of the members of the grcfit trading companies. 
Von Bezold instances a “certain native of Augsburg*' 
whose investment of 500 gulden in a merchant company 
brought him in seven years 24,500 gulden. MjiXlJbant 
princes confi'onted the princes of the State and rimse of 
the Cluirch, and their presence and }K>wer dislocated tlic 
old social relations. The towns, the abodes of these rich 
merchants, acquired a new and powerful influence among 
the complex of national relations, until it is not too mucfi 
to say, that if the |x>litical future of (ouinany was in the 
hands of the secular princes, its social condilitui came to 
be dominated by the burgher class. 


§ 3. Inci'tau in Wealth and Ivxttriom Living. 

Culture, wliicli had long aiKindonc*! the chaslers, came 
to settle in the towns. We have already S(^cn that tIu‘V 
were the centres of Cerman Humanism and of the Now 
Learning. The artists of thetou man llenaissance iKdongeti 
to the towns, and their principal patnuis were the wealthy 
burghers. The rich merchants displayed their civn* 
patriotism in aiding to build great churches ; in erecting 
magnificent cliauibtns of commerce;, where merchandiao 
could be stored, with halls for buying and selling, and 
rooms where the men hants of the town could consult 
about the interests of the civic trade ; in building 
Artmhbfe or aasembly room.s, where the patt ician burghers 
had their public dances, dinners, and otlier kinds of 
social entertainments; in raising great towers for the 
honour of the town. They built magnificent private 
housea JEneas Sylvius tells us that in Nund>erg he 
saw many burgher houses that hefiti€*<i kings, and that 
the King of Scotland was not as nolly boused as a 
Ntirnberg burgher of the second rank. They filled th^e 
dwellings with gold and silver plate, and with costly 
Venetian gloss ; their furniture was adorned with delicate 
wood-carving ; costly tapestries, paintings, and efigravingt 
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decorated the walls ; and the reception-room or stvhe was 
the place of greatest display. The towns in which all 
this wealth was accumulated were neither populous nor 
f)Owerful. They cannot bo compared with the city 
republics of Italy, where the town ruled over a large 
territory : the lands belonging to the imperial cities 
of Germany were comimratively of small extent. Nor 
could they Ixmst of the j)opulation of the great cities 
of the Netherlanda Ntirnl>erg, it is said, had a population 
of a little over 20,000 in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Strassburg, a somewhat smaller one. The 
{)opulation of Fmnkfurt-on-the-Main was about 10,000 
in 1440 * The number of inhabitants Imd pinlmbly 
increased by one-half more in the decades immetliately 
j»n*ce<liiig the Reformation. But all the great towns, 
with their elaliorate fortifications, haudMune buildings, and 
lUiiBsive towers, bad a very imjK)sing apjK^arance in the 
k'ginning of the sixteenth century. 

There w^as, however, another side to all tins. Tliere was 
very little {>er8onal ** comfort ” and very little ji^uwnal 
refinement among the rich burghers and nobles of Germany 
— much less than among the corresjKUuiing classes in Italy, 
the Netherlands, and France. The towns were badly 
drained, if draiiuxl at all ; the streets were f^ddom jiavetl, 
anil mud and filth accumulated in ahni>st imiescTibable 
ways ; the garkige was thrown out of the windows ; and 
tixH>i>8 of swine were tlie onlinaiy sc'avengera increase 
of wealth sliowed itself chiefly in all kinds of sensual liring. 
Pixisacheni, o(!onomists, ami satirists denoimcr> the luxury 
and iiiimodesty of the dress l>oth of men and women, the 
gluttony and the drinking habits of the rich burgliers and 
of the nobility of Germany. We learn from Hans von 

Sc.hw(?inieben tkit noblemen pritleti themselves on having 

men among their retainers who could drink all rivals 

* 'nielli Sgitnit b*v« Wn take'll trt*m Dr. F. tch fWield iff 

4mit9rAm iWrliti, p When tk 

mjM tl}«l daring « vimtatlaii of 10,CK>0 dtod 

in NuraUif aloiio, tli« Umitmf «i woll at Uk« etlj matt bt indttdodL 
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beneath the table, and that noble personages seldom mot 
without such a drinking contest^ The we^Uthy, learned, 
and artistic city of Niirnberg possessed a public waggon, 
which every night w’as led through the streets to pick up 
and convey to their homes drunken burghers found lying 
in the filth of the streets. Tlic ChmnicU of the Zimmer 
Family relates that at the castle of Count Andrew of Son- 
nenberg, at the conclusion of a carnival dance and after the 
usual sleeping drink ” had been served round, one of the 
company went to the kennels and curried to the ball-nx)in 
buckets of scraps and slops gathered to feed the hounds, 
and that the lords and ladies amused themselves by flinging 
the contents at each other, “ to the great detriment," the 
chronicler adds, of their clothes and of the room." * A like 
licence pervaded the relations between men and women, of 
which it will perhaps suthce to say that the public Imths, 
where, be it noted, the bathing was often promiscuous, were 
such that they served Albert Diirer and other cnntcinix)rary 
painters the purpose of a “ life school " to make drawings 
of the nude,* 7The conversation and behaviour of the nobles 
and wealthy burghers of Germany in the decades before the 
Keformation displayed a coarseness which would liow be 
held to disgrace the lowest classes of the population in any 
country.* 

- The gradual capitalising of industry had been sapping 
the old “ gild " organisation within the cities ; the extension 
of commerce, and esf)ecially the sliifting of the centre of ex- 
ternal trade from Venice to Antwerp, in consequence of the 
discovery of the new route to the Etistern markets, and 

^ Hans van Sckvoeinieh-en, i. 155. 

* Zimmerische Chranik, ii. 6S, 69. 

• Ephrussi, Lts Bains d^s Femmes d' Albert Ihlrer (NUmWrg, no 

^ It bM recently become a fashion among mnm AnglivMn and liouitn 
Catholic writers to dwell on the *‘coar^iene8»'* of Luther displayed in hii 
writingB. One ia tempted to ask whether tlieie writem hare ever read the 
Zimmer Chrankls^ if they know anything al>out the FasivaclUej[Me in th« 
beginning of the sixteenth century, of the Jiolitmgen, of Thomas M timer 
and Bebel, Humanists ; abore ail, if they have ever heard of the jiarable of 
the mote and the beam f 
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above all, the growth of the great merchant companies, 
whoso woi Id-trade requiretl enormous capital, overshadowed 
the “ gilds ” and destroyed their influence. The rise and 
jK)wer of this capitalist order severed the poor from the 
rich, and created, in a sense unknown before, a proletariat 
class within the cities, which was liable to be swollen by 
the influx of discontented and ruined peasants from the 
country districta The corruption of morals, which reached 
its height in the city life of the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century, intensifieil the growing hatred between 
the rich burgher and the iKK>r workman. The ostentatious 
display of burgher wealth heightened the natural antipathy 
between merchant and nobla The universal hatred of thef 
inercliant class is a pronounced feature of the times. “ Tliey 
increase prices, make hunger, and slay the i>oor folk,” wiug 
a common saying Men like Ulriih von Hutten were 
prepared to justify the robher-knights l^ecause they attacked 
the merchants, who. he sfiid, were ruining (Jennany. Vet 
the merchant class increased and flourished, and with them, 
the towns which they inhabited. 

§ 4. The Cmuiiixon of the Pm»antry, 

The condition of the j>easjuitry in Germany has also to 
be dt?scribed. The folk who pmetise huslmndry usually 
form the most stable elenmnt in any community, but they 
could not avoid being touched by the economic movements 
of the time. Tlie sec^ls of revolution had long been 
sown amol^g tlie German i)easantry, and }>easant risings 
had taken place in different districts of south-central 
Kuro{>o fn»m tlje middle of the fourteenth down to the 
opening years cjf the sixteenth centuries. It is difficult 
to describe accurately tbe state of these German 
poasanta The social condition of the nobles and the 
burghers has had many an historian, and their modes 
of life have left abundant traces in literature and arehaecK 
logy ; hut jx^asant houses and implementa soon (>erished« 
and the chronicles seldom icfer to the world to which the 
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“laud-folk” belonged, fwive when some lo al peasant rising 
or the tragcnly of the Peasiints* War ihruiit them into 
history. Our main difficulty, however, does not arise so 
much from lack of descriptive material — for that can be 
found when diligently sought fur — as from the varying, 
almost contradictory statements that aie mada Some 
contemporary writers condescend to descTil^e the jieasant 
class. A large numl»er of collections of Weisjjiiimer, the 
consuetudinary laws which regulateil the life of the village 
communities, have been recovered and carefully 
folk-songs preserve the old life and usages ; many of the 
Fadna^hi^UU or rude carnival dnunas deal with {leasant 
scenes ; and Alljert Diirer and other artists of the times 
have sketched over and over again the j)ea8fint, his house 
and cot-yard, his village and his daily life. We can, in 
part, reconstruct the old peasant life and its surroundings. 
Only it must be rememWed that the life varied nut only 
in different parts of Germany, but in the same districts and 
decades under different rural proprietors ; tin* {leasoiit 
was so dependent on his over-lord tliat the character of 
the proprietor counted for much in llie condition of Uko 
.^jeople. 

The village artisan did not exist. Tfie i>eaMnts live<l by 
themselves apart from all otlier classes of the 
Tliat is the univer^l sUitement, They canrie^l the pmluce 
of their land and their live-stock to the nearf^t t<own, rdd 
it in the market-place, and Ixmght there what Ihcsy ueetlcMl 
for their life and work. 

They dwelt in villages fortified after a fashion ; for the 
group of houses was surrounded somctiiiieii by a wall, hut 
usually by a stout fence, made with strong iUikes and 
interleaved branches. This was entered by a gate that 
could be locked. Outside the fence, circling the whole was 

* The most ooii>[)let« oolldction of the W§ig(k&imr ii in mriiii 
VoIttiiMf i-iv. edited by J. Grimm, mid volamee f.-nt. by E. 

Sdbroeder, Oditiitgei), 1S40-1842, 1866, 1S6S, 1676. ImiKiftefit mtixmU 
Art girtii by AIwib SobalU in bif IMutmhm JUten im U wnd i$ 
kmtbn, VUmm, 1692, pp. 146-176 (OroM AtugAbt). 
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ft deep diteh croRsed by a ''falling door** or drawbridge 
Within the fence among the houaea tliere w^ia usually a 
small church, a public-house, a house or room (Spidhamt) 
where the village council mot ami where justice was dis- 
{KiiiseA In front sUmkI a strong wooden stake, to which 
criminals were tic<i for punishment, and near it always the 
stcK^ks, sometimes a gallows, and more rarely the pole and 
whiHd for Uh» l>arl>arou« mcHliicval punishment “ breaking 
on the whmd/' 

The houses were wcKwlen fnuiies filled in with ftun- 
driecl bricks, and were thatcluHl witli straw ; the chimneys 
ivere of wcmkI j>rotectcd with clay. Tlie cattle, fuel, fodder, 
and family were shelUjrcsd und*»r the one large roof. The 
ttinl»er for building and rojjaiis was gr^t from the forest 
under regulations set down in the Weisthumer, and the 
[>tjasants»^ had leave to Cijllec t the fallen branches for fire- 
wmxl, the women gjithering and carrying, and the men 
cutting and stacking under the eavt». All breaclies of 
the forest laws were w^verely punishi**! (in s^nne of the 
Wfitihkmer the fellnig of a tree without leave was pun- 
isluHl by lieheading) ; so was the moving of landmarks ; for 
wood and s<u! were precioua 

Mrift had a small fencctl garden attaehed, in 

which were grown cabkige^^, and lelluce ; small onions 

(ciUdle, iSWtffiW f vUs s), parsley, ami , js*ppiee, garlic, 
and h<*mp; appli*s. plums, ami, in South Germany, grapes ; 
aa well m other things wlnw^e nuslia \al German names are 
not tratialaiable by me w Ui«hive8 wtiro placed in 
the gartien, and a pip«>n-h<ni»e uauaUy Ptond in the yard. 

Tlie scanty undercloUnn); of tJie peaaanUl was of wool 
a>nl ihf tniUsr driwa of linen — the uien'p, girt wii4» a belt 
from which hung a aword. for they alwa}^ went armed. 
'Hieir furniture consisted of a table, seTeral three-legged 
stoola, and one or two chepUi Kude cooking ateoaiht bung 
on the walls, and dried pork, fruits, attd haaketa at gnun 
o« the mften. The drinking-cnpe were of coarae day; 
end we find regulations that the table-doth or ooTering 
ought to be washed at least once a year ! Tbdr ordinary 
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food was “ some poor bread, oatmeal j)orridgo, and cooked 
vegetables ; and their drink, water and whey/’ The live- 
stock included horses, cows, goats, sheep, pigs, and hens.' 

The villagers elected from among themselves four men, 
the Bauemmeisier, who were the Fathers of the community. 
They were the arbitei-s in disputes, settletl quarrels, 
and arranged for an equitable distribution of the various 
feudal assessments and services. They had no judicial or 
administrative powers ; these belonged to the over-lord, 
or a representative apj>ointed by him. This official sat 
in the justice room, hoard cases, issued sentences, and 
exercised all the mediaeval {x^wers of ‘'pit and gallows.*’ 
The whole list of mcxliaval punishments, ludicrous and 
gruesome, were at his command. It was he who ordere<i 
the scolding wife to he ciirried round the church three 
times while her neighlx)ur8 jeered ; who set the unfortunate 
charcoal-burner, who had transgressixl some forest inU> 
the stocks, with his bare feet exjxwxi to a slow tire till 
his soles weie tlmroughly burnt ; who beheadtHl men who 
cut down trees, and ordered murderci‘8 to be broken on the 
wheel. He saw that the rents, jmid in kind, were duly 
gathered. He directed the forced seiwices of ploughing, 
sowing, and harvesting the over-lord’s fiehis, what wood 
was to be hewn for the castle, what diudies dug, and wlmt 
roads repaired. He saw that the peasants drank no wine 

* In the intcreatinq of Tn<Nii«v»l r>f lUUs 1470 or H71, 

Liederhueh der Ciara HdUlerin .rg an<i No. 

(|>. entitled Von Mair Betien, a {>e4JMint wedding, (ind tell* 

us what each of the |»air coutrihutcil to the *‘{>leniabjn^/’ The Iiricie|ifroottt, 
Betze or Bertholoincw M iir, gave t-* his hride an liTe 'jurJmri) of land well 
flown with flai, eight bushels of oaU, two shwp, a cock awl fourtoen hens, 
and a amall sum of money {fUnff jrjunt p/tnnui^f } ; while Melxa Ko»Jung* tha 
bride, brought to the common stock two wexsien Ijachirea, a mare^ a goal, 
a oalf, a dun cow, and a young pig. It is j)crha|ii worth remarking tlial, 
according to the almost universal co:4om in m^t*val Utmany, and in 
•pite of ecclesiastical commandt and threats, the actual marriage mnmmy 
conaiited in the father of the bride demanding from Uie young people wbcUier 
they took each other for man and wife, and in their promising thenunlTOi 
to each other before witnesflei. It was not until the morning after the 
tnanruige had been eonauinmated that the wi'><}deri p^ir went to chnrch to get 
the prieet’e hleaeing on a marriage that had Uken place. 
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but what came from the proprietor’s vineyards, and that 
they drank it in sufBdent quantity ; that they ground their 
grain at the proprietor’s mill, and fired their bread at the 
estate bakehouse. He exacted the two most valuable of 
the moveable goods of a deatl {peasant — the bated “ deatb- 
tax.* Tliere was no end to his powera Of course, accord* 
ing to the IVeisthumer, these powers were to be exercised 
in ctalomary ways; and in some parts of Germany the 
indefinite “forced services” had been wimmuted to twelve 
days' service in the year, and in others to the payment of 
a fixed rate in lieu of servioa 

This description of the peasant life has been taken 
entirely from the WeiMhumer, and, for reasons to be seen 
iinineiliately, it jierhajis represents rather a " golden past ” 
tlian the actual state of mutters at the beginning of the 
sixtetmtb century. It shows the iieasanta living in a slate 
of rude plenty, but for the endless exactions of their lords 
and the continual roblieriea to which they were expemed from 
bands of sturdy rogues which swarmed through the country, 
and from companies of soldiers, who thought nothing of 
carrying off the ijeasant’s cows, slaying his swine, maltreat- 
ing his wumenkind, and oven firing his house. 

The peasiinla Irad their diversions, not always too 
seemly. On the days of Churcli fasti vals, and they were 
numerous, the petuuMitry went to cliurch and heard Mass 
in the morning, talked over the village htisincas under the 
lime-trees, or in some 0 })en 8]iacc near the village, and 
spent the af let noon in such amusements as they liked 
hc«t — eating and drinking at the public-house, and dancing 
on the village green. In one of bis least known poems, 
Hans Sachs di'scribes the scene — the girls and the pi{)eis 
waiting at the dancing- place, ami the men and lads in the 
public-house eating calf's head, tripe, liver, black puddings, 
and roast {lork, and drinking whey and the sour country 
wine, until some sank under the lienbhes ; and there was 
such a Jostling, soratching, shoving, bawling, and singing, 
that not a wtml could be heanl. Ttien three yonng rami 
came to the dancing- p!a(«, Iris sweetheart lia<l a garland 
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ready for on© of thorn, aad the dancing began ; othoi 
couples joined, and at last sixteen pairs of fwt wore in 
motion. Rougli jests, gestures, and camsses went round. 

“Nach dem der Mesaner von Hirscliau, 

Der taiixet niit d«58 Pfarrhau« Frau 
Von Budeuheiin, «lio hat er lieb, 

VieJ Sclierzeiw am Tanx mil ihr trieb.* 

The men whirled their juirtners off their feet and spun 
them round and round, or seized them by the waist and 
tossed them as high as they could ; while they themselves 
leaped and threw out their feet in such reckless ways that 
Hans Satdis thought they would all fall down. 

The winter amusements gathered round the spinning 
housa For it was the custom in most German villages 
for the young women U) resort to a large ro^>m in the mill, 
or to the village tavern, or to a neighbours house, with 
their wool and tlax, their distaffs and epimlles, some of 
them old heirlooms and riiddy ornamented, to spin all 
evening. The lads came also to pick the fluff off the 
lasses’ dresses, they mid; to hold the small bciiker of 
water into which they dipped their fingers as they span; 
and to cheer the 8pinst«*rs with songs and recilationa 
After work came the dancing. On festival eveuingi!, and 
especially at airnival times, the la^ls tralti^d their sweet- 
hearts to a late supper and a tlance ; and eHcortad them 
home, carrying their distatTs and si>indlea^ All the old 
German love folk-songs are full of allusions to this jH^iiwiiit 
courtship, and it is not too much U) say that ftoni the 
singing in the spinning house have (xunu most of the 
oldest folk-songs. 

These descriptions apply to* the Gennan peasants of 
Central and South Germany. In the north and north-east, 
the agricultural |K)i)ulation, which was for the most part 
of Slavonic descent, had bixm reduced hy their con- 
querors to a serfdom whicli had no jandlel in the more 
favouretl districts. 

» IUr%rk, Ziiit€hrifi fikr dtnOmhe CuUurgmhkM4^ it. (1S6S) SSfll 
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§ 5. Earlier Social Revolt*. 

It was among the [jeanants of German descent that 
there liml been risings, successful and unsuccessfnl, for 
more than a centurf. The train for revolution bad been 
laid nut where serfdom was at its worst, but where there 
was ease enough in life to allow men to think, and where 
freedom was nearest in sight. It may be well to refer to 
the earlier peasant revolts, l>cfore attemptujg to investigate 
the (-aus(‘s of that {jemianent unrest which was abun^ntly. 
evident at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The first great successful peasant relxillion was the 
fight for freedom mode by the people of the four forest 
cantons in Switzerland. The weapons with which they 
overthrew the chivalry of Europe, rude pikes made by 
tying their scythes to their u!()en8tockR, may still be seen 
in the historical musenma of Itasel ami Constance. Tljcy 
proved that man for man the pea.sant was as good as tlie 
noble. Tlie free peasant soldier had come into Injing. These, 
free peasants did not really secetle from the Empire till| 
1499, and were formally connected with it till 1C48. The 
Emperor was still their over-lord, liut they were his free 
jieusants, able to form leagues fur their mutual defence 
and for the protection of their rights. Other cantons and 
some neighbouring cities joined them, and the Swiss Con- 
federacy, with ils flag, a white cross on a red gixiuud, and 
ita motto, “ Each for nil and all for each," became a new 
nation in Eutojfe, During the next century (1424-1471) 
tlie ])eiu!ant8 of the Rluctiau Ai]>s also won their freedom, 
and fonued a confe<lonu'y similar to the Swiss, though 
separate from it. It was called the Oraub und . 

The example of these peasant republics, strong in the 
protection which their mountains gave them, fired the 
ima^nation of the German peasantry of the south and the 
south-west of the Empire, and the leaders of lost {xrpular 
causes found a refuge in the Alpine valleys while they 
meditated on fresh schemes to emancipate their followera 
We have evidence of the popukrity of the Swiss in the 
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towns and country districts of Germany all through the 
fifteenth and into the sixteenth century.^ 

But while the social tumults and popular uprisings 
against authority, whicl) are a ftmture of the close of the 
Middle Ages, are usually and rightly enough called |x.^asant 
insurrections, the name tends to obscure their reiil char- 
acter. They were nither the revolts of the poor against 
the rich, of debtors against creditors, of men who had 
scanty Ic^l rights or none at all against tho.ne wlio had 
the protection of the existing laws, ami they were joined 
by the poor of the towns as well as by the j>easantrj 
of the country districta The i^easiints genemlly begun 
the revolt and the townsmen followcil ; but this wa^ 
not always tiie case. Sometimee the mob of the eitit^8 
rose first and the jx?asants joined afterwarils. In many 
cases, too, the {X)orer nobles were in secret or o{)en sym- 
f)athy with the insurrectionary movement. On more than 
one occasion they leii the insurgents and fought at their 
head. The union of j)oor nobles and i>eaHants ha^l made 
the Bohemian revolt successful. 

It must also reimunhered that from the end of the 
fourteenth century on to the l)eginning of the sixteenth, 
however varied the cries and watchwords of the iusurgenta 
may be, one {w^rsistent m>te of de testation of the priesta 
(the pfaffen) is alw’ays hcani ; and, from the w^ay in which 
Jews and piiests are continually linked together in one 
common denunciation, it may Ik? inferrecl that the hatre<l 
arose more from the intoleniblc pressure of clerical ex- 
tortion than from any feeling of irreligion. Tfie titlitwi, 
great and small, and the mefins hiken to exaf‘l them, were 
a galling burden. ** The priests/* says an English writer, 
“ have their tenth fwirt of all the mm. mea/lows, [jmiture, 
grass, wood, colts. Iambs, geese, and cluckena Over and 
besides the tenth jiart of every servant’s wages, wool, milk, 
honey, wax, cheese, and butter ; yea, and they look so 
narrowly after their profits that the poor wife muit be 

Droyfwn, Ot$€hichU der prt^iisnsek^n Ptditil, li. I. p, SO&C {S Volt., 
Berlin. 185&-18S0) ; ThimuMftnd Felix Plafierr ll7f), |i. 9I 
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countable to them for evorj tenth egg, or elae ehe gettetb 
not her righto at Easter, and shall be taken as a heretic.” 
If As matter of fact, manj of these tithes, extorted in the 
■name of the Church, did not go into the pockets of the 
icieigy at all, but were seized by the feudal superior and 
‘went to increase bis revenuea Popular feeling, however, 
seldom discriminates, and feudal and clerical duee were 
regarded as belonging to one system of intolerable oppres- 
sion. Ilesides, the rapacity of Churchmen went far beyond 
the exaction of the tithes. ” I soe," said a Spaniard, 
“ that we can scarcely get anything from Christ’s ministers 
hut for money ; at Imptism money, at bishoping money, 
at marriage money, for confession money— no, not extreme 
unction without money! They will ring no bells without, 
money, no burkl in the cJiurch without money; so that it. 
seemeth tlmt Paradise is shut up from them that have no 
money. Tiie rich is buried in the church, the poor in the 
churchyard. The rich man may marry with his nearest 
kin, but the poor not so, aU>cit he be ready to die for love 
of her. The rich may eat flesh in Lent, but the poor may 
not, albeit flsh {lerimpe be much dearer. The rich man 
may readily get large Indulgences, but the poor none, 
because he wanteth money to pay for them.”* 

In apite of Uiis hatred of the priesto, it will be found 
that almost every insurrectionary movement was im- 
pregnated by some sentiment of enthusiastic religion, with 
which was bicndtxi some cx>nfused dream that the kingdom 
of God might be set up on earth, if only the priests were 
driven out of the land. This religious element drew some 
of ito strength from the liollard movement in England and 
from the Talwrite in Bohemia, but alt^ 1476 it had a dis- 
tinctly OerdUIir ffliffd’rter. Its oonnectiai) with what may 

almost be called the epidemic of pUgrimagee, the strongly 
increased veneration for the Bleesed Virgin, and the in- 
junctions laid upon the confederates i|t some of the 
revolatkm«try movemento to repeat so many PaUr Ko$ter$ 

7 * 
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and Am 3faH4zs, seem to lead to the conclusion that much 
of that revival of an enthusiastic and superstitious religion 
which marked the last half of the fifteenth century may be 
regarded as an attempt to create a popular religion apart 
from priests and clergy of all kinda 

One of the earliest of these popular uprisings occunml 
at Gotha in 1301, when the peiisantry of the neighbour- 
hood and many of tlie burghers of the town rose against 
the exactions of the Jews, and demanded their expulsion 
It was an insurrection of debtors agiiinst U8ui*er8, and was 
in the end put down by the majority of the citizena Fit)in 
this date onwards to 1470 similar risings took place in 
many parts of Germany, prompted by the same or like 
causes — the exactions of Jews, priests, or noblea The 
years 1431-1432 saw a great Hussite propiganda carried 
on all over Europe, Countries were flooded with Hussite 
proclamatioi^ and traverseil by Hussite emissaries. Paul 
Cfmwar was sent to Scotland, and others like him to Spain, 
to the Netherlands, and to East Prussia. They tauglit 
among other things that the Old Testament law about 
tithes had no place within the Christian Church, and that 
Cliristian tithes were originally free-will offerings, — a state- 
ment peculiarly acceptable to the German peasantry. All 
Germany had learnt by this time how Bohemian peasants, 
trained and led by men belonging to the lesser nobility, 
had routed in two memorable campaigns the imperial 
armies led by the Enqieror himself, and how they bad 
begun even to invade Germany. The chroniclers speak of 
the anxiety of the governing classes, civic and ruml, when 
they recognised the strength of the feelings excited by this 
propaganda. The Hussite doctrine of tithes appears here- 
after in most of the peasant programmea 

A still more powerful impulse to revolts was given by 
the tragic fate of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Charles 
was the ideal feudal autocrat. He was looked up to and 
imitated by the feudal princes of Germany in the fifteenth 
as was Louis xrv. by their descendants in the end of the 
seventeenth century. The common people regarded him as 
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thb typical feudal tyrant, and the hateful impresaion which 
his arrogance, hia Tindictiveness, and his oppression of the 
poor made upon them oomea ont in the folk-songs of the 
period : 

“ Er schact sich kUnig Alexander gleich ; 

Er wolt bezeringen alle Reich, 

Daa wante Got in kurzer atund.* 

He even came to be considered by them as one of the 
Antichrists who were to appear, and for years after his 
death at Nancy (1477) many believed that he was alive, 
expiating his sins on a prolonged pilgrimage. 

When this great potentate, who was believed to have 
boasted that there were three rulers — God in heaven, 
Lucifer in hell, and himself on earth — was defeated at 
Gruusun, routed at Morat, routed and slain at Nancy, and 
that by Swiss peasants, the exultation was immense, and it 
was believed that the peasantry might inherit the eartli.' 


§ 6. The religious Socialism of Hans Bohrn. 

During the last years of this memorable Burgundian 
war a strange movemcut arose in the very centre of 
Germany, within the district which msfjr be roughly defined 
us the triangle whose points were the towns of Aschaffen- 
burg, Wurzburg, and Ciuilsheim, in the secluded valleys of 
the Spessart and the Taubergrund. A young man, Hans 
Bohm (Bbhoim, Bohaim), belonging to the very lowest 
class of society, bdow the peasant, who wandered from 
one country festival or church ale to another, and played 
on the small drum or on the dudelsack (rude bagpipes), or 


* Liliencron, Die hiMori^chen Volkditder flcr Dcn'schen vom dreizehnt£v 
hh turn sechzehnten JuJirhundeH, ii. No. 146 (Lfeiptig, 1865-1669) ; cl. also 
181. 132, 183, 136, 137, 138-147. Konrad StoUo, imstor^X Krftirt, collected 
all the information he could from **prie8ta, clerical and lay atudenta, mer- 
ohanta, burghers, {Kmsanta, pilgrims, knights an4 other good people,** and 
wove it all into a Thiiringiam Chrenieie whicli forms the 83rd volume of the 
BiblioUiek de$ lUerarisehen VerHm in It reflects the opinions of 

the time almost as faithfully as the folk-songs do, and oontainf the above 
quoted saying of Charles ; cf. pp. 61 flt. 
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sang songs for the dancers, was suddenly awakened to a 
sense of spiritual things by the discourse of a wandering 
Franciscan. He was utterly uneducated. He did not 
even know the Cretnl. He had visions of the Bleeseil 
Virgin, who appeared to him in the guise of a lady dressed 
in white, called him to be a preacher, and promised him 
further revelations, which he received from time t.o time 
His home was the village of Helmstadt in the Taulier 
valley ; and the most sacred spot he knew was a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin at the small village of Niklashausen 
on the Tauber. The chapel had been granted an indulg- 
ence, and was the scene of small pilgrimages. Hans Bohrn 
appeared suddenly on the Sunday in Mid-I^nt (March 
24th, 1476), solemnly burnt his rude drum and bagpijies 
before the crowd of people, and declared that he had 
hitherto ministered to the sins and vanities of the villagers, 
but that henceforth he was going to be a preacher of grace. 
He had been a lad of blameless life, and his character 
gave force to his words. He related his visions, and the 
[>eople believed biin. It was a f>erio<l when an epidemic of 
pilgrimage was sweeping over Eiiro|>e, and the pilgrims 
spread the news of the propliet far and wide. Crowds 
came to hear him from the neii?hl>ouring valleyai His 
fame spread to more distant parts, and clirouiclers declare 
that on some days he preached to audiences of from twenty 
to thirty thousand persona His pulpit was a barrel set on 
end, or the window of a farmhouse, or the branch of a tree. 
He assured his hearers that the holiest »poi on earth, holier 
by far than Home, was the chapel of Our I^dy at Nikliis- 
hausen, and that true religion consisted in doing honour 
to the Blessed Virgin. He denounced all priests in un- 
measured terms : they were worse tlian Jews ; they might 
be converted for a while, but as soon as they went back 
among their fellows they were sure to become backslidem. 
He railed against the Emperor : be was a misereant, who 
supported the whole vile crew of princaa. over-loids, tax- 
gatherers, and otbm* oppressors of the poor. He scoffed at 
the Pope. He denied the existence of Purgatory: good 
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men wont directly to heaven and l>ad men went to hell. 
The day was coming, he declared, when every prince, even 
the Emperor himself, must work for his da/s wages like all 
poor peopla Ho aisserted that taxes of all kinds were evil, 
and should not be f>aid ; that fish, game, and meadow lands 
were cx)mmon prc>[)erty ; that all men were brethren, and 
should share alike. When his sermon was finished the 
crowd of devotees knelt round the “ holy youth," and he, 
bUiSsing them, pardone<l their sins in Goers name. Then 
the crowd surged round him, tearing at his clothes to get 
some scrap of cloth to take home and worship as a relic; 
and the Niklashausen chapel became rich with the offer- 
ings of the thousands of pilgrims. 

Tlie authorities, lay and clerical, little attention 
t-o him at first. Some princes and some cities (Niirnberg, 
for example) pnihibited their subjects from going to Nik- 
lashausen ; but the prophet was left untouched He 
came to believe that his words ou^dit to be translated into 
actions. One Sunday he asked his followers to meet him 
on tfie next Sunday, bringing tlieir swords and leaving their 
wives and children at homa The Bishop of Wurzburg, 
hearing this, sent a troop of thirty-four horsemen, who 
seized the prophet, flung him on a horse, and carried him 
away to the bishop’s fortress of Frauen lx? rg near Wurzburg. 
His foil<»wer8 had i>ennitte(i his capture, and seemed dazed 
by it. In a day or two they recovered their courage, and, 
exhorteil by an old peasant who had received a vision, 
and headcii by four Franconian knights, they marched 
against Frauenberg and surroundeil it. They expected its 
walls to fall like those of Jericho; when they were dis- 
appointed they lingered for some days, and then gradually 
di8i)er8od. Hans himself, after examination, was condemned 
to be burnt as a heretic. He died singing a folk-hymn in 
praise of the Blessed Virgin. ^ 

His death did not end the faith * f his followers. In 
spite of severe prohibitions, the pilgrimages went on and 
the gifts accumulated* A neighbouring Imight sacked the 
chapel and carried away the treasure, which he was forced 
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to share with his neighbours. Still the pilgrimages coo* 
tinued, until at last the ecclesiastical authorities removed 
the priest and tore down the building* hoping thei-oby to 
destroy the movement. 

The memory of Hans Bohin lived among the common 
people, peasants and artisans; for the lower classes of 
Wiirzburg and the neighbouring towns bad been followers 
of the movement. A religious social movement, purely 
German, had come into being, and was not destined to die 
soon. The effects of Hans Boh ms teaching ap{>ear in 
almost all subsequent peasant and artisan revolta^ Even 
Sebastian Brand takes the Niklashausen pilgrims os his 
type of those enthusiasts who are not contented with the 
revelations of the Old and New Testaraeiits, but must seek 
a special prophet of their own : 

Man weis doch an* der Schrift viel, 

Alia ait^m und aui^ neuem Bunde, 

Es braucht nicht wieder neiivr Ktinde. 

Dennoch wallfabrten sie zur Klanwjn 
Deei Sackpfeifers von Nickl;whauAen.” * 

And the Niklashausen pilgrimage was preserved in the 
memories of the people by a lengthy folk-song which Lili* 
encron has printed in his collection.* 

From this time onwards there was always some tinge 
of religious enthusiasm in the social revolts, where |>easant 
and poor burgher stood shoulder to shoulder against the 
ruling powers in (X)untry and in town. 

The peasants within the lands of the Abbot of Kerapten, 
north-east of the I^ke of Constance, had for two giuiera- 
tions jHX)tested against the way in which the authorities 

* The beat account of this movement ie to be found in an article con. 
triboted to the Archiv de$ historUchen Vereim wm C/nler/rnnJhm und 
J$eh£ifenhurff, xtv. iiL 1, where Hana Hdhm’f tafinga have Wen carefully 
eollected. Paator Eonrad StoUe'a Chrmide.^ publiahed in the library of 
the Stuttgart Literary Society {Bibluithdc de» lUerariwchfn Fertim in 
StnUgaH, xxxiiL), ii alao valuable. A liat of authorities may alao be fotmd 
in Ullmann’s Bifcrmen htfott ifu JkforriuUion (Kng. trana.), 1. 377 IT. 

* Narrmtehiff^ c. xi. 1. 14-18. 

* Die hittoTuckm Volkdieder der JJeuUchm wm 13 hU 16 Jakrhunderi, 
H. Ho. 148. 
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were treating them (1420-1490). Tlicy rose in open 
revolt in 1491-1492. It was a purely agrarian rising 
to begin with, caused by demands maile on them by their 
over-lord not sanctioned by the old customs expressed in 
the WeidhiJimir\ but the lower classes of tbe town of 
Kempten made common cause with the insurgenta Yet 
tliere are distinct tnices of impregnation with religious 
enthusiaam not unlike that whicli inspired the Hat^s Bolim 
movement Ttie rising was cruslied, and the Icadeis wiio 
68caj>ed took refuge in Switzerland. 

§ 7. Bundschvh Iierolt$, 

In the widespread social revolt which broke out in 
Klsass in 1493, the peasants were 8up|X)rted by the towns; 
demands were made for the abolition of the imperial and 
the ecclesiastical courts of justice, - ^or the reduction of 
ecclesiastical property, for the plundering of Jews who 
had bmi fattening upon usury, ami for tlH» curbing of the 
{>o\ver of the priests. The (lermans ha<l a proverb, ‘*The 
|xK>r man must tie !)is shoes with siring/' and the ** tied 
sfioe " (BumMiuh), the p<x>r man's shoe, l>ecame the emblem 
of this and subsequent social revolts, whil<* iheir motto was, 
“ Only what is just l>efore God.” This rebellion, which 
was preuiaturely betmyed, did not lack prominent leaders* 
One of them was Hans Ulnuui, the burgomeister of 
Schlettstadt, who died on the saifTold aflirming the justice 
of the demands which he and his comjwvniiuis had made, 
and pre«Jicling their future triumph. 

In 1501 the peas^ints of Kemj^ten and the neighbour- 
ing districts again rose in rebellion, and* were again joined 
by the poorer townspeopla In the year following, 1502, a 
revolt was planned having for its headquartiers the village 
of Unt6rgroml>ach,near Si)eyer ; it spread into Elsass, along 
the Nockar and down the Rhine Tlie Bundsekuh banuer 
was again unfurled. It was made of blue silk, with a 
white cross, the emblem of Switzerland, in the centre It 
was adorned with a picture of the crucified Christ, a Bund- 
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schuh on the one side, and a kneeling peasant on the other. 
The motto was again, ‘‘Only wliat is just before God."* 
Every associate promised to re{>eat five times a day the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Am Maria. The {Mitron saints weiv 
declared to be the Blessed Virgin and St John. The 
movement was strongly anti-clerical. The le*idei*8 taught 
that there could be no deliverance from oppression until 
the priests were driven from the land, and until the pro- 
perty of the nobles and the priests was confiscated and 
their jK)wer broken. Tithes, feudal exactions of all kinds,* 
and all social ine*]ualities were denouncetl ; watc?r, forest 
and pasture lauds were declaretl to be the common property 
of alL The leaders recognisetl the rule of tlie Emperor 
fis over-lord, but denounced all intermediate jnrisdictiona 
The plan was to raise the }>easfints and the townspeople 
throughout all Germany, and to call upc>n the Swiss to 
aid them in winning their deliverance from oppression. 
The revolt was put down with savage cnielty ; most of 
the leaders were (juartered. Many escajxid to Switzerland, 
and lay hid among the Alpine valleys 

One of these was Joss Fritz, who had been a .soldier 
{landsknecht ) — a man with many (jualitiee of leadership 
He had tenacity of purpose, great {>owers of organisation, 
and gifts of pei*sua8ion. He vowed U) rest«)re the Buruimhuh 
Leagua He remained years in hiding in Switzerland, 
maturing his plana Then he returned mjcretly to liis 
own |>eopIe. He seems to have seeurcMl an ap{x>intmeiit 
as forester to a nobleman whose lands lay near the U>wn of 
Freiburg in the Breisgau ; and there, in the small village 
of Lehen, he began to weave together again the broken 
threads of the Bundschuh T^eagtie. He minglfMl with the 
poorer people in the taverns, at church ales, on the village 
greens on festival daya He K}>oke of the justice of 
God and the wickedness of the world. He expounded 
the old principles of the Bundschuh with some few varia- 
tions. Indiscriminate hatred of priests seems to have been 
abandoned. Most of the village priests were peasantfi, 
and sufferal, like them, from overbearing »ui>eriora The 
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parish priest of Leben became a strong supporter of the 
Bundsehuh, and told his parishioners that all its ideas 
could be proved from the word of God. Joss Fritz won 
over to his side the “ gilds ” of beggars, strolling musicians, 
all kinds of vagrants who could be useful They carried 
his messages, summoned the people to his meetings in 
(|uiet spaces in the woods, and were active assistants. At 
these meetings Joss Fritz and bis lieutenant Jerome, a 
journeyman baker, cx^Kiunded the Scriptures “ under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit simply,” and proved all the 
demands of the Bundsthuh from the word of God. 

When the country seemed almost ripe for the rising, 
.Toes Fritz resolved to prepare the banner as secretly as 
possible. It was easy to get the blue silk and sew the 
white cross on its ground ; the dilTiculty was to find an 
artist sympathetic enough to |Hiint the emblems, and cour- 
ageous enough to keep the secret The banner was at last 
piiinted. The crucified Christ in the centre, a peasant 
kneeling in prayer on the one side and the Bundsehuh on 
the other, tlie figures of the Virgin Mary and St John, 
and the pictures of the Pope and the Emperor. The 
motto, “ O Lonl, help the righteous," was added, and the 
iMuncr with its striking symbolism was complete. The 
League had the old prognwnnie with some alterations: — 
no uunstera but Owl, the Po|>e, and the Emperor, no 
usury, all debts to be cancelled, and the clauses mentioned 
above. The leaders boasted that their league extended as 
far as the city of Kbln (Cologne), and that the Swiss would 
march at their head. But the secret leaked out before the 
date planned for the general rising ; and the revolt was 
mercilessly stamped out (151 2-1 513). Its leader (leaped 
with the Bundsehuh bauniT wound round his Inxly under 
his clothes. In four years he was back again at his work 
(1617). In a very short time his agents, the “gild” of 
wandering minstrels, poor prie. t8, pilgrims to local 
shrines, pardon-sellers, bogging friars, and even lepers, bad 
le^ed the peasantry and the poorer artisans in the towns 
in me vast conspiracy which {tcrmealed the entire district 
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between the Vosges and tlie Black Forest, including the 
whole of Baden and Elsass. The plot was again betrayed 
before the plans of the leaders were matured, and the 
partial risings were easily put down ; but when the 
authorities set themselves to make careful investigations, 
they were aghast at the extent of the movement. Tlie 
peasants of the country districts and the })opulace of the 
towns had been bound together to avenge common wrongs. 
The means of secret communication had been furnished by 
country innkeepers, old lafidsknrcfiis, pedlars, parisli priests, 
as well as by the vagrants above niontione<l ; and tlie names 
of some of the subordinate leaders — “ long John, § ** crooke<i 
Peter, “ old ** Kuntz — show the classes from which they 
were drawn. It was discovered that the populace of Weisen- 
burg had come to an agreement witli the i»eople of Hagenau 
(both tow^ns were in Elsass) to slay tlje civic councillors 
and judges and all the inhabitants of noble descent, to 
refuse payment of all imperial and ecclesiastical dues, and 
that the Swiss had promised to come to their assistance. 

One might almost say that between the years 150.S 
and 1517 the social revolution was {permanently esUihlished 
in the southern districts of the Empire, from Elsiiss in the 
west to Carinthia and the Steiermarck in the wist. It is 
needless to describe the risings in detail. They were not 
purely peasant rebellions, for the townsjpeople were almost 
always involved ; but they all displayed that mingling of 
communist ideas and religious enthusitism of which the 
BuTidschuh banner had become the emblem, and which may 
be traced back to the movement under Hans Buhm as its 
German source, and perhaps to the cjarlier projpaganda 
of the Hussite revolutionaries or Taborites. The later 
decades of the fifteenth and the earlier years of the six- 
teenth century were a time of permanent social unrest 

§ 8. The Causes of the continuous Revolts. 

If we ask why it was that the peasants, whose lot, 
according to the information given in the Weisthiimer, 
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could not have been such a very hard one, were so ready 
to rise in rel>ellion ^hiring the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, the answer seems to be that there must have 
l»een a growing change in their circumstances. Some 
chroniclers have described the condition of the peasants 
in the end of the fifteenth and in the l>eginning of the six- 
teenth century, and they always dwell upon their misery. 
John Bbhm, who wrote in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, siiys that their lot was hanl and pitiable,” and 
calls them “slaves.”^ Sebastian Frank (1534), Sebastian 
Munster (1546), H. Pantaleone (1570), an Italian who 
wrote a description of Germany, all agree with Bohm. 
Frank adds that the peasants hate every kind of cleric, 
good or bad, and that their 8]^,ech is full of gibes against 
priests and monks ; wliile Pantaleone observes that many 
skilled workmen, artisans, artists, and men of learning 
have sprung from this despised peasant clasa There must 
have been a great change for the worse in the condition of 
the poorer dwellers both in town and in country. 

So far as the townsmen are concerned, nothing need be 
adde<i to what has already been miid ; but the causes of 
tlie growing depression of the peiisantry were more com- 
plicated. The universal testimony of contemporaries is 
that the gradual introduction of Roman law brought the 
greatest change, by placing a means of universal oppression 
in the hands of the over-lords. There is no need to 
suppose that the lawyers who introduced the new juris- 
prudence meant to use it to degrade and oppress the 
peasant class. A slight study of the fFeistkumer shows 
how complicated and varied was this consuetudinary law 
which regulated the relations between peasant and over- 
lord. It was natural, when great estates grew to be, 
principalities, whether lay or clerical, that the over-lords i 
should seek for some principle of codification or reduction 
to uniformity. It had been the custom for centuries to 
attempt to simplify the ruder and involved German codes 
by bringing them into harmony with the principles of 
* Omnium OeftHum MartSt in. xii. (ftnit printed in 157S). 
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Koman law, and this idea had received a powerful imj)etu« 
from the lienaissarice movement But when the bewilder- 
ing multiplicity of customary usages which had governed the 
relations of cultivators to over-lords was simplified according 
to the ideas of Roman law, the result was in the highest 
degree dangerous to the free peasjintry of Germany. Tlie 
conception of strict individual proprietorship tended to 
displace the indefinite conception of communal proprietor- 
ship, and the peasants could only appear in the guise of 
tenants on long leases, or serfs who might have some per- 
sonal rights but no rights of property, or slaves who had 
no rights at all. The new jurisprudence l)egan by attacking 
the common lands, [mstures, and forests. The passion for 
the chase, which became the more engn) 88 ing as the right 
to wage private war grew more and more dangerous, led 
to the nobles insisting on the individual title to all forest 
lands, and to the publication of such forest laws as wo find 
made in Wiirtemberg, where anyone found tresimssing with 
gun or cross-bow was liable to lose one eye. Tlie attempt 
to reduce a free peasantry in i)088e88ion of communal pro- 
perty to tenants on long le^ise, then to serfs, and, lastly, to 
slaves, may be seen in the seventy years’ struggle betwmi 
the Abbots of Kempten and their jx^asants. Tliese spiritual 
lords carried on the contest with every kind of force and 
chicanery they could command. They enlarged illegally 
the jurisdiction of their spiritual courts; they prevented 
the poor people who opposed them from coming to the 
Lord’s Table; they actually falsified their title-deeds, in- 
serting provisions which were not originally contained in 
them. 

The case of the Kempten lands was, no doubt, an 
extreme one, though it could be matched by others. But 
the point to be noticed is the immense opportunities for 
oppression which were placed in the hands of the over- 
lords by the new jurisprudence, and the temptation to make 
use of them when their interests seemed to require it, or 
when their peasantry began to grow refractory or became 
too prosperous. The economic changes which were at 
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work throughout the fifteenth century gave occasion for 
the use of the powers which the new jurisdiction had 
placed at the disposal of landlorda The economic revolu- 
tion from the first impoverished the nobles of Clermany , 
while, in its beginnings and until after the great rise in 
prices, it rather helped the peasantry. They had a better 
market for their produce, and they so profited by it that 
the burghers spoke of denying them the right of free 
markets, ou the ground that they had begun to usurp the 
place of the merchants and were trafficking in gold by 
lending money on interest. The competition in luxurious 
drees and living, which the impoverished nobles carried 
on with the rich burghers, made the former still poorer 
and more reckless. We read of a noble lady in Swabia 
who, rather than be outshone at a tournament, sold a 
village and all her rights over it in order to buy a blue 
velvet dress. The nobles, becoming poorer and poorer, 
saw their own peasants making money to such an extent 
that they were, comjMiratively speaking, much better off 
than themselves, so that in Westphalia it was said that a 
peasant could get credit more easily than five noblea 

Moreover, the |)easant8 did not appear to be as sub- 
missive to their lords as they once had been. Nor was it 
to be wondered at. The creation of the landsknechts bad 
put new thoughts into their hcada The days of the old 
fighting chivalrj- were over, and the strength of armies was 
measured by the number and discipline of the infantry. 
The victories of the Swiss over Charles the Bold had made 
the peasant or artisan soldier a power. Kings and princes 
raised standing armies, recruited from the country districts 
or from among the wilder and more restless of the town 
population. The folk-songs are full of the doings of these 
pleteian soldiers. When the landsknecht visited his rela- 
tions in village or in town, swaggered about in his gorgeous 
parti-coloured clothes, his broad hat adorned with huge 
feathers,, his great . gauntlets and bis weapons ; when he 
showed a gold chain or his ducats, or a jewel he had won 
as his share of the booty ; when bis old neighbours saw hi^ 
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dress and gait imitated by the young burghers, — he became 
a centre of admiration, and his relations began to Itold 
themselves high on his account. They acquired a new 
independence of character, a new impatience against all 
that prevented them from rising in the world. It has 
scarcely been sufficiently noted how most of tlie leaders 
in the plebeian risings were disbanded landdrnecliis? 

The new jurisprudence was a very eiTectual instrument 
in the hands of an impoverislied landlord class to ease the 
peasant of his superfluous wealth, and to keep him in his 
proper place It was useil almost universally, and the 
peasant rebellions were the natural consequencea But the 
more determined peasant revolts, wdiich l)egan with the 
Bundschuh League, arose at a time when life was haitl for 
peasant and artisan alike 

The last decade of the fifteenth century and the first 
of the sixteenth contained a number of yeirs in which 
the harvest failed almost entirely over all or in parts 
of Germany. They l>egan with 1490, and in that year 
contemporary writers, like Tritheinius, dtxilare that the lot 
of the poor was alriiast unbearable The bid harvests 
of 1491 and 1492 made things worse In 1493, the year 
which saw the foundation of the Bundsrkuh, the state of 
matters may be guessed from the fact that men came all 
the way from the Tyrol to the upi)er reaches of the Main, 
where the harv'est was coiJij)jiratively good, bought liarley 

' Landshieehi or ianzknechi (f«^r the word» are the b oftan 

iitermted lance-hnif/ht in English State Capern of the sixteontb eentnrj. Th« 
English word, sugge sting &s it does cAvalrj srntod with Unces, in very mis- 
leading. The victories of the Swiss pesji&nts, end their rejnitation si soldbrs, 
suggested to the Em[M!ror Frederick, and especially to }m son, the Emperor 
Maximilian, the formation of troo^a of infantry recruitixi frorn the peasantry 
and from the lower classes of townsmen. Troops of cavalry of a like origin 
were also formed, and they were called rnltn or reisigtr. These meroenanee 
freqnently gained much money both from pay and from plunder, and wm 
regarded as heroes by the mem hers of the claret's from whom tliey had 
sprung. Liliencron’s Die huiftrischen VolMitder vam IStm bis i0Utn 
Jakrhwndert contains many folk-songs celebrating their prowiwa. The 
histoiy of the gradual rise and growing im]M»rUQce of these peasant eoldieni 
is given in Schultz, Deutsches Uhen im 14 tm uwl I5len JeJ^rhundimrt^ pp 
Wt (Oroase Ansgabe), and in the authoHtifs there quoted. 
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there for five times its usual price, carried it on pack- 
horses by little frequented paths to their own country, and 
sold it at a profit. 

In 1499 the Swiss refused to submit to the impeiM 
proposals for consolidating the Empire. Maximilian or 
his government in the Tyrol resolved to punish them, and 
the Swabian I^oague were to be the executioners. The 
.Swiss, highly incensed, had declared that if they were 
forced into war it would be a war of extermination. They 
were as bad us their word. An eye-witness saw whole 
villages in the wasted districts forsaken by the men, and 
the women gatliered in troo|)8, feeding on herbs and roots, 
and seeing with the apathy of despair their ranks diminish 
I lay by <lay.* The Swiss war was worse than many bad 
harvests fur the and other districts in South Ger- 

many. 

In 1.500 the harvest failed over all Germany ; 1501 
and 1502 were years when the crops failed in a number of 
districts; and in 150^1 there was another universally bad 
harvest. Those years of scarcity pressed most heavily on the 
peasant class. In some districts of Brandenburg, peasants 
were found in the woods dead of starvation, with the grass 
which they bad been trying to eat still in their moutha 
('ities like Augsburg and .Strassburg bought grain, stored 
it in magazines, and kept the poor alive by periodical 
distnbutiona This cycle of famine years from 1490 to 
1503 was the period when the most determined and 
desperate social risings took place, and largely explains 
them.* 

Our description of the sv>cial conditions existing daring 
the period which ushered in the Beformation has been 
ctinfined to Germany. The great religious movement took 
its origin in that laud, and it is of the utmost importance 
to study the environment there. But the universal economic 

' WillHiald Pirkhirimer In hi* Irauk on ^ Swim war, chap. iL (Q«rm«D 
•d., Baaol, 18 ‘ZS). 

* Qotbain, fUititeiu mm4 Fclttbrwtfpmgm wr dtr 

(Brwlau, 1878), p. 78. 
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changes were producing social disturbances everywhere, 
modified in appearance and character by the special con- 
ditions of the various countries of Europa The popular 
risings in England, which l)egan with the gigantic labour 
strike under Wat Tyler and priest Ball, and ende<l with 
the disturbances during the reign of Eklward vi., were the 
counterpart of the social revolt in Germany. 

From all that has been said, it will be evident that on 
the eve of the Reformation the condition of Euroi>e. and 
of Germany in particular, was one of seething discontent 
and full of bitter class hatreds, — the trading companies and 
the great capitalists against the “ gilds." the poorer classes 
against the wealthier, and the nobles against the towns. 
This state of things is abundantly retlected in the folk-songs 
of the period, which best reveal the intimate feelings of 
the peopla For it was an age of song everywhere, and 
especially in Germany. Nobles and knights, burghers and 
peasants, landsknechts and Swiss soldiers, priests and clerks, 
lawyers and merchants — all expressed the feelings of their 
class when they sang ; and the folk-songs give us a wond^- 
ful picture of the class hatreds which were rending asunder 
the old conditions of medimval life, and preparing the way 
for a new world. 

This social ferment was increased by a sudden and 
mysterious rise in prices, affecting first the articb»s of 
foreign produce, to which the wealthier classes had b6Ci>ttie 
greatly addicted, and at last the ordinary necessaries of 
life. The cause, it is now l)elieved, was not the debasing 
of the coinage, for that affected a narrow circle only ; nor 
was it the importation of precious metals from Ameriee, 
for that came later; it was rather the increased output of 
tthe mines in Europa Whatever the cause, the thing was 
to contemporaries an irritating myskuy^ and each class in 
society was disposed to blame the others for it We have 
thus at the b^inning of the sixteenth century a restless ! 
social condition in Germany, caused in great measure by j 
economic causes which no one undersbxKi, but whose rof j 
lults were painfully manifest in the crowds of sturdy/ 
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beggars who thronged the roads — the refuse of all classes 
in society, from the broken noble and the disbanded mer- 
cenary soldier to the ruined peasant, the workman out of 
employment, the tegging friar, and the wandering student/* 
It was into this mans of seetliing discontent that the spark 
of religious protest fell — the one thing needed to fire the 
train and kindle the social conflagration. Tliis was the 
society ^to which Luther spoke, and its discontent was the 
8ounding*lK)anl which made his words reverl>erata 
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FAMILY AND rOPFLAU UKLKUOUS LIFK IN TUK 
DECADES lUlFOUK THE HEFOUMATloN.' 

§ 1 . Tkr Devoiwn of German t/ to ihr Homan Church. 

The real rofjts of the Bpiritual life nf Luther and of the 
other Koforuiers ou^ht to In* HDUght for in the family and 
in the ix)pular reli^uous life of the times. It is the duty of 
the historian to discover, if }K.)ssih!e, wliat religioua instnic- 
tion was given by parents to children in tlie pious homes 
out of which most of the Keforiiiers came, and what 
religious intluences a^nfronted and surnuiiided pious lads 
after they had left the family (*inde. Few have car<H| to 

* To S.)urw fcivf ii to ChApUT IV. •*.!<!; /kit 

Ki^xhen/od fw* d>r dlifsfm Ztii biji tmm dn/an^ des /7 Jahrhunderls 

voIj. i. iL ; S,«rht>fii Stimm* C4kihAriji «r| 

” in }hopui Ihl/odArm Pmrmm, v^I, xui. (Col. AgHp^ ISISX ct 
“ComnJ. ('rit. tie KAin*‘rii *SA^'"honi Suaimt '* of 

1834) ; HaMfir, I^a.^ H^alf/ahrtbm^h dfj Hermann mn Vmk^ mmd di§ jP»i* 
4/erTti^ti drr [x\d*fhm. na^h Smdiapi dt ('mmpooiH/a ^ StTUHiWriJ, tStf ) ; 
Mirahiha Hmhr pArth^y, fWlia, IH$91 ; Mnuttmhetg«^t, 

/urier umi J/a^outytr B^urAdi^mehUin CMamx, ISSS' ; /^*4 hiM4 

Rme, etc. 18S3;; HA«Ak, Dir rkruiikA* Qlmmki dntiMAm 

FMt* feim Srh/usi dr* t ItAtiftW), 1888); H>^Ser, ikiiJmrSmii§' 

keUen dcr Chariiat IHrtkhrxmer ^i/mllcn'n^nmi. r. /n|rJ.\ f^Mk, iv., liSS) ; 
Konrad StolJe, Thunw/u^ht Chrmik (in ffibhMbik d. Id. Fiftim 
gmrdt), xxxiii.). 

Latf.r Bof^KS : r, Bejr#>I«i, Ot^thicAlr dir dntinckrm Hr/<rrmiaii4m f Btflla, 

1890) ; JAfimn, OiM'hkhii rk* dttUmkm VwdhrMmii dem MMH* 

albert f 17th cd., 1897), voK L , Bnick, Dtr ns/ondm Cwfirriehi /Bt Jitpmd 
mnd Vvlk in Dtui*ck/a*yi in dir zmi/rn Udi/tr dn fumfsikmiea Jmkiknndbntif ; 
Cruel, OmchkAk dtr dminrhtn Prtdif^ m MdkSaiUr 1179) ? 

Dicheux, Jmn Qrilrr di Kiumrit/tiTy (pRiit, 1870) ; Dwf difiii$fh$ 

Bih/gbirsiiznnff da MaiHoBer* {hmmwkk, IfhUwrn, IHi 

Hekt LiahtJdhdd^lrd im MiUeiaHir 188;). W*!kiett, 0mMdkk 

d$r f^id/kkm S^nek in /Vw/wcA/aiarf •Oottinp»-n, 18;^). 

tu 
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proHocute the difficult ta«k; and it ia only within late 
years that the re(|uisite material has been 'accumulated. 
It has to 1)6 sought for in autobiogra|)hi6S, diaries, and 
private letters ; in the books of popular devotion whicli 
the patience of ecclesiaBtical arch^logists is exhuming and 
reprinting; in the references to the pious confraternities of 
the later Middle Ages, and more esi>ecially to the Kcdwnds 
among ihe artisanH, which apj^^ear in town chronicles, and 
whose coustitutious are l>cing slowly unearthed by local 
historical 80 cieti(js ; in the i>olic6 regulations of towns and 
country <listricls which aim at curbing the power of the 
clergy, and in the edicts of princes attempting to enforce 
twjme of the rw)mmendati<)na of the Councils of Constance 
and Ihisel ; in the more j>opular hymns of the time, and in 
the wniions of the more fervent preachers ; in the pilgrim 
songs and the pilgrim guide-lMKiks ; and in a variety of 
other sources not ccuiiinouly studied by Church hi.sUuiana. 

On ihe surface no land seemed more devoteil to the 
mediicval Cliiirch and to the Po{«, its head, than did 
Genuiuiv in the lialf century lK?fure the Reformation. A 
cultivat<*<l Italian, Aleander, pajal nuncio at the Diet of 
Worms^'^vjis ahloniHhe<i at the signs of disalfcx’tiun he met 
with in 1520.* lie had visited (fcrmany fre^iuently, and 
lu* was intimately acquainteii with many of the northern 
H umaiuHts ;^nd his opinum was that duwn to 1510 (the 
date, of his last visit) lu* had never been among a people so 
devoted to the Hishop of Roma No nation had exliibited 
such aigiKs of didight at the ending of the Schism and the 
re-esiahlishmciit of the Peace of the Church.'* Tlie 
Italian Humanists eontinnally express their wonder at the 
strength of the religious susoeptibiliUes of the Germans: 
and the pjij^al Curia looked uj)on German devotion as a 
never-failing source of Roman revenua The Germans dis- 
played an almost feverish anxiety to profit by all the 
ortlinary and exiraonlinary mams of gniw. They built 
innumerable cluu'ches; their towns were full of conventual 

* Kalkoa, IH* IhptMkin d^9 NwUim AtmmdiTf t*t«u (H»He a, 8. W7\ 
P{). as, 46-^a 
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foundations ; they bought Indulgences, went on pilgrimages, 
visited shrines, reverenced relics in a way that no other 
nation did. The piety of the Germans was proverbial 

The number of churches was enormous for the popula- 
tion. Almost every tiny vill^e had its chapel, and every 
town of any size had several churches. Church building 
and decoration was a feature oT the age. In the town of 
Dantzig 8 new churches had been founded or completed 
during the fifteenth century. The “ holy *' city of Koln 
(Cologne) at the close of the fifteenth century cont^vined 
11 great churches, 19 parish churches, 22 monasteries, 12 
hospitals, and 7 6 convents ; more than a thousand Masse s 
w ere said at its altars every day. It was exceptionally 
rich in ecclesiastical buildings, no doubt ; but the smaller 
town of Brunswick had 15 churches, over 20 chapels, 5 
monasteries, 6 hospitals, and 12 Beguine-houses, and its 
great church, dedicated to St. Blasius, had 26 altars served 
by 60 ecclesiastics. So it w'as all over Germany. 

Besides the large numbers of monks and nuns wht^ 
peopled the innumerable monasteries and convents, a large 
part of the population belonged to some semi-ecclesiastical 
association. Many were tertiaries of St. Francis ; many 
were connected with the Beguines: Koln (Cologne) had 
106 Beguine-houses ; Strassburg, over 60, a!id Band, 
over 30. 

The churches and cha])els, monasteries and religious 
houses, received all kinds of offerings from rich and poor 
alika In those days of unexampled burgher prosperity 
and wealth, the town churches became ** museums and 
treasure-houses.” The windows were filled with painted 
glass; weapons, armour, jewels, pictures, tapestries were 
stored in the treasuries or adorned the walls. Ancient 
inventories have been preserved of some of these ecclesias- 
tical accumulations of wealth. In the caltiedral church in 
Bern, to take one example, the head of St. Vincentius, the 
patron, was adorned with a great quantity of gold, and with 
one jewel said to be priceless; the treasury contained 
70 gold and 50 silver cups, 2 silver coffers, and 450 costly 
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dacrawontal robes decked with jewels of great value. The 
luxury, the artistic fancy, and the wealth which could 
minister to both, all three were characteristic of the times, 
were lavished by the Germans on their churchea 


I 2. Preaching, 

On the other hand, preaching took a place it had never 
j)reviously held in the mediaeval Church. Some dis- 
tinguished Churchmen did not hesitate to say that it was 
the most important duty the priest could j>erform — more 
important than saying Mass. It was recognised that when 
the people began to read the Bible and religious books in 
the vernacular, it became necessary for the priests to be 
able to instruct their congregations intelligently and sym- 
pathetically in sermons. Attempts were made to provide 
the preachers with material for their sermon-making. The 
earliest was the Biblia Pauperum (the Bible for the 
PaiLpert^ Chriiti, or the preaching monks), which collects 
on one page pictures of Bible histories fitted to explain 
each other, and adds short comments. Thus, on the twenty- 
fifth leaf there are three pictures — in the centre the Cruci- 
fixion ; on the left Ahraliam about to slay Isaac, with the 
lamb in the foreground ; and on the left the Brazen Serpent 
and the healing of the Plague. More scholarly preachers 
found a valuable commentary in the Postilla of the learned 
Franciscan Nicolas de Lyra (Lira or Lire, a village in 
Normandy), who was the first real exegetical scholar, and 
to whom Luther was in later days greatly indebted.' 

Manuals of Pastoral Theology were also written and 
published for the benefit of the parish priests, — the most 
famous, under the quaint title, Dormi Secure (sleep in safety). 
It describes the more important portions of the service, and 
what makes a good sermon ; it gives the Lessons for the 
Sunday services, the chief articles of the Christian faith, 
and adds directions for pastoral work and the cure of souls. 

^ Ho fewer tluui six editioue of lui PcttiUa were publkhed between 1471 
end 1608. 
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It 18 Bomewhat difficult to describe briefly the character 
of the pioaching. Some of it was very edifying and de- 
servedly popular. The sermons of John Herolt were 
printed, and attained a very wide circulation. No fewer 
than forty-one editions appeared. Much of the preaching 
was the exposition of themes taken from the Scholastic 
Theology treated in the most technical way. Many of the 
preachers seem to have profaned their office in the searcli 
after popularity, and mingled very questionable stories and 
coarse jokes with their exhortations. The best known of 
the preachers who flourished at the close of the flfteentb 
century was John Geiler of Keyserslwrg (in Elsass near 
Colmar), the friend of Sebastian Brand, and a member of 
the Humanist circle of Strassburg. The position be filled 
illustrates the eagerness of men of the time to encourage 
preaching. A burgher of Strassburg, Peter Schott, left a 
sum of money to endow a preacher, who was to be a doctor 
of theology, one who had not taken monk’s vows, and who 
was to preach to the people in the vernacular ; a special 
pulpit was erected in the Strassburg Minster for the preacher 
provided by this foundation, who was John Geiler. His 
sermons are full of exhortations to piety and correct living. 
He lashed the vices and superstitions of bis rima He 
denounced relic worship, pilgrimages, buying indolgences, 
and the oormptions in the monasteries and convents. He 
spoke against the luxurious living of Popes and prelates, 
and their trafficking in the sale of beneficat fi« made 
sarcastic references to the papal decretats and to the 
qnibbUngs of Scholastic Theology. He paints the luxuries 
and vices be denounced so very dearly, that his writings 
are a valuable mine for the historian of popular morals. 
He was a stern preacher of morak, but his sermons con- 
tain very little of the gospel message. As we read 
tium we can understand Lutberis complaint, that whOs 
be had listened to many a sermon on the dns of the age^ 
and to many a discourse expounding scbolastio tihemea, hi 
had never heard one whidi declared the love of God to 
man in dm mission and work of Jeans Christ 
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§ 3. Church FettivaJs. 

The Cbnrch itself, recognising the fondness of the 
people for all kinds of scenic display, delighted to gratify 
the prevailing taste by magnificent processions, by gorgeous 
church ceremonial, by Passion and Miracle Playsi Such 
scenes are continually described in contemporary chroniclea 
The processions were arranged for Corpus Christi Day, 
for Christmas, for Harvest Thanksgivings, when the civic 
fathers requested the clergy to pray for rain, or when 
a great papal official visited the town. We hear of one 
at Erfurt which began at five o’clock in the morning, 
and, with its visits to the stations of the Cross and the 
services at each, did not end till noon. The school chil- 
dren of the town, numbering 948, headed the procession, 
then came 312 priests, then the whole University, — in 
all, 2141 persons, — and the monks belonging to the five 
monasteries followed. The Holy Sacrament carried by the 
chief ecclesiastics, and preceded by a laige number of 
gigantic candles, occupied the middle of the procesrion. 
The town council followed, then all the townsmen, then 
the women and maidens. The troop of maidens was 
2316 strong. They had garlands on their heads, and their 
hair flowed down over their shoulders ; they carried lighted 
caudles in their hands, and they marched modestly looking 
to the ground. Two beautiful girls walked at their head 
with banners, followed by four with lanterns. In the 
centre was the faireet, clad in black and barefoot, oarrying 
a large and splendid croes, and by her side one of the town 
councillors chosen for his good looks. Everything was 
arranged with a view to artistio effect* 

Hie Passion and Miracle Plays* were of great use in 
instructing the people in the contents of Scripture, being 
almost always oompoaed of biblioal eoenee and historiea 

' V. Bmold, Oe$ek{eht« litr dtuUchtn X^ormuUom, p. SI t. 

* Httinz*!, Bmkrtibtmf dt$ fiitUichm im JtuitAm jntUt- 

«A«r (Huttlrarg and Laipiig, ISSS) ; F. J. Mm*, dm MUtd- 

i y«U. (KwlvnlM, ISM). 
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They were often very elaborate ; sometimes more than one 
hundred actoia were needed to fill the parts ; and the plays 
were frequently so lengthy that they lasted for two or three 
daya llie ecclesiastical managers felt that the continuous 
presentation of grave and lofty scenes and sentiments might 
weary their audiences, and they mixed them with lighter 
ones, which frequently d^eneiated into buflfoonery and 
worsa The sacred and severe pathos of the Passion was 
interlarded with coarse jokes about the devil ; and the most 
solemn conceptions were profaned. These Mysteries were 
generally performed in the great churches, and the build- 
ings dedicated to sacred things witnessed scenes of the 
coarsest humour, to the detriment of all religious feeling. 
The more serious Churchmen felt the profanation, and tried 
to prohibit the performance of plays interlarded with rude 
and indecent scenes within the churches and churchyards. 
Their interference came too late ; the rough popular taste 
demanded what it had been accustomed to ; sacred histories 
and customs coming down from a primitive hmthenism 
were mixed together, and the j^eople lost the sense of 
sacredness which ought to attach itself to the former. The 
Feast of the Ass, to mention one, was supposed to com- 
memorate the Flight to Egypt A Imutiful girl, holding a 
child in her lap, was seated on an ass deckecl with splendid 
trappings of gold cloth, and was led in procession by the 
clergy through the principal streets of the town to the parisli 
church. Tlie girl on her ass was conducted into the church 
and placed near the high altar, and the Mass and other 
services were each concludetl by the whole congregation 
braying. There is indeed an old MS. extant with a rubric 
which orders the priest to bray thrice on elevating the 
Host^ At other seasons of jx^pular li(5ence, all the parte 
of the church service, even the most solemn, weie parried 
by the profane youth of the towna* 

* Httnp4ieii, MeMi Mm Kal^ndarinm (Lnidon, lS4p, i U0f, 

•raiiot, Mimoitu pomr mrvir d VhitUnrt dU fa fiii dm /mm (Lsu* 
•anus, 1751) ; ef. Floegert OroM Mammkm l$td «tL« Lilpdg, 

isas), pi». 
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All this, however, tells us little about the intitnste 
religious life and feelings of the people, whiob is the 
important matter for the study of tte roots of the great 
ecclesiastical revolt. 

When the evidence collected from the sonrcee is sifted, 
it will be found that the religious life of the people at 
the close of die fifteenth and beginning of the rixteenth 
centuries is full of discordant elements, and makes what 
must appear to us a very incongruous mosaic. If dUasifica- 
tion be permissible, which it scarcely is (for religious types 
always refuse to be kept distinct, and always tend to run 
into each other), one would be dispoeed to speak of tiie 
simple homely piety of the family circle — the religion 
taught at the mother’s knee, the KinderUhrt, as Luther 
called it ; of a certain flamboyant religion which inspired 
the crowds ; of a calm anti-clerical religion which grew and 
spread silently throughout Germany ; of the piety of the 
praying-circles, the descendants of the fourteenth century 
Mystics. 

§ 4. The Family Reliyious Life. 

Tlie biographies of some of the leadere of the Reforma- 
tion, when they relate the childish reminiscences of the 
writers, bear unconscious witness to the kind of religion 
which was taught to the children in pious burgher and 
|teamnt families We know that Luther learned the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. He knew 
such simple evangelical hymns as ** Ein kindelein so lobc- 
lich," * “Nun bitten wir den heiligen Geist,” and " Crist ist 
erstandeu.’’ Children were rocked to sleep while the mothers 
sang: 

“ Ach liebfr Heere Jhenn Christ 
Ski Dtt ein Kind geweeen bist, 

So gib ouch disem Kindelin 

Din Onod und onch den Segen den. 

Ach Jhesn, Heere min, 

Behtit dis Kindelin. 

' The old Siottiah rendon is, “To os is borne e bente of bliss,*' Owie 
•md Qedli* (Soot. Test Sooiety, Bdinbnr^ ISS7}. pp. 51, 850. 
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Nun sloif, nun doff, min Kindelin* 

Jhesus der 0 OI din biilli Biii» 

Der well, das dir getroume wol 
Und werdeat aller Tugent vol. 

Ach Jbesus, Heere min, 

Behiit dis Kindelin,” ^ 

These songs or hymns, common before' the Reformation, 
were sung as frequently after the break with lioma The 
contmnity in the private devotional life before and after 
the advent of the Reformation is a thing to be noted. Few 
hymns were more popular during the last decade of the 
fifteenth century than the “ In dulci Jubilo ” in which liitin 
and German mingled. The first and last verses were : 

“In dulci jubilo, 

Kun singet und eeid frob 1 
Unser* Herzens Woiine 
Leit in pnceepio, 

Und leuchtet aU die Soima 
Matris in gremio. 

Alpha es et O, 

Alpha es et O ! 

Ubi sunt gaudiaY 
Niigends mehr denn da. 

Da die Engel singen 
Nova cantica, 

Und die Schellen klingen 
In regis curia. 

Eya, waFn wir da, 

Eya, war’n wir da I 

‘This may be IraDslatad : 

** Oh Jesoiy Maxter, meek and mild, 

Sinoe Thou wist once a little child, 

Wilt Thou not gire this baby mine 
Thy Oraoe and ermy hlaming thine Y 
Oh Jesus, Master mild, 

Protaet my little child. 

Kow sleep, now sleep, my little ehiM, 

He loree ^ee, Jesus, meek and mild ! 

Hell nerer leave thee nor forsake, 

Hell make thee wise and good and great* 

Oh Jesus, Masttr mild, 

Proteol my little child*** 
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TliiR hymn continued to enjoy a wonderful popularity 
in the German Protestant churches and families until quite 
recently, and during the times of the Beformarion it spread 
far beyond Germany.' In the fifteenth-century version it 
contained one vei*se in praise of the Virgin: 

^ Mater et 61ia 
Du bint, Jungfraw MariiL 
Wir weren all verloreu 
IVr nostni criinina, 

So hat By um erworlieii 
CVlorum gaudia. 

Eyo, wiir*n wir da, 

Kya, war'n wir da ! ” 


* Tb« old Seoicb wa» : 

** If: dolci jtihilo, 

N<iw let us stag with mtiih oik! jo I 
Our hortis e4>ii»(>Ution 
Lie* ill )irvi*|UO ; 

And ftehynts as the 
Mains in gremto. 

Al|tha «• et O, 

Alpha as et Of 

0 Jean }iarvuW, 

1 thint sair after Thee ; 

Comfort iny hart and mind, 

O Fuer opiime ! 

GcmI of all gfa«:e so kind, 

£t Priiioepe (tloriof, 

Trahe me jioat Te, 

Trahe me {lost Tel 

Ubj sunt gaudia 
In any place but there, 

W'here Uiat the angeU sing 
Kova oantica, 

But and the bellis ring 
In Begi.^ curia! 

God gif I were there, 

God gif 1 were there I ** 

— (<7ii4r «i#^/ OMk BaUmJlm (Scot. Text Sook ty, Bdinhtirgh, 1897), pp. SB 

280 .) 

There is a variety of English veraioiia: •'Let Jubil tntmpeta blow* 
and htatti in rapture Sow** ; ** In duJci jnbil% to the House of God well 
go ; ** In doki juhilo, ting and ahont all heloir*** ^ Of. Julian, 
p. 884. 
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which was either omitted in the post-liefurmation voraiona, 
or there was substituted : 

• 0 I’atria charitaa, 

O Nati lenitas t 
Wir weren all verloren 
Per nostra criniina, 

So )iat Er una crworbcn 
Co-lorum gaudia. 

Eja, war’n wir da, 

Eya, waPn wir da.*’* 

Nor was direct simple evangelical instruction kckihg. 
Friedrich Mecum (known better by his Latinised name of 
Myconius), who was bom in 1491, relates how his father, 
a substantial burgher belonging to Licbtenfels in Upper 
Franconia, instructed him in rebgion while he was a child. 
“ My dear father,” he says, “ had taught me in my child- 
hood the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Creed, and constrained me to pray always. For, said he, 
* Everything comes to us from God alone, and that grati*, 
free of cost, and He will lead us and rule us, if we 
only diligently pray to Hina.'” We can trace this simple 
evangelical family religion away back through the Middle 
Ages. In the wonderfully interesting Chronicle of Brother 
Salimbene of the Franciscan Convent of Parma, which 
comes from the thirteenth century, we are told bow many 
of the better-disposed burghers of the town came to the 
convent frequently to enjoy the religious conversation of 
Brother Hugh. On one occasion the conversation turned 
upon the mystical theology of Abbot Giaocchino di Flora 
The burghers professed to be greatly edified, but said that 
they hoped that on the next evening Brother Hugh would 
confine himself to telling them the simple words of Jesus. 

The central thought in all evangelical religion is that 
the believer does not owe his position before God, and 
his assurance of salvation, to the good deeds which he 
really can do, but to the grace of God manifested in the 
mission and the work of Christ; and the more we turn 
' 'Wackenimgel, Das dtiUseht KirchtsUUd, etc., ii. 488 tt. 
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from the thought of what we can do to the thought of 
what God haa done for us, the stronger will be the con- 
viction that simple trust in God is that by whidi the 
pardoning grace of God is appropriated. This double con- 
ception — God's grace coming down upon us from above, 
and the believer's trust rising from beneath to meet and 
appropriate it — was never absent from the simplest religion 
of the Middle Ages. It did not find articulate expression 
in mediffival theology, for, owing to its enforced connection 
with Aristotelian philosophy, tl>at theology was largely 
artificial ; but the thought itself bad a continuous and con- 
stant existence in the public consciousness of Christian men 
and women, and appeared in sermons, prayers, and hymns, 
and in the other ways in which the devotional life mani- 
fested itself. It is found in the sermons of the greatest 
of mediseval preachers, Bernard of Clairvaux, and in the 
teaching of the most persuasive of religious guides, Francis 
of Assisi The one, Bernard, in spite of his theological 
training, was able to rise above the thought of human 
merit recommending the sinner to God ; and the other, 
Francis, who bad no theological training at all, insisted that 
he was fitted to lead a life of imitation simply because he 
had no personad merits whatsoever, and owed everything 
to the marvellous mercy and grace of God given freely to 
him in the work of Christ. The thought that all the good 
we can do comes from the wisdom and mercy of God, and 
that without these gifts of grace we are sinful and worth- 
less — the feeling that all pardon and all holy living are 
free gifts of God’s grace, was the central thought round 
which in mediseval, os in all times, the faith of simple and 
pious people twined itself. It found expression in the 
simpler mediaeval hymns, Latin and German. The utter 
need for sin-pardoning grace is expressed and taught in the 
prayer of the Canon qf the Mast. It found its way, in 
spite of the theology, even into the official agenda of the 
Church, where the dying are told that they must repose 
their confidence upon Christ and His Passion as the sole 
ground of confidence in their salvation. If we take the 
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fonrtili book of Thoinaa k Kwnpia' Imitatio Chri^ it ii 
itopofisible to avoid seeing that hia ideas about the aacHra* 
mmt of the Supper (in spite of the miatakm in them) kept 
alive in bis mind the thought of & free gram of Qod, and 
that be bud a clear conception that Ood*B gram was freely 
given, and not merited by what man can do. For the 
main thought with pious mediieval CTlmstians, however it 
might be overlaid with superstitious conceptions, was that 
they received in the sacmment a ^i/t at overwhelming 
greatneea Many a modern Christian seems to ttiink that 
the main idea is that in this sacrament one does something 
— makes a profession of Christianity. The old view went 
a long way towanls keeping people right in spite of errors, 
while the modern view does a great <l<*al towards leading 
them wrong in spite of truth. 

All these things combine to show ns how there was a 
simple evangelical faith among pious mediaeval Christiaus, 
and that their lives were fail upon the same divine truths 
which lie at the basis of Reformation theology. The 
truths were all there, as poetic thoughts, as eaniest suppli- 
cation and confession, in fervent pre^iching or in fireside 
teaching. When mediteval Christians knelt in prayer, stood 
to sing their Redeemer's praises, spoke as a dying mail 
to dying men, or as a mother to the children about her 
knees, the words and thoughts that came were what Luther 
and Zwingli and Calvin wove into Reformiition creeds, 
and expanded into that experimental theology which was 
characteristic of the Reformation. 

When the printing-press l>egan in the last decades of 
the fifteenth century to provide little bo<»ks to aid private 
and family devotion, it is not 8ur}>rising, after wliat has 
been said, to find how full many of them were of simple 
evangelical piety. Some contained the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and oecamonally 
a translation or paraphrase of some of the Psalms, notably 
the filst Psalm. Popular religious instructions and cate* 
chknis for family use were printed. I'he Catedhnun of 
Dietrich Koelde (written in 1470) says: Man must place 
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bit ftfib tad hope tnd love oa Ood idoae, and not in an| 
creature; he mutt trust in nothing but in the work d 
Jesm Christ.** The Sulmwungwriki% a widely used book 
ot devotion, metmcte the penitent ; ^ ITioa maet place all 
thy hope and trust on nothing else than on the work and 
death ot Jesus Christ*' Tlw Omllieke Streii of Ulrich 
Krafll (1503) teaches the dying man to place all bis trust 
on the " mercy and goodness of God, and not on his own 
good works/* QuotaUons might be multiplied, ail proving 
the existence of a simple evangelical piety, and lowing 
that the home experience of Friedrich Mecum (Myconius) 
was shared in by thousands, and that there was a simple 
evangelical family religion in numberless German homes in 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

§ 5. A mpentitions Religion honed on Fear, 

Wheu seositivo, religiously disposed boys left pious 
homes, they could not fail to come in contact with a very 
difTerent kind of religion. Many did not need to quit the 
family circle iu order to meet it Near Mansfeld, Luther's 
home, were noted pilgrimage places. Pilgrims, singly or 
in great bands, passed to make their devotions before the 
wooden cross at KyiDiauser, which was supposed to effect 
iiiimeuloits ouim The Bruno Quertfort Chapel and the 
**ld chapel at Welfesholz were pilgrimage places. Sick 
people were carried to 8{)ot8 near the cloister church at 
Wimmelberg, where they could best bear the sound et the 
cloister bells, which were believed to have a healing virtue. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century witnessed a 
great and wide6i)reudiug religious revival, which prolonged 
itself into the earlier decades of the sixteenth, though the 
year 1475 may perhaps be taken as its high-water mark. 
Its most characteristic feature was the impulse to make 
pilgrimages to favoured shrines; and these pilgrimages 
were always considered to he somcl^ing in the nature of 
satisfactions made to God for sins. With some of the 
earlier phenomena we have nothing here to da 
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The impetus to pilgrimages given after the great 
Schism by the celebration in 1456 of the first Jubilee 
*• after healing the wounds of the Church ” ; the relation 
of these pilgrimages to the doctrines of Indulgences which, 
formulated by the great Schoolmen of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, had changed the whole penitential system of the 
me^val Church, must be passed over ; the curious socialist, 
anti-clerical, and yet deeply superstitious movement led by 
the cowherd and village piper, Hans Bohm, has been 
described. But one movement is so characteristic of the 
times, that it must be noticed. In tlie years 1455-1459 
aU the chroniclers describe great gatherings of children from 
evBiy part of Germany, from town and village, who, with 
crosses and banners, went on pilgrimage to St. Michael in 
Normandy. The chronicler of Lit beck com[)are8 the spread 
of the movement to the advance of the plague, and wonders 
whether the prompting arose from the inspiration of God 
or from the instigation of the devil. When a Imnd of 
these child-pilgrims reached a town, carrying aloft crosses 
and banners blazoned with a rude image of St. Michael, 
singing their special pilgrim song,^ the town's children 
were impelled to join them. How this strange epidemic 
arose, and what put an end to it, seems altogether doubt- 
ful ; but the chronicles of almost every imix>rtiint town in 
Germany attest the facts, and the contemporary records 
of North France describe the bands of youthful pUgrims 
who traversed the country to go to St. Michael’s Mount. 

During these list decades of the fifteenth century, a 
great fear seems to have brooded over Central Europe 

* The song began : 

“ W'dllcnt ir geren h5ren 
Von aant Michel's wnnn ; 
lu Gargan tst er gseasen 
Drd mil im tnereagrund. 

* 0 hdlgftf man, sant Michel, 

Wie hastn dtm gasundi, 

Dans dn to tief hast buwen 
Wol in des meres gnindl’" 

— (Waekernage), Jkmdeutsehe Kirthmliid, eto. ii. ItiOS t 
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The oonntriee wore ecoarged bj moeesant ▼!«(» of the 
pli^e ; new dieeaees, nerer before heard of, came to swell 
the terror of the people. The alarm of a Turkish invasion 
was alwa 3 r 8 before their eyea Bells tolled at midday in 
hundreds of German parishes, calling parishioners 
together for prayer i^ainst the incoming of the Turks, and 
served to keep the dread always present to their minds. 
Mothers threatened their disobedient children by calling 
on the Turk to come and take them. It was fear that lay 
at the basis of this crude revival of religion which marlm 
the closing decades of the hfteenth century. It gave rise 
to an urgent restlessness. ProplnM-iw of evil were taisily 
believed in. Astrologers assumed a place and wielded 
a power which was as new as it was strange. The 
credulous people welcomed all kinds of revelations and 
proclamations of miraculous signa At Wiisnack, a village 
in one of the divisions of Brandenburg (Pri^nitz), it had 
been alleged since 1383 that a consecrated wafer secreted 
the Blood of Christ. Suddenly, in 1475, people were 
seized with a desire to make a pilgrimage to this shrine. 
Swarms of child-pilgrims again filltid the roads — boys and 
girls, from eight to eighteen years of age, bareheaded, clad 
only in their shirts, shouting, ** O Lord, have mercy upon 
us” — going to Wilsnack. Sometimes schoolmasters beaded 
a crowd of pilgrims ; mothers deserted their younger 
children ; country lads and maids left their work in the 
fields to join the processiona These pilgrims came moetly 
from Central Germany (1100 from Eisleben alone), but 
the contagion spread to Austria and Hungary, and great 
bands of youthful pilgrims appeared from those eountrias. 
They travelled without provisions, and depended on the 
charity of the peasants for food. Large numbers of these 
child-pilgriins ^d not know why they had joined the 
throng ; they had never heard of the BUtdimg Hod towards 
which they were journeying ; when anked why they bad set 
out, they could only answer that thegr could not help it, 
that they saw the red oross at the Imad cl their little 
bandi and had to follow it. Many of them could not 
9 * 
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speak » all went weeping and groaning, shivering as if 
they bad a fit of agua An unnatural strength supported 
theuL Little boys and girls, some of them not eight years 
old, from a small village near Bamberg, were said to have 
marched, on their first setting forth, all day and the first 
night the incredible distance of not less than eighty miles ! 
Some towns tried to put a stop to these pUgrimagea Erfurt 
shut its gates against the youthful companies. The pil- 
grimages ended as suddenly as they had begun.^ 

Succeeding years witnessed similar astonishing pilgrim- 
ages — in 1489, to the “ black Mother of Grod ” in Altotting ; 
in 1492, to the “ Holy Blood ” at Sternberg ; in the same 
year, to the “ pitiful Bone" at Domach ; in 1499, to the 
picture of the Blessed Virgin at Grimmenthal ; in 1500, to 
the head of St Anna at Diiren ; and in 1519, to the 
** Beautiful Mary " at Eegensburg. 

Apart altogether from these sporadic movements, the 
last decades of the fifteenth century were pre-eminently a 
time of pilgrimagea German princes and wealthy mer- 
chants made pilgrimages to the Holy I^nd, visited the 
sacred places there, and returned with numerous relics, 
which they stored in favourite churchea Frederick the 
Wise, the Elector of Saxony, to be known afterwards as the 
protector of Luther, made such a pilgrimage, and placed the 
relics he had acquired in the Castle Church (the Church of 
All Saints) in Wittenberg. He became an assiduous col- 
lector of relics, and had commissioners on the Bhine, in the 
Netherlands, and at Venice, with orders to procure him 
any sacred novelties they met with for sale.* He procicred 
from the Pope an Indulgence for all who visited the col- 
lection and took part in the services of the church on All 
Saints’ Day ; for it is one of the ironies of history that the 
church on whose door Luther nailed his tbeees against 
Indulgences was one of the sacred edifices on which an 
Indulgence had been bestowed, and that the day selected 

^ Ko&nd StoUe, TMlHnfriMhs Chrmik, pp. 128-131 du 

lUeraHaehm Vereim In StmUgarl, xxxiiL). 

* FrUdHek dmr JFeim vmd die der R^ormattom, p. 14, 
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hj Lather wan the yoarif anniversaiy, which drew crowds 
to benefit by it.^ 

A pilgrimage to the Holy Land was too costly and 
dangerous to be indulged in by many. The richer 
Germans made pilgrimages to Borne, and the great pilgrim- 
age place for the middle-class or poorer Germans was 
ComposteUa in Spain. Einsiedeln, in Switzerland, also 
attracted yearly swarms of pilgrims. 

Gmde-books were written for the benefit of Uieee pious 
travellers, and two of them, the most popular, have recently 
been reprinted. They are the MirabUia Romce for Boman 
pilgrims, and the Walfart und Straste zu Sant Jacob for 
travellers to ComposteUa. These little books had a wonder- 
ful popularity. The MirabUia Jtcmce went through nine- 
teen Latin and at least twelve German editions before the 
year 1500 ; it was also translated into Italian and Dutch. 
It describee the various shrines at Rome where pilgrims 
may win special gifts of grace by visiting and worshipfnng 
at them. Who goes to the Lateran Church and won^pe 
there has " forgiveness of aU sins, both guilt and penalty." 
There is “ a lovely little chapel ” (probably what is now 
called the Lateran Baptistry) near the Lateran. where the 
same privileges may be won. The pilgrim who goes with 
good intention to the High Altar of St. Peter’s Church, 
** even if he has murdered his father or his mother," is freed 
from all sin, “ guilt as well as penalty,” provided he repents. 
The virtues of St Croce seem to have been rated even 
higher. If a man leaves his house with the intention of 
going to the shrine, even if he die by the way, aU his wins 
are forgiven him ; and if be visits the church he wins a 
thousand years’ relief from Purgatory.* 

Oompostella in Spain was the people’s pilgrimage place. 
Before the invention of printing we find traces of manu- 

^ Lmmi Cranach, WiUmher^ mm Mkr$ 1609, la 

JMhab^r-iHJtdwlhtk aUtr lUudraimm in 
tim, Nch Tii (Mimioh, ld96)« 

* MirMlia Mmnm, «d. by G. Paiihey : the i|uotatk«iii are tram an old 
Qonnan tranalatioti. 
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script goMes to trovellere, which were no doubt cirodUted 
among intending pilgrims, and afterwards the services of 
the printing-press were early called in to assist In the 
Spanish archives at Simancas there are two single sheets, 
mie of which states the numerous Indulgences for the 
benefit of visitors at the shrine of St James, while the 
other enumerates the relics which are to be seen and visited 
thera It mentions thirty-nine gretit relics — from the 
bones of St James, which lay imder the great altar of the 
cathedral, to those of St Susanna, which were interred in a 
ohorch outside the walls of the town.’ These leaflets were 
sold to the pilgrims, and were carried back by them to 
Germany, where they stimulated the zeal and devotion of 
those who intended to make the pilgrimage. Our pilgrim’s 
guide-book, the Wal/ari und Siram zu Sunt Jacob* deals 
^most exclusively with the road. The author was a 
certain Hermann Ktinig of Vach, who calls himself a 
Mergen-kneeJU, or servant of the Virgin Mary. The well- 
known pilgrim song, " Of Saint James ” ( Von Said Jacob), 
told bow those who reached the end of their journey got, 
tbroogb the intercession of St James, forgiveness from the 
guilt and penalty (yon Pcin und Schtddt) of all their sins ; 
it tells the pilgrims to provide themselves with two pairs 
of shoes, a water-bottle and spoon, a satchel and staC 
a broad-brimmed hat and a cloak, both trimmed with 
leather in the places likeliest to be frayed, and both needed 
as a protection against wind and rain and siow.* It 

’ Th« titla u Bm mmt rdiquia pm haiendm im Jkac mmededm* mlttlm 
(kmfotUUatm im put earjna Btaii JaaM Mdutiti im tw ttgr — i . 

* No. i. of DrueJbt und BoUschnitts itt IS md 16 JaMmedmU (8ini»‘ 
tmrg, ISM). 

* “ 7.waj par achoadi dor darff «r wol, 

Ein aehoawl bai d«r flaaciMS) ; 

Ein braiteii boat den aol ar baa, 

Und an laaatel aol « ait gan 

Mjt ladar w<d baaeastt 

Be achaai odar regn ote wake d«r wint, 

Dam ia dia laflt aiebt newt ; 

8a|^ and atab ist aaoh dar bof," 

— (Waokaniagil, Dmdma»AaKMdmtMcdmmdtrmatudmMiUUtmJhjmi$ 
dm 17 M dur hmtdtrU, U. lOOS.) 
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ch«rgefl them to take permite from toeir fNuiih prieito 
to diKpeoee with omifeeidoD, for tbej were gmog to 
foreign lands where they would not find priests who spoke 
German. It warns them that they might die for from 
home and find a grave on the pilgrimage ronte. Our 
guide-book omits all these thiuga It is written by a man 
who has mode the pilgrimage on foot ; who had observed 
minutely all the turns of the rood, and could warn fellow- 
pilgrims of the difficulties of the way. He gives the 
itinerary from town to town ; where to turn to the ri^t 
and where to the left; what conspicuous buildings mark 
the proper pato ; where the traveller will find {jeople who 
are generous to poor pilgrims, and where the inhabitants 
are nncharitable and food and drink must be paid for; 
where hostela abound, and those {lartB of the road on 
which there are few, and where the pilgrims must bay 
their provisions beforehand and carry them in their 
satchels ; where sick pilgrims can find hospitals on the way, 
and what treatment they may expect there;* at what 
hostels they must change their money into French and 
Spanish odn. In brief, the bookie is a roedinval 
" Baedeker,” compiled with German accuracy for the 

* Tli« biMfillal EofiMma it much pnbmd : 

Ihk tfu gtiitmr tpitAl itt. 

I>tr moe gjrbi niAim bml mid wja 
Kw:h •jmi di« bitt habteb mid fTti.** 

On lli« oihtfr bifid, iUbotugb th# botiiluU «t «»• 

iti iii|Mtint«!iid«ii)l Wit i awani Io C««niuiii% tod tbi fwlgrim «if tbal 

nftHcm mffmwA mtiob ti bin baiidt. Tb«M l^tfiitili Grtnipf * pmd fif 
ib« tang, and Ui« wow ^ lb* aiw diiljr ml 

fartli. If U)«! fiilgrim mk» for mow bread i 

** S{dt»liii«iit«r* Ikber stpitwlKHiitffr tii«jni« 
tik brol will vil IO kkim ** ; 

or wi m n ili tbal tho bod* no not tmj olwii t 

** S{iibitliii«itl«r, titbir ifdtobwdtlor mojii, 
b^ will oil fir rtiiOs** 

tbi toiiiHiiiiiidfmi md bit diofbtw (d<r afibiliiifiidiir b#t ojm 
w moebt rwbl fol adboMdtt wyiei} dooli^l Ibit tbi^ mtm not foiiif to 
bt Irooblad oitb **Ooniwi dofiw****>Wadkww^tii» ikm dmimka 
He*. II im^m^ 
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benefit of German pilgrims to the renowned shrine of St. 
James of Compoetella. This little book went through 
several editions between 1495 and 1521, and is of itself a 
proof of the popularity of this pilgrimage place. In the 
last decades of the fifteenth century there arose a body of 
men and women who might be called professional pilgrims, 
and who were continually on the road between Germany 
and Spain. A pilgrimage was one of the earliest BO-calle<l 
“ satisfactions ” which might be done vicariously, and the 
Brethren of St. James {Jacdbs-Brufder) made the pilgrimage 
r^^ularly, either on behalf of themselves or of othcra 

M«my of these pilgrims were men and w'omen of 
indifferent character,* who had been sent on a pilgrimage 
as an ecclesiastical punishment for their sina The 
GhronicUs of the Zimmer Family^ irives several cases of 
criminals, who had committed muuier or theft or other 
serious crimes between 1490 and 1520, who were sent to 
Santiago as a punishment Even in the last di*cade8 of 
the fifteenth century, when the greater part of the pilgrims 
were devout in their way, it was known only Uio well 
that pilgrimages were not helpful to a moral life. Stem 
preachers of righteousness like Geiler of Kej’sersberg and 
Bercbtold of Regensburg denounced pilgrimages, and said 
that they created more sins than they yielded pardons.* 
Parish priests continually forbade their women penitents, 
especially if they were unmarried, from going on a 
pilgrimage. Bat these warnings and rebukes were in 
vain. The prevailing terror had possessed the people, 
and they jooraeyed from shrine to shrine seeking some 
relief for their stricken consciences. 

A marked characteristic of this revival which found 
such striking outcome in these pilgrimages was the 
thought that Jesns was to be looked upon as the Judge 
who was to come to punisb the wicked. His saving and 
intercessory work was thmst into the background. Hso 
forgot that He was the Saviour and the Intercessor ; and 

^ OhemUc B. 18SI-18S2), H. SI4. 

• out. iii. 474-476 iv. i<01. • Predigimt, L 146. 
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as the human heart cravee for someone to intercede for 
it, another intercessor had to be found. This gracious 
personality was discovered in the Virgin Mother, who was 
to be entreated to intercede with her Son on behalf of 
poor sliming human creatures. The last half of the 
fifteenth century saw a deep-seated and widely-spread crav- 
ing to cling to the protection of the Vitgin Mother with 
a strength and intensity hitherto unknown in mediaeval 
religion. It witnessed the furthest advance that had yet 
been made towards what must l>e called Mariolatry. This 
devotion expressed itself, as religious emotion continually 
does, in hymns ; a very large proportion of the mediaeval 
hymns in praise of the Virgin were written in the second 
half of the fifteenth century — the period of this strange 
revival based upon fear. Dread of the Son as Judge gave 
rise to Uio devotion to the Mother as the intercessor. 
Little books for private and family devotion were printed, 
liearing such titles as the Ptarl of the Vaenion and the lAtUe 
Ooi^, containing, with long conunents, the words of our 
I/>rd on the cross to John and to Mary. She became the 
ideal woman, the ideal mother, the “ Mother of God,” the 
maUr doUmm, with her heart piercetl by the sword, the 
sharer in the redemptive sufferings of her Son, retaining 
her sensitive woman's heart, ready to listen to the appeab 
of a suffering, sorrowful humanity. We can see this 
devotion to the Virgin Mother impregmiting the sodal 
revolts from Hans llohm to Joes Fritt. The Uieology of 
the 8ch<x)ls followed in the wake of the popular sentiment, 
and the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was more 
strictly defined and found its most strenuous supporteia 
during the later decades of Uiis fifteenth oenturr. 

The thought of motherly intercession went further; 
the Virgin herself had to be interceded with to induce 
her to plead witli her Son for men sunk in sin. and kir 
mother (St. Anna) became the ob|e<st of a cnlt which may 
almost he Mid to be quite new. Hymns were written in 
her praiae.' Oonfratemities, modelled on the oonfmtemitiee 

* WMk«w«»l. Dt* dMfadU XtrehmM, He.. U. 654. lOtS-lOil 
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dedicated to the Blessed Viigin, were formed in order to 
bring the power of the prayers of numbers to bear upon 
her. These oonfratemities spread all over Germany and 
beyond it* It is almost possible to trace the widening 
area of the cult from tbo chronicles of the period. Tlie 
special cult of the Viigin seems to have begun, at least 
in its extravagant popular form, in North France, and to 
have spread from France through Germany and S{iain ; 
but so far as it can be traced, this cult of St Anna, ** the 
Grandmother,” bad a German origin, and the devotion 
manifested itself most deeply on German soil. Even the 
Humanist poets sang her praises with enthusiasm, and such 
collectors of relics as Fredcriclc of Saxony and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Mainz rejoiced when they were able to add 
a thumb of St Anna to their store. Luther himself tells 
us that “ St Anna was his idol ” ; and Calvin speaks of 
his mother's devotion to the saint Her name wtis graven 
on many a parish church bell, and every pull at the ropes 
and clang of the bell was supposed to be a prayer to 
her to intercede. The Virgin and St Anna brought 
in their train other saints who were also believed to be 
the true intercessora The three bells of the church in 
which Luther was baptized bore the following inscriptions 
carved deeply in the brass : — “ God help us ; Mary have 
mercy. 1499.” “Help us Anna, also St. Peter, St I^ui 
1509.” “Help us God, Mary, .Anna, St Peter, Psul, 
Arnold, Stephan, Simon. 1509.” The popular religion 
always represented Jesus, Mecuin (Myconius) tells us, as 
the stem Judge who would convict and punish all those 
who had not secured righteousness by the interceesion of 
the saints or by their own good worka 

This revival of religion, crude as it was, and based on 
fear, had a distinct effect for good on a portion of 
clergy, and led to a great reformation of morals among 
those who came under its infiuenoe. The papal Schunn, 
which bad lasted till 1449, had for one of its results tlie 

‘ Sdnnnmkel], JOer Oultu$ dtr ktUiffm Anma mm Am 

MHUUlUn (Frribnrg, 1S9S). 
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weakening of all eoolesiaatioal diadpline, and its ecm* 
seqnenoee were a^en in the growing inunonlity whidi 
pervaded aU olaaaes of the clergy. So for aa one ean 
judge, (be revival of religion deacribed above bad not 
very much effect on tbe aecolar clergy. Whether we 
take the evidence from the cbroniclee of the time or 
from visitationB of tbe biahope, tbe morale of tbe pariah 
prieata were extremely low, and the private Uvea of the 
higher clergy in Germany notorionaly corrupt Tbe 
oocupanta of epwcoj^Nil aeee were for tbe moat part tbe 
younger brothera of the great prtneea, and had been placed 
in the religiuua life for the sake of tbe eccleaiaatica] 
revenuea The author of the Chronida of the Zimnur 
Family tella us that at the festive gatherings which 
accompanied the meetings of the IMet, tbe young nobles, 
lay and clerical, spent most of their time at dice and 
cards. As be paa^ through tlie halls, picking hia way 
among groups of yoni^ nobles lying on (he floor (for 
tables and chairs were rare in these days), he oontinually 
heard Uie young count call out to the young bishop, 

“ Play up, parson ; it is your turn.” The aame writer 
(lesoribes the retinue of a great prelate, who was always 
accompanied to the Diet by a concubine dressed in man's 
clothes. Nor were the older Orders of monks, the Bmie- 
dictinea and their offEdxwta, greatly inflnenoed by the 
revival. It was different, however, with those Orders of 
monks who came into close contact with th# people, and 
caught from them the new fervour. Tbe Dominicaoa, the 
groat preaching Order, were permeated by reform. The 
Franciscans, who hui degenerated eadly from tbmr earlier 
lives of self-denial, partook of a new Ufa Oemvoat after 
convent r^orined itself, and the iomatea began to lead 
again the Uvea their founder had oontemplated Tbe fire 
of the revival, bosrever, bnmt Imgbtest anMmg the 
Angustinian Semites, Uie Order srhlch Luther joined, and 
they repreeented, aa none of tlie otben did, all tiw char* 
aoteriatioa of ^ new movemoit 

Theee Anguatinian Eremites had a acunewhat cnrfanai 
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history. They bad nothing in ooiumoii with St. Augustine 
save Ae name, and the fact that a Pope had given them 
the role of St Augustine as a basis for their monastic 
constitution. They had originally been hermits, living 
solitary lives in mountainous parts of Italy and of 
Germany. Many Popes had desired to bring them under 
conventual rule, and this was at last successfully dona 
They shared as no other Order had done in the revival 
of &e second half of the fifteenth century, and exhibited 
in their lives all its religious characteristics. No Order 
of monks contained such devoted servants of the Virgin 
Mother. She was the patron along with St Augustine. 
Her image stood in the chapter-house of every convent. 
The theologians of the Augustinian Eremites vied with 
those of the Franciscans in spreading the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. They did much to spread the 
cult of the “ Blessed Anna.” They were devoted to the 
Papacy. One of their learned men, John of Palz, me of 
the two professors of theology in the Erfurt Convent when 
Luther entered it as a novice, was the most strenuous 
defender of the doctrine of Attrition and of the religious 
valoe of Indulgences. With all this their lives wore more 
self-denying than those of most monks. They cultivated 
theological learning, and few Universities in Ciermaity were 
without an Augustinian Eremite who acted as professor of 
philosophy or of theology. They also paid great attention 
to the art of preaching, and every large monastery had a 
special preacher who attracted crowds of the laity to tibe 
convent chapel Their monasteries were usually placed in 
large towns ; and their devout lives, their learning, and the 
popular gifts of their preachers, made them favourites with 
the townspeople. They were tlie most esteeraetl Order in 
Germany. 

These last decades of the fifteenth century were the 
days of tiis resuscitation of the mendicant Orders and the 
revival d their power over the people The better 
disposed among the princes and among the wealthier 
bnxgbae invariably selected their oonfMsors from the 
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monln of the mendicant Orders, and ospedallj from the 
Aogustinian Eremites. The ehapels of tiw Fmocuoami 
and of the Eremites were thronged, and those of the psnsb 
dc!^ were deserted. The common people took for tiieir 
religious guides men who shared the new revival, and 
who proved their sincerity by self-denying labours. It 
was in vain that the Botnan Curia published regulstions 
insisting that every parishioner must confess to the priest 
of the parish at least once a year, and that it explained 
again sod again that the personal character of the ministrant 
did not affect the eflBcacy of the aacraments administered 
by him. So long as poorly clad, emaciated, dean-living 
Franciscan or Eremite priests could be found to act as con- 
fessors, priests, or preachers, the people deserted the parish 
clergy, flocked to their oonfmjionals, waited on their serv- 
ii^ the Mass, an«l thronged their chapels to listen to their 
sermons These decades were the time of the last revival 
of the mendicant monks, who were the religious guides in 
this flamboyant popular religion which is so much in 
evidence during our period. 

§ 6. A noA-EeeUsimtxeal Rtliffion. 

Tlie third religious movement which Ltelongs to the 
last decades of the fifteenth an<i the earlier decades ol 
tlie sixteenth century was of a kind so different from, and 
even oontrary to, what has just been described, that it is 
with some surprise that tite student finds he must recognise 
its presents aloogmde of tlw other. It was the silent 
spread of a quiet, sincere, but non-eccleawstioal religion. 
Historians osuslly say nothing about this movement, s^ it 
is only a minute study of Ute town chronicles and of the 
records of provincial and umniripal legialatioD that reveals 
its power and extent. It has always been recognised that 
Luther’s father was a man of a deeply religious turn of 
mind, although he omnmonly despised the detgy. siul 
thought that moot monks w«re rogues or fools ; bat what n 
Qot reoogniaed m that in this he re{Hwaented Uwosands of 
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quiet and piona Germans in all olaaBeB of society. We find 
traces of the silent, widespreading movement in the 
ecclesiastical legislation of Oerman princes; in llio police 
regolationB, and in the provisions for the support of the 
poor among the boighers ; in the constitutions and praotioes 
of the confratwnities among the lower classes, and especially 
among the artisans in the towns; and in the numerous 
translations of the Vulgate into the vernacular. 

The reforms sketched by the Councils of Constance and 
of Basel had been utterly neglected by the Roman Curia, 
and in consequence several German princes, while they felt 
the hopelessness of insisting on a general purification of the 
Church, resolved that these reforms should be carried out 
within their own dominiona As early as 1446, Duke 
William of Saxony had published decrees which interfered 
with the pretensions of the Church to be quite independent 
of the State. His regulations al>out the observance of the 
Sunday, his forbidding ecclesiastical courts to interfere with 
Saxon laymen, his stem refusal to allow any Saxon to 
appeal to a foreign jurisdiction, were all more or leee 
instances of the interference of the secular power within 
what had been supposed to be the exclusive province of the 
ecclesiastical He went much further, however. He 
enacted that it belonged to the secular power to see that 
parish priests and their superiors within his dominions 
lived lives befitting their vocation — a conception which was 
entirely at variance with the ecclesiastir»l pretensions of 
the Middle Ages. He also declared it to be within the 
province of the secular power to visit officially and to 
reform all the convents within his dominiona So far as 
proofs go, it is probable that these declarations about the 
rights of the civil authorities to exercise diecipline over the 
parish priests and their superiors remained a dead lettw. 
We hear of no such reformation being carried out. But 
the visitation of the Saxon monasleriee was put in force 
in spite of the protests of the ecclesiastical powera Andreas 
Proles would never have been able to carry ont his prt^oasls 
of reform in the convente of the Atqpistkiiain I^em^ee hot 
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foi ibe support he reoeived from the eecoler prinoee against 
his eoolesiastioal superiors in Borne. The Dukes Ernest 
and Albrecht carried out Duke William’s conceptions about 
the relation of the dvil to the ecelesiastidid anthorides in 
their ordinances of 1483, and the Sector Etedmick tlie 
Wise was heir to this ecclesiastical policy of his family. 

The records of the Electorate of Brandmbnrg, investi- 
gated by Priebatach and described by him in the SSeiiaekr^ 
far Kirehei^gaehiehie} testify to the same ideas at work 
tbercL A pious prince like Frederick n. of Brandenburg 
removed unworthy Church dignitaries and reinstituted 
them, thus taking upon himself the oversight of the Church. 
Appeals to Rome were forbidden under penalties Gradu- 
ally under Frederick and his successors there arose what 
was practically a national Church of Brandenburg, which 
was almost completely under the control of the civil power 
and almost entirely separated from Roman control. 

Hw towns also interfered in what had hitherto been 
believed to be within the exclusive domain of the eocleti- 
astioal authoritiea lliey recognised the barm which the 
Bomenms Church festivals and saints’ days were doing to 
the people, and paseed regulations about their observance, 
all of ^m tending to lessen the number of the days on 
which mmi were compelled by ecclesiastical law to be idls. 
When Luther pleaded in h» Addrm to tJio Nobilitj/ of tk$ 
Oerwum Nation for the abolition of the ecclesiastical laws 
enforcing idleness on the numerous ecclesiastical holy days, 
be <mly soggeated an extmudon and wider application of 
tile police regulatioiui which were in force within his native 
district of Manafold. 

Hus non-eoclesjastioal feeling appears stroi^ly in the 
change of view about Christian charity which marks the 
oloee oi the fifteenth century. 

Nothing shows how the Church of the thirteentii and 
fourteenth oentocies had instilled the mind of Jeens into 
the peo^es oi Eoiope liko the seal with which they tried 
to do their doty by the pocu, the idek, and the hdplem. 
< six. pi wr ft, u. p is»ft, tssft, sxL f. aft 
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Insfcittitioiui, fonnded by individuals or by corporations, for 
the purpose of housing the destitute abounded, and men 
and women willingly dedicated themselves to the service 
of the unfortnnata 

"The Begins crowned with flapping hate, 

O’er long-drawn bloodlew facea blank, 

And gowns unwashed to wrap their lank 
Lean figurea,”* 

were sisters of mercy in eveiy mediaeval town. TTnfor- 
tonately the lessons of the Church included the ttiought 
that b^giug was a Christian virtue ; while the idea that 
because charity is taught by the law of Christ, its exercise 
must be everywhere superintended by ecclesiastics, was 
elevated to a dehnite principle of action, if not to something 
directly commanded by the law of God. The Keformation 
protested against these two ideas, and the silent anticipa- 
tion of this protest is to be found in the non-eccleaiastical 
piety of the close of the fifteenth century. 

The practice of begging, its toleration and even encour- 
agement, was almost oniversaL In some of the benevolent 
institutions the sick and the pensioners were provided from 
the endowment with all the neceesaries of Ufe, but it was 
generally thought becoming that they should beg them from 
the charitable Tbe very fact of b^png seemed to raise 
those who shared in it to the level of members of a 
religious association. St Francis, the " imitator of Christ,** 
had taught his followers to beg, and this great example 
sanctified tbe practice. It is true that the be^gging ftimw 
were always the butt of the satirists of tbe close of tiie 
fifteenth century. They delighted to portray the mendi- 
cant monk, with his sack, into which he seemed able to 
stuff everything: honey and spice, nutmegs, pepper, and 
preserved ginger, cabbage and eggs, poultry, fish, and new 
clothes, milk, batter, and cheese ; cheese especially, and 
all kinds— ewe's milk and goat’s milk, bard cheese and 
soft cheese, large cheeses and small cheeses — were greedily 
* TU Bommm sTO* Bm, iL p. 168 (Tempi* CiMeiM edittai). 
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demuided bj these "cheese hunters, ** as tliey were 
satirically oaUed. On thcar heels tramped a host of semi- 
ecclesiastical b^gars, all of them with professional names — 
men who begged for a church that was building, or for an 
altar-cloth, or to hansel a young priest at his first Mass ; 
men who carried relics about for the charitable to kiss — 
some straw from the manger of Bethlehem, or a feather 
from the wing of the angel Gabriel ; the Brethren of St. 
James, who performed continual and vicarious pilgrimages 
to Compostella, and sometimeB roblMd and murdered on 
the road; the Brethren of St Anthony, who had the 
•special privilege of wearing a cross and carrying a bell on 
their b^ging virita These were all ecclesiastical beggars. 
The ordinary beggars did their best to obtain some share 
of the sanctity which surrounded the profession ; they 
carried with them the picture of some saint, or placed the 
cockle-shell, the badge of a pilgrim, in their hats, and 
secured a quari-eccleeiastical stand ing.‘ Luther expressed 
not merely bis own opinion on this plague of b^gais in 
his tAe Qtrmuuk A’a/ioa, hut what 

baJTbSir^ugbt and partially practised by quiet laymen 
for several decades. Some towns began to make regulations 
against promiscuous begging by able-bodied persons, pro- 
vided work for them, seized Umir cfaildien, and taught 
them trades — all of which sensible doings were against the 
spirit of tlie mediawal Church. 

The non-eoclestastioal religious feeling, however, appears 
mud) mors clearly when the history of the charitable 
foundaticHu is examined. The invariable custom during 
the earlier Middle Ages was that charitable beqiusui were 
left to the management of Ute Church and the clergy. 
At the close of the fifteenth oentoiy the custom began 
to alter. The change freun clmical to lay management 
was at first probably due mainly to the degmeracy of Uie 
clergy, and to the telief Uiat the funds set apart for the 
poor were not properly administered. The evidmoes of 
this are to be found in uudcboos Instaaoes of the oivie 
‘ «. Bwnid, OtmJuehUi 4m SwrtWifciw JBgfcrpisWts, pp. ML 
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atitiioritiea attempting, and miooeeafollj, to take the 
management of charitable foimdatione out of the hands 
of ecclesiastioal aothorities, and to vest them in lay 
management But this cannot have been the case alwaya 
We should rather say that it began to dawn upon men 
that although charity was part of the law of Christ, this 
did not necessarily mean tliat all charities must be placed 
under the control of the clergy or other ecclesiastical 
administrators. Hence we find during the later years of 
the fifteenth century continual instances of bequests for 
the poor placed in the hands of the town council or of 
boards of laymen. That this was done without any 
animus against the Church is proved by the fact that the 
same testator is found giving benefactions to foundations 
which are uiuier clerical and to others under Lay manage- 
ment. Out of the funds thus accumulated the town councils 
b^an a system of caring for the jKxir of the city, which 
consisted in giring tokens which could be exchanged for so 
much bread or woollen cloth, or shoes, or wood for firing, at 
tlie shops of dealers who were engaged for the purpose. How 
far this new and previously unheard of lay management, in 
what bad hitherto been the f)ecu}iar possession of the clergy, 
had spread before the close of tlie fifteenth century, it is 
impossible to say. No andi.-eolc^t has yet made an 
exhaustive study of the evidence lying buried in archives 
of the mediaeval towns of Germany ; but enou^ has been 
collected by Kriegk ‘ and others to show that it had 
become very extensive. The laity saw that they were 
quite able to perform this peculiarly Christum work apart 
from any clerical direction. 

Another interesting series of facts serves also to show 
the growth of a non-ecclesiastical religious sentiment. Hie 
later decades of the fifteenth century saw the rise of 
innumerable associations, some of them definitely religious, 

* Kile^ BUr^itrtkwm *m MiOrlalur. ifath mimmitiAm 

ritnekmmgm *tid sUt httondenr Btzifhmt on/ FrankfuH a. M.. 1^ ISl C 
18SS). Ulillioni, IHt thrUUidu IMalkaUtbM 
(ip. 4tlC (Stat^put, ISM). 
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«od all of them with a religioas aide, which are uolike 
what we meet with earlier. They did aot aim to be. like 
the praying oirdea of the Mystioa or of the OoUtn^reunde, 
teeUdolw in teeUma, atriotly non-clerical or even anti- 
derioaL They had no difficulty in placing themaelvea under 
the protection of the Church, in aelecting the ordinary 
eodeeiaatical buildinga for thdr special aervicea, and in 
employing priests to conduct their devotions ; but diey were 
distinctively lay aaaociations, and lived a raligioos life in 
their own way, witliout any regard to the conceptions of 
the higher Chriatisii life which the Church was accoatomed 
to present to its devout disciplea Some were associations 
for prayer ; others for the promotion of the *• cult ” of a 
spcdal saint, like the confraternities dedicated to the 
Virgin Mother or tlie associations which spread the “ cult ” 
of the Blessed Anna , but by far the largest number were 
combinations of artisans, and resembled the workmen’s 
* gilds ^ of the Boman Empire. 

Perbape one of the best known of these associations 
formed for the pur^xme of encoumging prayer was the 
" Brotherhood of tlie Eleven Thousand Yirgins,** commonly 
known under the quaint name of St. Umda’» LMh Skip. 
The association was conceived by a Carthusian monk of 
Cologne, and it 8[>oedily became popular. Frederick the 
Wise was one of its patrons, his secretary. Dr. Pfeffinger, 
one of its supporters; it numbered its associates by the 
thousand ; its praises were sung in a quaint old German 
hymn.* No money dues were exacted from its members. 
11)6 only duty exacted was to pray regularly, and to learn 
to better one’s life through the power of prayer. This was 
one type of the pious brotherhoods of the fifteenth otmtory. 

' Wackaniaga), fku rf««(aeA« KitxkttUinA, U. 70 S-TSS : ft tcgiua t 

*' Bia wyt bort feh mit gutter nw 

TMi ttmni siAylBiB mgm, 

Wi« «■ sit tagsadca abw ipr 

kCNilllQiliill WM* * 

tit dm Mslijfllitt kh titt iMUtSa 

loll fiutd dor Til gtitor 

itt HtiiBfplior ' 

10 ^ 
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It waa the beet known of its kind, and there were many 
others. But among tlie brotherhoode which bear teeti- 
mony to the spread of a non-eccleelaatical piety nrae are 
more important than the confraternities which went by the 
nnmAg of Kcdauds or KalandsgUden in North Germany and 
Zechm in Austria. These associations were useful in a 
variety of waya They were unions for tlie practice of 
religion ; for mutual sud in times of sickness ; for defence 
in attack ; and they also served the purpose of insurance 
societies and of burial clubs. It is with their religious 
side that we have here to do. It was i>art of the bond of 
association that all the brethren and sisters (for women 
were commonly admitted) should meet together at stated 
times for a common religious servica The brotherhood 
selected the church in which this was held, and so far 
as we can see the chapels of the Franciscans or of the 
Augustinian Eremites were generally chosen. Sometimes 
in altar was relegated to their exclusive use ; sometimes, 
if the church was a large one, a special chapel Tlie 
interesting thing to be noticed is that the rules and the 
modes of conducting the religious services of the associa- 
tion were entirely in the hands of the brotherhood itself, 
and that these laymen insisted on r^j^ulating them in 
their own way. Luther has a very interesting soinion, 
entitled Sermon upon the venerable Sacrament of the holy 
triu Body of Christ and of the Brotherhoods, the latter 
half of which is devoted to a contrast between good 
brotherhoods and evil ones. Those brotherho^xls are evil, 
says Luther, in which the religion of the brethnm is ex- 
pressed in hearing a Mass on one or two days of the year, 
while by guzzling and drinking continually at the meeting 
of the brotherhood, they contrive to serve the devil the 
greater part of their time. A true brotherhood spreads 
its table for its poorer members, it aids those who are rick 
or infirm, it provides marriage portions for worthy young 
members of the association. He ends with a comparison 
between the true brotherhood and the Church of Christ. 
Theodore Knide remancs that a careful monograph on the 
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bn^erhoodn of the end of the fifteenth oentuixln the li^t 
of this ■ermon of Lather’s would eflbtd greet informe^on 
about the popular religion of the period. Unfortunately, 
DO one hae yet Mtempted the teak, but Oennan arctueo- 
logisls are sbwly preparing the way by printing, chiefly 
from MS. sooroes, aoeounta of the constitution ami practioea 
of many of these Kaianda 

From all this it may be seen that there was in these 
last decades of the flfteenth and in the earlier of the 
sixteenth oenturiea the growth of whet may be called a 
non-eoclesiastioal piety, which was quietly determined to 
bring within the sphere of the Isity very much that lisd 
been supposed to belong exclusively to the clergy. The 
jM» epuKopah which Ixitbor claimed for the civil authorities 
in his tract on the LQierty of the Chr%Mtiam J/oa, had, in 
part at least, been claimed and exercised in several of the 
(bniian principalities and municipalities; the practice of 
Christian chanty and its managenicnt were being taken 
out of the hands of the clergy and cut mated to itw laity ; 
and the brotherhoods were making it apparent that men 
(■<»uld mark out their religious duties in a way deemed 
most suitable for themselves without asking any md from 
the Church, further than to engage a priest whom they 
inuftixl to conduct divine service and say the Masses they 
lia<! strmngeii for. 

Ttie ap{iearance of numerous translations of tiie Scrip- 
tures into (lie voniacular, unauthorised by the officials of 
the media<vai Church, and jealously suspooted by them, 
appears to cfonftrm the growth and s{ffeiul of thui non* 
ecclcsiostioal piety. The relation of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, earlier and later, to vemaouiar translations 
of the Vulgate is a complex question. The Seriptom were 
always declared to be tlie supreme souroe and authority 
for all questions of doctrines and miwals, and in the earlnr 
stages of the Reformation controversy the supreme sutlwr- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures was not auppoeed to be tme of 
the matters in dispute liotween the oontmtding pariiea 
This is evident when we rememlier that the AmgAmg 
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Cot^tmon, unlike the later oonfeemons of the Keformed 
Churohes, does not contain any article affirming the 
supreme authority of Scripture. That was not supposed 
to be a matter of debate. It was reserved for the Council 
of Trent, for the first time, to place traditiona fine SarijOo 
on the same level of authority with the Soripturas of the 
Old and New Testamenta Hence, many of the small 
books, issued from convent presses for the instruction 
of the people during the decades preceding the Befor- 
mation, frequently declare that the whole teaching of 
the Church is to be found within the books of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

It is, of course, undoubted that the mediaeval Church 
forbade over and over i^in the reading of the Scriptures 
in the Vulgate and especially in the vernacular, but 
it may be asserted that these prohiltitions were almost 
always connected with attempts to suppress heretical or 
schismatic revolts.' 

On the other hand, no official encouragement of the 
reading of the Scriptures in the vernacular by the peo[de 
can be found during the whole of the Middle Ages, nor any 
official patronage of vernacular translationa The utmost 
that was done in the way of tolerating, it can scarcely be 
said of encouraging, a knowledge of the veanaouiar Scrip- 
tures was the issue of Psalters in the vernacular, of Service- 
Books, and, in the fifteenth century, of the i%mana — 
little books which contained translations of some of Uh' 
paragraphs of the Goepcls and Epistles read in the Church 
service accompanied with l^ends and popular tales. 
Translations of the Scripturee were continually reprobated 

* Tha •titingest {vobibitiou of the vw&acithu 8cTi|itat«» oomw fron th* 
tine of tbe AIUgeotM: “ Probibemui etbun, ae Ubroe veterieTeetaiDwti eat 
aori pemittentiir habeie ; Biai forte poelteriDm, rel berrarinai {*0 divlaie 
ofidie, out bone B. Maria eliqiiie ex derotione baben relit Bed ae pat* 
mieeM UlatM babeaat io rulgari tranoUtoi, areUeriaie iabibeanw” {Came, 
tf Tnhum of 1228 , e. xiv.). Tbe OoiutiMimm Tkomm Anmiti, kt 
the mediand Qmivb of Bn^aad, declared: " Ordiaamiw at amodda* 
cope aliqaeai taxtan B. Scriptane aoetoritate tna in liogaaai Aaf^l— *** 
vel aKaai tnatfmt per riain libti, liUUi aat tnetatae’* (Aft TIL, 
IMS 4.0.). 
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bf Popes and primstee for variotu reasooB.’ It is also 
unquestionable that a knowledge of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, espedAllj by uneducated men and women, 
was almost always deemed a sign of heretical tendeni^. 

" The third cause of heresy,*' says an Austrian inquiritor, 
writing about the end of the thirteoitb century, " is that 
they translate the Old and New Testaments into the vulgar 
tongue; and so they learn and teach. I have heard and 
semi a certain country clown who repeated the Book of 
Job word for word, and several who knew the New Testa- 
ment perfectly." • A survey of the evidence seems to lead 
to the condusion that tlie rulers of the mccliaeval Church 
regarded a knowledge of the vernacular Scriptures with 
grave suspicion, but that they did not gr> the length of 
condemning entirely their possession by jiersons esteemed 
trustworthy, whether clergy, monks, nuns, or distinguished 
laymen. 

Tet we have in the later Middle Agee, ever since 
Wiclif produced his English version, the gradual publica- 
tion of the Scriptures in the vernaculars of Europe. This 
was specially so in Germany ; and when the invention of 
printing had made the diflfusion of literature easy, it is 
noteworthy that the earliest presses in Germany printed 
many more liooks for family and private devotion, many 
more PUmaria, and many more editions of the Bible thmi 
of the clasaica Twenty - two editions of the Psalter 
in German appeared before 1509, and twenty-five of 
the Gospels and Epistles before 1518. No less Umn 
fourteen (some say seventeen) versions of the whole Bible 
were printed in High-German and three in Low-Gemtan 
during the last dcscades of the fifteenth and the eatlier 
decades of the sixteenHi century — all translatioQS frenn the 

' Po|M IsnooMt lit. rtfvahttod tbt Usanlatiaa of tht Saript u ww iato tli* 
wnuMwlM', bscwiM ordtuuiry Uymm, ud wpMtisUjr *mmm, liad a«t anffi* 
oiwat inteiUgniM to ondimiu^ thorn iL 141); oad Barthold, 

ArehhUM^ of Maiai, in his diaewaa odtetoT 14IS, oaiwrtiid tW vonMeabm 
von nnoSiIo to ospnai tho prohiiidily of tho Ihoexhti oontoiaod ia tbs 
* iSiool IsagugM of tho 8eri|»t«iMs w Is tho Lsib of tbo Vnlesta 

' Mmfm MdMhsts /Wnaa (Osloahi S^dnisiH ISlt). xBL IM. 
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Vulgate. The first was issued by John Metxel in Strass- 
burg in 1466. Then followed another Strassburg edition 
in 1470, two Augsburg editions in 1473, one in the Swiss 
dialect in 1474, two in Augsburg in 1477, one in Aug8« 
burg in 1480, one in Niirnlmrg in 1483, one in Stmssburg 
in 1485, and editions in Augsburg in 1487, 1490, 1507, 
and 1618. A careful comparison of these print^xl ver- 
nacular Bibles proves that the eiirlier editions were in- 
dependent productions ; but as edition succeeded edition 
the text became gradually assimilated until there came 
into existence a German Vulgate, which was used indis- 
criminately by those w'ho adfiered to the nuxiia'val Church 
and those who were dissenters from it. These German 
versions were largely, but by no means completely, dis- 
placed by Luther’s translation. Tlie Anal)ai>tiBt8, for ex- 
ample, retained this German Vulgate long after the 
publication of Luthers version, and these pre-Refonnation 
German Bibles were to l>e found in use almost two himdrod 
years after the Refonnation.^ 

Whence sprang the demand for these veniaeuhtr ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures ? That the leaders of the 
mediaeval Church viewed their exisUmce with alarm is 
evident from the proclamation of the Primate of (icrmany, 
Berthold of Mainz, issued in 1486, onlering a censorship 
of books with special reference to veniacular tranalaiiorifi 
of the Scriptures.* On the other haml, there is no evi- 
dence that these versions were either wholly or in grmi 
part the work of enemies of the rnediawal Church. The 
mediaeval Brethren, as they called themselves (Waldenses, 
Picards, Wiclifites, Hussites, etc, were names given to 
them very indiscriminately by the ecclesiastical authorities), 
had translations of the Scriptures both in the liomanca 
and in the Teutonic languages as early as the close of the 
thirteenth century. The records of inquisitors and of 
coimcils prove it. But there is no evidence to conneot 
any of these German versions, save, perhaps, one at Angs* 

* Walther, DU deuUehe Biheliibemizung d€$ MUUtlaiknt ( BmfifwMif ISMI. 

* Gttde&iu, Cadix IHpimuUk, AmedUa, tv 4Sa-47t (175S). 
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burg, and (hat issaed by the Koburgers in NUrnberg, with 
these earlier translationa The growing spread of educa- 
tion in the fifteenth century, and, above all, the growth of 
a non-eccleeiastical piety which claitned to examine and to 
judge for itself, demanded and received these numerous 
versions of the Holy Scriptures in the vul^r tongue' 
The “ common man " had the word of God in his hands, 
could read, meditate, and judge for himselL The effect of 
the presence of these vernacular Scriptures is apt to be 
exaggerated.' The Humanist, Conrad Celtes, might threaten 
the priests that the Bible would soon be seen in every village 
tavern ; but we know that in these days of early printing 
a complete Bible must have been too expensive to bo pur- 
cliased by a poor man. Still be could get the Gos{)els or 
the Epistles, or the Psalter ; and there is evidence, apart 
from the number of (xlitions, that the jteople were baying 
and were studying the Scripturea. Preachers were exhorted 
to give the meaning of the passages of Scripture read in 
Church to prevent the people being confused by the dif- 
ferent ways in which the text was translated in the Biblee 
in their possession. Stories were told of peasants, like 
Hans Werner, who worsted their parish priests in argu- 
ments drawn from Scripture. The ecclesiastical authorities 
were undoubtedly anxious, and their anxiety was shared by 
many who desired a reformation in life and manners, but 
dreaded any revolntionary movement. It was right that 
the cliildren should be fed with the Bread of life, but 
Mother Church ought to keep the bread -knife in her bands 
lest the children cut their fingers. Some publishers of 
the translations inserted prefaces saying that the contents 
of the volumes should be understood in the wsy tanght 
by the Church, as was done in the floot of tke Gmp€U, 

' WaJtbw, DU Sihfiaitrmbamftii it* MitbiaUm (BraiMwkk. 

IMS). 

* StbuUu Bruid, XarmaeMif, PrefiM*, lin«« )-< : 

** Al)e Luid iat j«t« troll bofigex Srhrift, 

Und WM der Melon Hetl IwtrllR 
BiM nnd beUger Veter Lebr 
Und endnr Cratumea Boclisr webr.** 
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published at Basel iu 1514* But in spite of all a lay 
religion had come into being, and laymen were beginning 
to think for themselves in matters wliere eoeleeiaatios had 
hitherto been considered the sole judges. 

§ 7. • Brethren.^ 

There was another type of religious life and pious 
associ.Uinn which existed, and which seems in one form 
or other to have exercised a great influence among the 
better class of artisans, and more especially among the 
printers of Augsburg, Ntimberg, and Stnis^sburg. 

It is probable that this type of piety liad at least three 
roota 

(a) We can trace as far back as the closing years of 
the thiiteenth century, in many jmrts of Germany, the 
existence of nonconformists who, on the testimony of in- 
quisitors, lived pious lives, acted righteously towards their 
neighbours, and believed in all the articles of the Christian 
faith, but repudiated the Koman Church ami the clergy. 
Their persecutors gave them a high character. “ The 
heretics are known by their walk and conversation : they 
live quietly and modestly ; they have no pride in drees ; 
their learned men are tailors and weavers ; they do not 
heap up riches, but are content with what is neoaesaiy; 
they live chastely ; they are temperate in eating and drink- 
ing ; they never go to taverns, nor to public darn'Oii, nor to 
any such vanities ; they refrain from all foul language, 
from backbiting, from thoughtless speech, from lying and 
from swearing/’ Tlie list of objections which they to 
usages of the mediieval Church are those which would 
occur to any evangelical Protestant of this century. They 
professed a simple evangelical creed ; they offered a passive 
resistance to the hierarchical and pri^tly pretensioui of 
the clergy; they were careful to educate their efatldren 
in schools which they supported ; they liad vernacular 
trauslatious of the Scriptures, and committed latge pcsrtioiii 
to memory ; they conducted tb^ reUgious service in Urn 
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vernacular, and it waa one of the accueatione made against 
them lliat they alleged that the word of God was as pro- 
fitable when read in the vernacular as when studied in 
Latin. It is also interesting to know tiiat they were 
accused of visiting the leper-houses to pray with the inmates, 
and that in some towns they bad schools for the leper 
children.* They called thenmelvee the Brethren. The 
societies of the Brethren had never died out Daring the 
fourteenth and fifteenth oenturioe they wme continually 
subject to local and somewhat spasmodic persecutions, 
when the ecclesiastical could secure the aid of the secular 
authorities to their schemes of repression, which was 
not always possible. They were strongly represented 
among the artisans in the great cities, and there are 
instances when the civic authorities gave them one of the 
churches of the towns for their servicea The liability to 
intermittent persecution led to an organisation whereby the 
Brethren, who were for the time Iteing living in peace, 
made arrangements to receive and support those who were 
able to escape from any district where the pcmecution 
raged. Tbeee societies were in correspondence with their 
brethren all over Earo{ie, and were never so active as 
luring the last decades of tl>e fiftomith and the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 

(ft) As early as the times of Meister Eckhart (d. 1327), 
of his disciples Tauler (d. 1361) aud Suso (d 1366), of 
the mysterious *' Friend of God in the Oberland " and hk 
associates (among them the Strasshurg merchant Bulman 
Merswin (d. 1382)), and of Uie Brussels curate John 
lluysbroeck (d. 1381), the leaders of the mediaeval Mystics 
had been accustomed to gather their followers together 
into praying circles ; and the custom was perpetuated loi^ 
after their departiiru How these {»ous amociatknni ood- 
tinued to exist in the half century before the Reformatioii, 
and what forms their organisation totde, it seems impossible 
to say with any accuracy. Tlie school system of the Bntknm 

' Bf UM hem JMrwa (CMaafa SsiiK>iiMa lUtk «•>. iBL ff^ 
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qf the Common Lot, which always had an intimate connection 
with the OoUesfreunde, in all probability served to spread 
the praying drclee which had come down from the earlier 
Mystics. It seems to have been a custom among these 
Brethren of the Common Lot to invite tlioir neighbours to 
meet in their schoolrooms or in a hall to listen to reli- 
gious discourses. There they read and expounded the New 
Testammit in the vernacular. They also read extracts 
from books written to convey popular religious instruction. 
They questioned their audience to find out how far their 
hearers understood their teaching, and endeavoured by 
question and answer to discover and solve religious diffi- 
culties. These schools and teiichers had extended all over 
Germany by the close of the fifteenth century, and their 
effect in quickening and keeping alive }>ereonal religion 
must have been great 

(c) Then, altogether a|>art from the social and semi- 
political propaganda of the Hussites, there is evidence that 
ever since the circulation of the encyclic letter addressed 
by the Taborites in November 1431 to all Christians in 
all lands, and more especially since the foundation of the 
Unitae Frairum in 1452, there had been constant com- 
munication between Bohemia and the scattered bodies 
of evangelical dissenters throughout Germany. Probably 
historians have credited the Hussites with more than 
their due influence over their German sympathisers. Hue 
latter had arrived at the conclusion that tithes ought to 
be looked upon as free-will offerings, that the cop should 
be given to the laity, etc,, long before the movements under 
the leadership of Wiclif and of Hosa But the knowledge 
that they had sympathisers and brethren beyond their own 
land must have been a source of strength to the German 
nonconformists. 

Our knowledge of the times is still too obscure to 
warrant ns in making very definite statements about 
the proportionate effect of these three religions s ou rces 
of infloenoe on the small oommnnitiee of BroOvrm 
evangelical dissmiters from the mediaeval Ohorob wtiilil 
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maintainfx) a pn'carious exiatonoe at the cloee of the Middle 
Agea There is one curious fact, however, which shows 
that there must have been an intimate connection between 
the Waldensee of Savoy and France, the Brethrm of G«- 
many, and the Unitas I^atrum of Bohemia. They all used 
the same catechism for the instruction of their children in 
divine things. So far as can be ascertained, this small 
catechism was first printed in 1498, and editions can be 
traced down to 1530. It exists in French, Italian, German, 
and Bohemian. The inspiration drawn from the earlier 
Mystics and GotU»/reunde is shown by the books circulated 
by the Brtthren. Tlicy made great use of the newly dis- 
co%'ered art of printing to spread abroad small mystical 
writings on personal religion, and translations of portions 
of the Holy Scriptures. Tlmy printed and circulated books 
which had been used in manuscript among the Mystics of 
the fourteentii century, such as the celebrated Masierixn^, 
single sermons by Tauler, Prayers and Kulee for holy living 
extracted from his writings, as well as short tracts taken 
from the later Mystics, like the KrpUtna/um of the Ten 
CommandmentM. It is also probable that some of the many 
translations of the whole or portions of the Bible which 
were in circulation in Gennany before the days of Luther 
<-ame from these praying circlea Hie celebrated firm of 
Ntimbcrg printers, the Koburgers, who published so many 
Bibles, were the German printers of the little catechism 
used by tlie Jfrrfkren ; and, as has been said, the Anabap- 
tists, who were tlie successors of these associations, did not 
use Luther's version, but a much older one whidi had come 
down to them from their ancestors. 

The memliora of these praying eirolee welcomed the 
Lutheran Keformation when it came, but they can scarcely 
be said to have belonged to it Luther has omifeaBed how 
much he owed to one of their pablioationa, Die detUeeke 
Tkeotogie ; and what lielped him mast have benefited othen. 
Ihe organisation of a Lutheran Omrdb. based on ciTil 
divifimis the Empire, gave th» itgoal for a thoraoi^ 
reorganisation of the memboia of these old sasociationa 
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who retoBed to havp anything to do with a State Choitdi. 
They fonned the bc«t side of the very mixed and very 
modi misunderstood movement which later was called 
Anabaptism, and thus remained oubdde of the two great 
divisions into which the Church of the Beformation 
separated. This religious type existed and showed itself 
more especially among liie artisans in the larger towns 
of (Germany. 

It must not be supposed that these four classes of 
religious sentiment wtiich have been found existing during 
the later decades of the fifteenth and the early decades 
of the sixteenth centuries can always be clearly distin- 
guished from each other. Keligious types cannot be kept 
distinct, but continually blend with each other in the most 
unexpected way. Humanism and Anabaptism seem as far 
apart as they can possibly be ; yet some of the most 
noted Anabaptist leaders were distinguished members of 
the Erasmus circle at Basel Htunanism and delicate 
clinging to the simple faith of childhood blended in the 
exquisite character of Melanchthun. Luther, after his 
stem wrestle with self-righteousness in the convent at 
Erfurt, believed that, had his parents been dead, he could 
have delivered their souls from purgatory by his visits to 
the shrines of the saints at Konia The boy Mecum 
(Myconius) retained only so much of his father's teaching 
about the frte Grace of God tliat he believed an Indulgence 
from Tetzel would benefit him if Ite could obtain it without 
paying for it There is everywhere and at all times a 
blending of separate types of religious faith, until a noitid>le 
crisis brings men suddenly face to face with the ne(»anty 
of a choice. Such a crisis occurred during the period we 
call the Beformation, with the result that the leaders in 
that great religious revival found that the traeet theology 
after ^1 was what had expressed itself in hymns and 
pnyers, in revivalist sermons and in fireside fawitbiwg , and 
that they felt it to be their duty as theologians to give 
arriculate dogmaric expression to what their fathete had 
been content to find inartioolatdy in Uie devotimial n^hiV 
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than in the intellectual epbere of the mediteval relijpotia 
Ufa. 

Such waa the reltgioua atmoephere into which Luther 
waa bom, and which he breathed from hie earlieat daya. 
Every element aeema to have ahared in creating and dmping 
hia religioua history, and had similar elTectn doubileas on 
bis moet diatinguiahed and sympathetic foUowen. 
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HUMANISM AND REFORMATION.* 

§ 1. Savonarola. 

When the Italian Humanism s(H?med fil>out to become a 
mere revival of ancient Paganism, with its accompauiiuents 
of a cynical sensualiam on the one hand, and the blindest 
trust in the occult sciences on the other, a great preacher 
arose in Florence who recalled men to Christum tty and to 
Christian virtua 

Girolamo Savonan)la was an Italian, a countryman of 
Giaocohino di Fiore, of Arnold of Brescia, of Francis of 
Assisi, of John of Parma, and, like them, he beli€%^eti him- 
self to be favoured with visions ajiocaljjjtic and other. He 
belonged to a land over which, all down through tlie Middle 
Ages, had swept popular religious revivals, sudden, con- 
suming, and trauaient as }>rairie firea When a boy, be 
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had quivered at seeing the pain in the world aronnd him; 
he had shuddered as he passed tiie great gnm palaoee of 
the Italian despots, where the banqueting hall was separated 
from the dungeon by a floor so tldn that the groans of 
the prisoners mingled with the tinkle of the silver disbea 
and the wanton conversation of the guest& He had been 
destined by bis family for the medical profeenoo, and the 
lad was set to master the writings of Hiomas Aquinas and 
the Arabian oommentariee on Aristotle — the gateway in 
those days to a knowledge of the art healing. The 
Summa of the great Schoolman entranced him, and in- 
sensibly drew him towards theology ; but outwardly be did 
not rebel against the lot in life marked out for him. A 
glimpse of a quiet resting-place in this world of pain and 
evil bad come to him. but it vanished, swallowed up in the 
universal gloom, when Koberto Strom refused to permit 
him to marry his daughter Laodamia. There remained 
only rest <m Qod. study of His word, and such slight 
sol^ as musio and sonnet-writing could bring. His de- 
votion to Thomas Aquinas impelled him to seek within a 
Dominican convent that refuge which be passionately yearned 
for, from a corrupt world and a corrupt Church. Thme be 
remained buried for long years, reading and re-reading the 
Soriptuiea, poring over the Summa, drinking in the New 
Leamin^filmoet nnoonsoioualy creating for himself a {diilo- 
Bophy which blended the teaohingB of Aquinaa with the 
Neo-Platonism of MarsigUo Fioino and of the Academy, 
and planning bow he could beet represent the doctrines of 
the Christian religion in harmony with the natural reason 
of man. 

When at last be became a great [weacher, able to sway 
heart and ocmacience.'lt should not be forgotten that he 
was mediiBTal to tiie oore. His doetrinal tea<diing was 
based firmly <m the theology of Ihomas AqoinssL His 
intellectual conception of fbitb, hie <Mroag belief in the 
divine predMtination and his way cl expresemg it, his 
view of Seripture as poeeeasing manifcdd meanings, wei« 
all defined for him by the great Dominican Sehoobnan 
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He held strongly the mediaeval idea that the CRiurch was 
an external political unity, ruled by the Bisliop of Borne, 
to whom exeiy human soul must be subject, and whom 
everyone must obey save only when commands were issued 
oontrary to a plain statement of the evangelical law. He 
expounded the fulness of and the slight limitations to the 
authority of the Pope exactly as ^omas and the great 
Schoolmen of the thirteenth century had done, though iu 
terms very different from the canonists of the Roman 
Curia at the close of the Middle Agea Even his apprecia- 
tion of the Keo-Flatonist side of Humanism could be 
traced back to medueval authorities ; for at all times the 
writings of the pseudo- Dionysius bad been a source of 
inspiration to the greater Schoolmen. 

His scholarship brought him into relation with the 
Humanist leaders in Florence, the earnest tone of his 
teaching and the saintliness of his character attracte<i 
them, his deep personal piety made them feel that he 
possessed something which they lacked ; while no Neo- 
Platonist could be repelled by his claim to be the recipient 
of visions from on high. 

The celebrated Humanists of Florence became Uw 
disciples of the great preacher. Marsiglio Ficino bimadf. 
the bead of the Florentine Academy, who kept one lamp 
burning before the bust of Plato and another before an 
image of the Virgin, was for a time completely under his 
spelL Young Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's whole irmear 
life was changed through his conversations with the Prior 
of San Matm He reformed his earlier careless halite. 
He burnt five books of wautou love-songs which be bad 
composed before bis oooversioa' He prayed daily at fixed 
hours, and be wrote earnestly to his nephew on the im- 
portance of prayer for a godly life : 

* ' I stir thee not,' be says, ‘ to Urat prayer that rtaadalli 
in many words, but to that prayer which in the secret 
ebamber ai the mind, in the privy-closet of the smil, 

> 1%e U'orlm tf Sir Ttumm* Mmm, ICrngiH, ws uryn tmi* O t — l W i f r 
U'ri/Um ly Um tm Ou AhyTyiA tmift tMI), t fX'\ 
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every affect apeaketh to God ; which in the meet lightaome 
darkness of contemplation not onl^ presenteth the mind to 
the Father, bat also uniteth it with Him by unspeakable 
ways which only they know who have assayed Kor care I 
how long or huw short thy prayer be ; but how effectual, 
how ardent, and rather interrupts and broken between with 
aigtis, than drawn on length with a number of words. . . . 
liGt no day pass but thou once at the leastwise present 
thyself to God in prayer. . . . What thou shalt in thy 
prayer ask of G«m1, IhiIIi the Holy Spirit which prayeth for 
us and also thine own necctwity sball every hour put in thy 
mind.‘”‘ 

He studied the writings of Thomas Aquinas, which con- 
tained the favourite tla-olog}' of Sitvonarola, and spoke of 
the great Schoolman as a " pillar of truth.” * He handed 
over the third part of his estates to his nej>hew, and lived 
plainly on what remained, that be might give largely in 
charity.* He ma<ie Savonarola bia almoner, who on his 
behalf gave alma to destitute people and marriage portions 
to poor maidena* He had fret^uent thoughts of entering 
the Dominican Order, and 

" On a time as he walkctl with his nephew, John Francis, 
in a ganien at Ferrara, talking of the love of Christ, be 
broke out with these words : ‘ Nephew,' said he, ' this will I 
bIiow tljee ; I warn thee keep it secret ; the suljstanoe I have 
left after certain books of mine are finished, I intend to give 
out to poor folk, and, fencing myself with the crucifix, Itare- 
foot. walking abniutt the world, in every town and castle I 
pur))Ose to prt'ach of Chri«t.”’* 

It is also reoonl<*«l that he made a practice of sconrging 
himself ; csiwcially '* on tliose days which represent unto us 
the Passion and Death that Christ suffered for our sake, 
he la>at and scourged his own fiesb in remenibmnoe of tliat 
great tenefit, and for cleansing his old offences"* But 
above all things ho devoted himself to a diligent study of 

' Thx Warltf tf Sir nrmm Mer*, ClumeieHmir 

Sit&lmMi, N'>yt#a Is im At turngt (Lcaidon, 1687ii. p. 13 C. 
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the Holy Soriptaree, and commended the practice to bu 
nephew : 

“ ' Thou mayest do nothing more pleasing to God, nothing 
more profitable to thyself, than if thine hand cease not day 
and night to tnm and read the volumes of Holy Scripture, 
niere lieth privily in them a certain heavenly strength, 
qniok and efTeotual, which, with a marvellous power, trans- 
formeth and changeth the readers' mind into the love of 
God, if they be clean and lowly entreated.”** 

The great Platonist forsook Plato for St Paul, whom he 
called the ** glorious Apostle.” * When he died he left bis 
lands to one of the hospitals in Florence, and desired to be 
buried in the hood of the Dominican monks and within the 
Convent of San Marco. 

Another distinguished member of the Florentine 
Academy, Angelo Poliziano, was also one of Savonarola’s 
converts. We find him exchanging confidences with Pico, 
both declaring that love and not knowledge is the faculty 
by which we learn to know God : 

“ ' But now behold, my well-beloved Angelo,* writes Pico, 
‘what madness holdeth us. Love God (while we be in this 
body) we rather may, than either know Him, or by speech 
otter Him. In loving Him also we more profit ourselves 
we labour less and serve Him more. And yet bad we rather 
always by knowledge never find that thing we seek, than by 
love possess that thing which also without love were in vain 
found.”'* 

Poliziano, like Pico, had at one time some thoughts of 
joining the Dominican Order. He too was buried at bis 
own request in the cowl of the Dominican monk in the 
Convent of San Marco. 

Lorenzo de Medici, who during his life had made many 
attempts to win the support of Savonarola, and bad always 
been repulsed, could not die without entreating the great 
preacher to visit him on his deathbed and grant him 
absolution. 

* ITie W arkes of Sir Thoman More, Kwyghl, iometyrM Lords GhomeMom 
of England, WryUeu by him in the Englyth tonge (Londou, 1667), IS V. 
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Italian Homanism waa for the moment won over, to 
Ohriatiuuty by the Prior of San Maroa i/Had the poete 
and the admli^ Uie poliridana and ^ eed e aiaatioe» the 
State and the CSraroh, not been so hopelearij corrupt, there 
mi^t have been a great renovation of mankind, nndm the 
leadership of men who had no desire to break ttie political 
unity of the mediaeval Church. For it oan scarcdy be too 
strongly insiated that Savonarola waa no Beformaticm leader 
in the more limited sense of the pbraea The movement 
he beaded has much more affinity with the crude revival 
of religion in Germany in the end of the fifteenth century, 
than with the Beformation itself; and the aim of the re- 
organisation of the Tuscan congregation of the Dominicans 
under Savonarola has an almost exact parallel in the 
creation of the congregation of the Angustinian Eremites 
under Andreas Proles and Johann Stanpitz. The whole 
Italian movement, as might be expected, ms conducted by 
men of greater intelligence and refinement , It had there- 
fore less sympathy than* the German with pilgrimagee, 
relics, the niceties of ceremonial worship, and the cult of 
the vulgarly miraculous ; but it was not the less medisevid 
on these accounts. It was the death rather than the life 
and lifework of Savonarola that was destined to have direct 
sAbot on the Reformation soon to come beyond the Alps ; 
for his martyrdom was a crowning evidence of the ini- 
pomibility of reforming the Church of the Middle Ages 
apart from the shock of a great convuldoiL " Luther 
himself,” says Professor Villari, " could scarcely have been 
so successful in inaugurating his Reform, had not the 
sacrifice of Savonarola given a final proof that it was 
hopeless to hope in the purification of Rome”* 

§ 2. John CoUt. 

, #1 

While Savonarola was at the height ot his influence in 
Florence, there chanced to be in Italy a young Englishman, 

* Jtgb mml Ttmu «f OMamo SavonarUa, p. 7?1 (Bog. tnaa., (jondea, 

mi). 
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John Oolet, son of a wealthy London merchant who had 
been several times Lord Mayor. He had gone there, we 
may presume, like his countrymen Grocyn and Linacre, to 
make himself acquainted with the New Learning at its 
fountainhead. There is no proof that he went to Florence 
or ever saw the great Italian preacher; hut no stranger 
could have visited Northern Italy in 1495 without hearing 
much of him and of his work. Colet’s whole future life 
in England bears evidence tliat he did receive a new impulse 
while he was in Italy, and that of such a kind as could 
have come only from Savonarola. What Erasmus tells ns 
of his sojqmm there amply confirms this. Colet gave him- 
self up to the study of the Holy .Scriptures ; he read care- 
fully those theologians of the ancient Church specially 
acceptable to the Neo-Platonist Christian Humanists; lie 
studied the pseudo-Dionysius, Origen, and Jerome Wliat 
is more remarkable still in a foreign Humanist come to 
study in Italy, he read diligently such English clasaics as 
he could find in order to prepare himself for the work of 
preaching when he returned to England. The words of 
Erasmus imply that the impulse to do all this came to him 
when be was in Italy, and there was no one to impart it 
to him but the great Florentine. 

When Colet returned to England in 1496, be began to 
lecture at Oxford on the Epistles of St Paul. His method 
of exposition, familiar enough after Calvin bad introduced 
it into the Beformed Church, was then absolutely new, and 
proves that be was an original and independent thinker. 
His aim was to find out the jmrmmal message which the 
writer (St. Paul) had sent to the Christians at Home ; and 
this led him to seek for every trace which revealed (be 
personality of the Apostle to the Gentilea It was equally 
imperative to know what were Uie soiroundings of the 
men to whom the Epistle was addressed, and Oolifft i^ndied 
Saet<»iin8 to find some indications of Uie environmcait 
the Bomaa CSuistians. He bad thus completely freed 
himsdf from the SdiMdastic habit of using the Scati^ptniW 
le a mme odllectiim of isolated texts to be «m|doyed i« 
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proidng doctrines or moral rules oonstoncted or imposed by 
the Church, and it is therefore not surprising to find that 
he never lards his expositions with quotations from tiie 
Fathera It is a still greater jHxwf of his daring that he 
set aside the allegorising methods of the Scboolmmi, — 
methods abundantly used by Savonarola, — and that be did 
so in spite of bis devotion to the writings of the pseudo- 
Dionysius. VHe was the first to apply the critical methods 
of the New liearning to discover the exact meaning of the 
books of the Holy Scripturea His treatment of the Scrip- 
tures shows that however he may have been influenced by 
Savonarola and by the Christian Humanists of Italyyhe 
had advanced far beyond them, and bad seen, what no 
mediaeval theologian bad been able to perceive, that the 
*vible is a personal and not a dogmatic revelation. They 
were mediieval; he belongs to the Reformation circle of 
thinkers. Luther, Calvin, and Colet, whatever else seiauates 
them, 'Save this one deeply important thought in common. 
Further, Colet discarded the media-val conception of s 
ineobanioal inspiration of the text of ixripture, in this also 
agreeing with Luther and Calvia Tiie inxpinition of the 
Holy Sc riptures wss something mysterious to him. " Hie 
Spirit seemed to him by reason of its majesty to have a 
peculiar method of its own, singularly, absolutely free, 
blosring where it lists, making pro]iheta of whom it will, 
yet so Uiat the spirit of the prophets is subject to tiic 
prophets " * 

Colet saw clearly, and denounced the almundiog evils 
which were ruining the Church of his day. The Convoea- 
ti<m of the Etiglmb Cliurob never listoned to a boldbr 

' Sacbobm, 7%i OyorJ : Jtkm CMa, i^rawntM, Mi n0mm 

Man ; hmm§ « Mfory ^ iMr m^rl- a»d td. p. m ^LoiitJaB. ISM). 
Mr. fiMboliai Mimi to think tiut the Bofomw* dung to thr BMdkrvu 
wnMiitioa of th« of Srriftni*. Qdvia hnUI tho mum idoo* u 

Ooiot, nnd oxfmMMd thm In tho Mun« wof, i|CC. hi« eoKawsla on Mott 
ixrii. •; ’'Qnamoiio Hkrania nanMn oh m at it . aw noneirt iktoMr, Mr 
MMir liitmn ; owrto Hkfoniiw aomwi mrm f^taai mtm pro Zaefanito, m 
ipw ootmdit** ; and kin wnmiMat on Soto vti. IS s hio heiw oani 

gMMlMttA." 
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Bermon than that preached to them bj the Dm of ^,St. 
P aol’s in 1512 — the same year that Luther addnesed an 
araembly of clergy at I^itzl^au . The two addressee should 
be compared. The eame~fun3amental thought is contained 
in both — that every true reformation must b^n with the 
individual mart '^Colet declared that reform must begin 
with the bishops, and that once begun it would spread to 
the clergy and thence to the laity ; ** for the body follows 
the soul ; and as are the rulers in a State, such will the 
people be." He urged that what was wanted was the en> 
forcement of ecclesiastical laws which were already in 
existence. Ignorant and wicked men were admitted to 
holy orders, and there were laws prohibiting this. Simony 
was creeping “ like a cancer through the minds of priests, 
so that most are not ashamed in these days to get for 
themselves great dignities by petitions and .nuits at court, 
rewards and promises ” ; 'and ret strict laws against the 
evil were in existence. He pnK'oedcd to enumerate the 
other flagrant abuses — the non-residence of clergy, the 
worldly pursuits and indulgences of the clcrg>’ ; the scan- 
dals and vices of the ecclesiastical law-courts; tbe infrs- 
qency of prov incial councils to discuss and remedy existing 
evils; the wasting of the patrimony of the Church on 
sumptuous buildings, on banquets, on enriching kinsfolk, or 
on keeping hounds. The Church had laws against all these 
abuses, but they were not enforced, and could not be until 
tbe bishops amended their ways, ^is scheme of reform 
was to pnt in operation tbe existing regulations of Canon 
Law, " The diseases which are now in the Church were 
tbe same in former ages, and there is no evil for whkii 
tiie holy fathers did not provide excellent remedies ; tlmre 
SpCS no crimes in prohibition of which there are not laws 
in the body of Canon Law." Such was his definita idea 
of rrform in this famous Convocation sermon. 

But he had wider viewa He desired the dilRiinmi of 
a sound Christian education, and dal tbe beat that oonld 
be done by <me man to promota it, by spending hie priyati 
fortune in founding St. Paul’s school, which be cbtumaiUsr* 
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ifltioally left in charge of a body of laymoi. He longed to 
see a widespread preaching in the vernacular, and believed 
that the bishops should show ui eacample in this clerical 
duty. MPt is probable that he wished the whole service to 
be in the vernacular, for it was made a charge against him 
that be taught his congr^tion to repeat the Lord's Prayer 
in English. Besides, be had clearly grasped the tiiou^t, 
too often forgotten by theologians of all schools, that the 
vtpiritual facte and forces which lie at the roots of the 
Christian life are one Uiiug.and the intellectual conceptions 
which men make to explain these facta and forces are 
another, and a much less important thing ; that men are 
able to be Christians and to live the Christian hfe because 
of tlie former and not because of the latter. He saw that, 
while dogma has its place, it is at best tlie alliance of an 
immortal with a mortal, the union between tliat which is 
unchangeably divine and the faaliions of human thought 
which diange from one age to another. For this reason 
he thought little of Uie Scholastic Theology of his days, with 
its forty-three propomtions about the nature of (iod and its 
forty-6Te about the luitare of man liefore and after the 
Fall, each of which had to be assented to at the risk of a 
charge of heresy. ** Why do you extol to me such a man 
as Aquinas 7 If bs had not been so very arrogant, indeed, 
iw would not surely so rashly and proudly have taken 
upon himself to define ail things. And unless his spirit 
bed bemi somewhat worldly, he would not sorely have 
•xHTUpted the whole teaching of Christ by mixing it with 
his profane philoso|diy.'* libe Sobolastic Theology mig^t 
liave hem scientifio in thirteenth Ofmtnry. but the 
“ scimitific " is the human and changing element in dogma, 
and the old theology had become clearly unacieiAtfic in the 
sixteenth. Therdfore be was sccustomed to advise young 
Iheologioal admits to keep to the Bible and the Apoedea' 
Creed, and let divines, if they UkedL ^Bspute about Um rest ; 
end he taught Emamus to lode askance at Lutbai:''s noon* 
sbraotioB d ^ Angutaniaa theolcgy. 

But no thinking man, howevwr he may fbut phih»> 
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Bophy and dc^^ma, can do without either ; and Colot was 
no exception to the general rula He has placed on rccoiil 
his detestation of Aquinas and his dislike of Augustine, 
and we may perhaps see in this a lack of sympathy with 
a prominent characteristic of the theology of Latin Chris- 
tianity from Tertullian to Aquinas and Occam, to say 
nothing of developnieuts since the Beforiuation. vfThe great 
men who built up the Western Church were almost all 
trained Roman lawyers. Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, 
Gregory the Great (whose writings form the bridge between 
the Latin Fathers and the Schoolmen) were all men whose 
early training had been that of a Roman lawyer, — a train- 
ing which moulded and shaped all their thinking, whether 
theological or ecclesiastical. They instinctively regarded 
all questions as a great Roman lawyer would. They had 
the lawyer’s craving for exact definitiiin.s. v^ioy had the 
lawyer’s idea that the primary diity laid u]>f)n them was 
to enforce obedience to authority, whether that authority 
expressed itself in external institutions or in the precise 
definitions of the correct ways of thinking atsmt spiritual 
truths. No branch of Western Christendom has been able 
to free itself from the 8|)ell cast upon it by these Roman 
lawyers of the early centuries of the Christian Omrob. 

If the ideas of Christian Roman lawyers, filtering 
slowly down through the centuries, had made the Bishops 
of Rome dream that they were the successors of Augustas, 
at once Em{ieror and Pontifex Maximas, master of Uie 
bodies and of the soob of mankind, they had also inspired 
the theolcgians of the Mediaeval Church '^th the oonoep* 
tion of an intellectual imperialism, where a system of 
Christian tbonght, expressed with 1^1 precision, could 
bind into a comprehensive unity the active intelligenoe of : 
mankind. Dogmas thus expressed can become the tni^rU' 
mmits of a tyranny much more penetrating than that of 
an institution, and so Colet fonnd. In his revolt lie turned 
from the Latins to the Greeks, and to that thinker who 
was furUiest removed from the legal precision of statenumit 
which wiis characteristic of Western theology. 
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It is probable that his interoonne with the Christian 
Hutnanista of Italy, and his introdaction to Flatoniste and 
to Nee>Flatoni8m, made him turn to the writangs of the 
ps eudo-tHauvsin s ; but it is certain that he believed at 
firstthat^pie author of these quaint mystical tracts was 
the Dionysius, who was one of the converts of St. Paul at 
Athenfe<Smd that these writings embodied much of the teadi- 
ing or the Apostle to the Gentiles, and took the reader back 
to t’/e first generation of the Christian Church. After be 
hpj leanied from Grocyn that the author of the Cekdial 
>nd the TerreUrial Hierarchies could not have been the 
convert of St Paul, and that the writings could not be 
earlier than the sixth century, he still r^arded them as 
evidence of the way in which a Christian philosopher could 
express the tloughts which were current in Christianity 
one thousand years before Colet’s time Tlie writings 
could bo used as a touchstone to test usages and opinions 
prevalent at tlie dost; of the Middle Ages, when men were 
still subject to the domination of the fkhoiastic Tbeoit^', 
and as justification for rejecting them. 

They taught him two things which he was very willing 
to learn : that the huiuan mind, however it may be able 
to feel after God, can never oomprehend Him, nor impriacm 
His character and attributes in propositions — stereotyped 
asjjeote of thoughts — which can be fitted into syllogiama; 
and that such things as hierarchy and sacraments are to 
be prised not because; they are in themselves the active 
sources and centres of mysterious powers, but becaiue they 
faintly symbolise the spiritual forces by which God worim 
for the salvation of His {eeople. vKilolet applied to the 
study of the writinj^ of the pseudo- Dtonysioa a mind 
saturated with simple Christian truth gained bxmot a study 
of the Holy Scriptures, and especially of the EpiaUes of 
St Paul ; and the very luxuriance of imaginatum and 
l>ewildering oonfuaion of symbolism in Uiese writings, Uieir 
elusivenen ss op{*o6ed to the precunoit of Thomas Aquinas 
or of John Buns the Soot, enabled him Uie more esnly to 
find in them the germs of his own more definite opiuimis, 
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When one studies the abstracts of the Hierarchiet ^ — ^whioh 
Oolet wrote out from memorj — with the actual text of the 
books themselves, it is scarcely surprising to find how much 
tiiere is of Colet and how little of Dionysiue* 

While it is im[x>68ible to say how far Colet, and the 
Christian Humanists who agreed with him, would have 
welcomed the principles of a Beformation yet to come, it 
can be afiSrmed that he held the same views on two very 
important points. vHe did not believe in a priesthood in 
the mediieval nor in the modern Boman sense of the word, 
and his theory of the efficacy and meaning of the sacra- 
ments of the Christian Church was essentially Protestant. 

According to Colet, there was no such thing as a media- 
torial priesthood whose essential function it was to approach 

J od on men’s behalf and present their ofTerings to Him. 
he duty of the Christian priesthood was ministerial ; it 
was to declare the love and mercy of God to their fellow- 
men, and to strive for the purification, illumination, and 
salvation of mankind by constant preaching of the truU) 
and diffusion of gosjiel light, even as Chi ist strove 41e 
did not believe that priests had received from Ck)d the 
power of absolving from sina “ It must be beedfnlly 
remarked,” he says, “ lest bishops be presumptuous, that 
it is not the part of men to loose the bonds oi rins ; nor 
does the power belong to them of loosing or binding any- 
thing,” — the truth Luther set forth in hts Ttieses against 
ludulgences. 

’ Colet*s ftb«trAcii of th« »ii'l of thf TerrgMi'M iHUfi 

bora pobHAhed by the R«y. J. IL from flit MS ll 

St PonF* School. Mr. LiiptAn hA« hIho fiuhlbhfd irmtJui ll# 

SaerammtM thg Churtk (liondoo, 1S67). Th« be«t cdilioii of ihi» mpfkB of 
IIm pitttdo-lHoiijiuafi i« that of BolthHmr Cordcrioa, iwtliliiilioii it 

Venie# in 1765. The •ctiMtl writingf of Ut# {i«oiidchllbtty^lii mm nil 
extendfe ; tb« editor Iumi Added tmoelAtioii^ i»ote% aoIioIIa, 
ele»» end hii folio editioii cofitAiiui more Uiaii otti? thoiiiAiid feii|pii#L 
* **The radkml eoncepitoii k ntoit often dm to l>icitiy«tit ; tlm 
lepTMiiit ftlw efibrreeeenee firodooed by the Dionyukii eoii«e|itle«iA^^.,M^^^ 
Colefik mind. The fire waa indeed reiy mctcli Cdei'a 1 A»«l 
whidb burn i» Colet'# Abetfmst* from b ibt ofiftiiAl**'*-^!#^ fi» 
(kfmrd p, 76 i^od eiL, London, IS6i). 
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Oolet tfl even more decided in his repudiation of 
the saoramental theories of ^ tneditersl Church, t/llie 
Sifoha^ist is uot a sacrifice, but a commemoratioD of the 
death of our Lord, and a symbol of the union and oom- 
munion which believers have with Him, and with thw 
fellow-men through Him. Baptism is a ceremony whidi 
symbolises the hover's change of heart and bis vow of 
servioe to his Master, and mgnifies “ the more excellent 
baptism of the inner man ” ; and the duty of sponsors 
is to train children in the knowledge and fear of 
tiod.‘ 

We are told that the Lollards delighted in Colet’s 
preaching; that they advised each other to go to hear 
Itim; and Uiat attendanoe at the Dean’s sermems was 
actually made a charge against them. v<Jolet was no Lol- 
lard himaelf; indeed, be seems to have once sat among 
ecclesiastical judges who condemned Lollards to death ; * 
but the preacher who taught that tithes were voluntary 
ofibringa, who denounoed the evil lives of tlte monks and 
the secular clergy ; who hated war, and did nut scruple to 
say so ; whose sermons were full of simple Bible instruction, 
must have recalled many memories of the old Lollard 
doctrines. For LoUardy had never died nut in England : 
it was active in Coiet's days, leavening the country for the 
Refonnation which was to come. 

Nor should it be forgotten, in measuring the influence 
of Colet’s personality on the ooming Reformation, that 
William Tyndalc was one his favonrite pu)^ and 
that be persuaded Erasmus to turn from purely classical 
studies to edit the New Testament and Uie early Christian 
Fathers. 

' Cf. Mr. laiptmi'* tnuitlatina nf Uiv fftmurkm, e. ii. I( 

it i>t lannWbl* to addoo* vrOiaaM fiotu Um af Sir tTkoaiM 
th« aattsMwdotol vi«w« af tta Oafitid RaforaMia «aat nwch farltor. la 
B witto i i oB «M Hwda to Um kaad of tit# tuaity and aot to Um 
pUtols; waBMB oaoU ha priaato: divam fVaia bad and boatd mmr im~ 
aiittad. Ct Um IWpta Otiiniw adiUaa, p. 114 tdivana), 14S (•awsi 
priaala), p, IW (aoatoaiiaBl. 

• SaaMua, Tha Oi^ml Jtjfariarrt, p. m IS4S). 
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Erasmus, as has ofteu bean said, was a ** roan by him* 
self”; yet he may be re^uded as representing one, and 
perhaps the most frequent, type of Christian Humanism. 
His diaracter will always be matter of controversy ; and 
his motives may, without unfairness, be represented in an 
unfavourable light, — a “ great scholar but a petty-minded 
man,” is a verdict for which there is abundant evidence. 
Such was the final judgment of his contemporaries, mainly 
because be refused to take a definite side in the age when 
the greatest controversy which has convulsed Western 
Europe since the downfall of the old Empire seemed to 
call on every man to range himself with one par^ or 
other. Our modem judgment most rest on a different 
bads. In calmer days, when the din of battle has 
almost died away, it is possible to recognise that to refuse 
to be a partisan may indicate greatness instead of llttlenees 
of soul, a keener vision, and a calmer couraga We oaimot 
judge the man as hastily as his contemporaries did. Still 
there is evidence enough and to spare to back their verdict. 
Every biographer has admitted that it is hopeless to look 
for truth in his voluminous correspondence. y-His feelings, 
hopes, intentions, and actual circumstances are described to 
different correspondents at the same time in utterly different 
waya He was always writing for effect, and often for 
^ effect of a rather s(^d kin<l. He seldom gave a definite 
opinion on any important question without attemptiqg to 
qualify it in such a manner that be might be able, if need 
arose, to deny that he had given it. No man knew better 
how to use “ if ” and " but ” so as to shelter himself from all 
responsibility. He had the ingenuity of the cuttle-fish to 
conceal himself and his real opinions, and it was commonly 
used to protect hie own skin. All this may be admitted ; 
it can scarcely be denied. 

Yet from his first visit to England (1498) down to his 
practical refusal of a Cardinal’s Hat from Pope Adrian VL, 
on condition that he would reside at Rome and assist in 
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^tiog the Beformation, had his own oono^on 

of what a relormatian of Christianity really meant, and 
what riiare in it it was possible for him to taka It most 
be admitted that he held to this idea and kept to the pott) 
be had marked out for himself with a tenaci^ of porpoee 
which did him bononr. It was by no means always 
that of personal safety, still less the road to personal 
aggrandisement. It led him in the end where he had 
never expected to stand. It made him a man <fes{Hsed 
by both sides in the great oontrover^ ; it left him abeo- 
Intely alone, friendless, and withont influenca He fre- 
quently use*] very con|ffmptibla means to ward off attempts 
to make him diverge to the right or left ; be abandoned 
many of his earlier principles, or so modified them that 
they were no longer recognisabla JBut he was always true 
to his own idea of a reformation and of bis life-work as a 
reformer. 

Erasmus was firmly convinced that Christianity was, 
above ail things something practicaL It had to do with' 
the ordinary life of mankind. It meant love, humility,* 
purity, reverence, — every virtue which the Saviour bad 
made manifest in His life on earth. This early “ Christian 
philosophy ” had been buried out of sight under a Scholastic 
Iheok^ full of sophistical subtleties, and bad been lost in 
the mingled Judaism and Paganism of the popular religioiu 
life, with its weary ceremonies and barbarous usages. A 
true reformationi he believed, was the moral renoTOtiom of 
mankind, and the one need of the age was to retmitt to 
that earlier ^urer religion based on a ti^ inward reverence^ 
Tor and todtsttph of Chri st. The man of letters, like him- 
sSJ^The conceived could play the part of a reformer, and 
that manfully, in two ways He could try, by the use 
wit and satire, to make contemptible the follies of the 
Sdioolmen and the vulgar travesty of religion which was in 
vogue among the people. He could, also bring before the 
eyes of all men that earlier and purer religion which was 
true Christianity. He could edit the Hew Testament, and 
miable men to read the vary words whioh Jesus sp<dce and 
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Paul preached^ make them see the deeds of Josns and bear 
the apostolic explanations of their meaning. He oould 
say: 

“ Only be teachable, and yon have already made mnoh 
way in this (tbe Christian) Philosophy. It supplies a spirit 
for a teacher, uni>arted to none more readily than to the 
simple-minded. Other philosophies, by the very difficulty 
of their precepts, are removed out of the ranM of most 
minda No age, no sex, no condition of life is excluded from 
this. The son itself is not more common and open to all 
than the teaching of Christ. For I utterly dissent from 
those who are unwilling that the Sacred Scriptures should be 
read by the unleanietl translated into their vulgar tongue, 
as though Christ had taught such subtleties that they can 
scarcely be understood even by a few theologians, or as 
though the strength of the Christian religion consisted in 
men’s ignorance of it The mysteries of kings it may be 
safer to conceal, but Christ wished His mysteries to be 
published as 0{>enly as possible. I wish that even the 
weakest woman should read the Gospel — should read the 
Epistles of Paul. And I wish thtw) were translated into all 
languages, so tltat they might be read and understood, not 
only by Scots and Irishmen, but also by Turks and Saracens. 
To make them understood is surely the first step. It may 
be that they might be ridiculed by many, but some would 
take them to heart I long tliat the husbandman should 
sing portions of them to himself as he follows the plou^ 
that the weaver should hum them to the tune of his shuttH 
that the tmvelier should beguile with their stories the 
tedium of his journey.” * 

The scholar who became a reformer oould further make 
plain, by editing and publishing the writings of the earlier 
Christian Fathers, wliat tbe oldest Christian Theology had 
been before the Soboolmen spoiled it 

Tbe conception that a teformation of Christianity was 
mainly a renovation of morals, enabled tbe Chrkrtitta 
Humanist to keep true to tbe llenaissanoe idea the 
writers of classical antiquity were to be used to akl 
work of amelioratiog tbe lot of mankind. Tlie FloranUlM 
circle spoke of the inspiration of Homer, of Plato, and ol 
' SnaBiit, Oy 0 rm (Laydw, 170S-l7<Kt), t. 140^ 
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CSoero, and saw them labouring as our Lord had done to 
teach men how to live better lives. Pieo and Beuchlin 
bad gone further afield, and had found illumpating anti- 
cipations of Christianity, in this sense and in others, among 
the Hebrews, the Egyptians, and perhaps the Brahmina 
]&«8mu8 was too clear-sighted to be drawn into any 
alli a nce with Oriental mysticism or cabalistic speculations ; 
but be insisted on the aid which would come from ti>e 
Christian reformer making full use of the ethical teaching 
of the wise men of Greece and Borne in his attempt to 
produce a moral renovation in the lives of bis fellowa 
Socrates and Cicero, each in bis own day and within his 
own sphere, had striven for the same moral renovation 
that Christianity promised, and, in this sense at least, might 
be called Christians before Christ So persuaded was 
Erasmus of their affinity with the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that be declared that Cicero bad as much right to a 
high place in heaven as many a Christian saint, and that 
when be thought of the Athenian martyr be could scarcely 
refrain from saying, Sanett Soeraiu, Ora pro ndbu. 

It moat be remembered also that Erasmua had a 
genuine and noble horror of war, which was by no means 
the mere shrinking of a man whose nerves were always 
(loivming. Ho preached peace ae boldly and in aa dis- 
iutensted a fashion aa did hia frirnid John Colet He 
oonld not bear the thought of a religious war. i/lhis must 
not be forgotten in any estinrate of his oondoct and of his 
relation to the BeformatioiL No man, not even Lathm*, 
scattered the seeds of revolution with a more reeklese hand, 
and ytA a thorough and steadfast dislike to all movements 
whi<^ oonld be called revoluiionaiy was one of the moet 
sbiding elements in his chancter. He hated what be 
called the tumolt" Me bad an honest beU^ that all 
puhlio evils in State and Churob must be endured until 
they dissolve away quietly under the Jafiaaioe of sarcasm 
sod oomiiMm sense, tx until they are ranoved by the action 
of the lesponaible aotiiorities. He was dear - sighted 
soough to see that an open and avowed attar^ on the 
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papal fopremaoj, or on any of the more oherished dootrinea 
and usages of the medimvaJ Church, must end in strife and 
in bloodshed, and he therefore honestly believed that no 
such attack ought to be mada 

When all these things are kept in view, it is pcmsible 
to see what conception Erasmus had about his work as a 
reformer, with its pc^sibilities and its limitationa Ho 
adhered to it tenaciously all his lifa He held it in the 
days of his earlier comparative obscurity. He maintained 
it when he bad been enthroned as the prince of the realm 
of learning. He dung to it in his discredited old aga 
No one can justify the means he sometimes took to prevent 
being drawn from the path he had marked out for himself ; 
but there is something to be said for the man who, through 
good report and evil, stuck resolutely to his view of what a 
reformation ought to be, and what were the functions of a 
man of letters who felt himself called to be a reformer. 

' Had Luther been gifted with that keen sense of prevision 
with which Erasmus was so fatally endowed, would he have 
{ stood forward to attack Indulgences in the way he did 7 
It is probable that it would have made no difference in his 
action ; but he did not think so himself. He said once, 

“ No good work comes about by our own wisdom ; it 
begins in necessity. I was forced into mine ; but bad 
I known then what I know now, ten wild horses would not 
have drawn me into it” The man who leads a great 
movement of reform may see the distant, but has seldom a 
dear vision of the nearer futura He is one who feels the 
slow pressure of an imperious spiritual power, who is con- 
tent with one step at a time, and who does not ask to see 
the whole path stretching out before him. 

Erasmus lost both his parents while he was a child, 
and never enjoyed the advantages of a home training. He 
was driven by deceit or by self -deception into a monastery 
when he was a lad. He escaped from the clutches of th(^ 
monastic Ufe when he was twenty years of age, broken in 
health, and having learned to know human nature on its 
bad side and to trade on that knowledge. He was one of 
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the lonolieet of mortals, and trusted in no one but hitiiselL 
With one great exception, he had no friendship which left 
an enduring infiuence on his character. From childhood 
be taught Umself in his own way ; when he grew to man- 
hood he planned and schemed for himself ; he steadfastly 
refnsed to be drawn into any kind of work wliich he did 
not like for its own sake ; 1^ persistently sbnnned every 
entanglement which might have controlled his action or 
weighted him with any responsibili^. He stands almost 
alone among the Humanists in this. All the others were 
officials, or professors, or private teachers, or jnriste, or 
ecclesiastica Erasmus was nothing, and would be nothing, 
bat a simple man of letters. 

Holliein has painted him so often that his features 
are familiar. Every line of the clearly cut face suggests 
demure sarcasm — the thin lijw closely pressed tt^tber, the 
iialf-closed eyelids, uid the keen glance of the scarcely 
seen blue eyea The head is intellectual, but there is 
nothing masculine about the portrait — nothing suggesting 
the massiveness of the learned burgher Pirkheimer; or 
the jovial strength of the Humanist tandskrucht Eobanus 
Hessus; or the lean wolf-like tenacity of Hutten, the 
descendant of robber-knights; or the steadfast homely 
courage of Martin Luther. The dainty bands, which 
Holbein drew so often, and the general primness of his 
appearance, suggest a descent from a long line of maiden 
aunta The keen intelligence was enclosed in a sickly 
body, whose frailty made continuous demands on the soul it 
imprisoned. It needed warm rooms with stoves that sent 
forth no smell, the best wines, an ea^-going horse, and a 
^ deft servant ; and to procure all these comforts Erasmus 
wrote the sturdiest of begging letters and stooped to all 
kinds gjt flatteries.'^ 

visit which Erasmus paid to England inJ4 99 was 
the turning-point in his life. He fomid hii^^^ for the 
first time, among men who were his equals in iHKing and 
his superiors in many things. " When 1 listen to my friend 
Colet," he says, “it seems to me like listening to Plato 

IS* 
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himself. Who does not marvel at the complete mastery 
of the sciences in Gi*ocyn ? What could be keener, more 
profound, and more seoi'ching than the judgment of Linacre ? 
iHas Nature ever made a more gentle, a sweeter, or a happier 
Idisposition than Thomas More's ? ” He made the acquaint- 
ance of men as full of the New Learning as he was himself, 
who hated the Scotist theology more bitterly than he did, 
and who nevertheless believed in a pure, simple Christian 
philosophy, and were earnest Christiana They urged him 
to join them in their work, and we can trace in the 
correspondence of Erasmus the growing influence of Colet 
The Dean of St. Paul's made Erasmus the decidedly 
I Christian Humanist he became, amd impressed on him that 
conception of a reformation which, leaving external things 
very much as they were, undertook a renovation of morals. 
He never lost the impress of Colet's stamp. 

It would appear from one of Erasmus' letters that Colet 
urged him to write commentaries on some portions of the 
New Testament; but Erasmus would only work in his own 
way ; and it is probable that his thoughts were soon turned 
to preparing an edition of the New Testament in Greek. 
The task was long brooded over; and he had to perfect 
himself in his knowledge of the language 

This determination to undertake no work for which he 
was not supremely fitted, together with his powers of 
application and acquisition, gave Erasmus the reputation 
of being a strong man. He was seen to be unlike any other 
Humanist, whether Italian or German. He had no desire 
merely to reproduce the antique, or to confine himself 
within the narrow circle in which the “Poets” of the 
Renaissance worked. He put ancient culture to modem 
uses. Erasmus was no arm-chair student He was one^ 
of the keenest observers of everything human — the Lucian 
or the Voltaire of the sixteenth century. From under his 
half-closed eyelids his quick glance seized and retained 
the salient characteristics of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. He described theologians, jurists and philo- 
sophers, monks and parish priests, merchants and soldiers, 
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hnsbandA and wives, women good and bad, dancers and 
diners, pilgrims, jiardon-sellers, and keepers of relics ; the 
peasant in the field, the artisan in the workshop, and the 
vagrant on the highway. He had studied all, and could 
describe them with a few deft phrases, as incisive as 
Dfim’e strokes, with an almoet perfect style, and with easy 
sarcasm. 

This application of the New I>eaming to portray the< 
common life, combined with bis profound learning, made/ 
Erasmus the idol of the young German Humanists. Hiey 
said that he was more than mortal, that his judgment was 
infallible, and that his work was perfect They made 
pilgrimages to visit him. An interview was an event to 
be talked about for years ; a letter, a precious treasure to be 
bequeathed os an heirloom. Some men refused to render 
the universal homage accorded by scholars and statesmen, 
by princes lay and clericaL Lutlier scented Pelagian-" 
theology in his annotations; he scorned Erasmus* wilful 
playing with truth ; he said that the great Humanist was 
a mocker who poured ridicule upon everything, even on 
Christ and religion* There was some ground for the 
charge. His sarcasm was not confined to his Praise 
of Folly or to his Colloquies. It appears in almost every- 
thing that he wrote — even in his Puraplirases of the New 
Testtiment 

That such a man should have felt himself called upon 
to be a reformer, that this Saul should have appeared 
among the prophets, is in itself testimony that he lived 
during a gniat religious crisis, and that the religious 
question was the most important one in his days. 

The principal literary works of Erasmus meant to 
serve the reformation he desired to see are : — two small 
bpoks, Enchiridion militis christiani (A Handbook of the 
Christian Soldier, or A Pocket Dagger for the Christian 
Soldier — it may be translated either way), first printed in 
1503| and ImtUntio Priucijns Christiani (1518); his 
Encominm Morm {Praise of Folly ^ 1511) ; his edition of 
the New Testament^ or Novum Imtrumentum (1 5 1 6), with 
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prefaces and paraphrases; and perhaps many of the 
dialogues in his Colicgum (1519). 

Emswiis himself explains that in the 
wrote Ut counteract the vulgar error of thoee who think 
that religion consists in cereinonies and in more than 
Jewish observances, while they neglect what really belongs 
to piety. The whole aim of the book is to assert the 
individual responsibility of man to God apart from any 
intermediate human agency. Erasmus ignores as oom> 
pletely as Luther would have done the whole mediaeval 
thought of the mediatorial function of the Church and its 
priestly order. In this resj^ect the book is essentially 
Ihrotestant and thoroughly revolutionary. It asserts in so 
; many words that much of the popular religion is pure 
I paganism: 

“ One worships a certain Rochus, and why ? because be 
fancies he will drivf away tho plagiu* from his body. 
Another mumbles prayers to Barlmra or George, lest he fall 
into the hands of his enemy. This man fasts to Apollorna 
to prevent the toothache. That one gazes up<,m an image of 
the divine Job, that he may be free from the itch. ... In 
short, whatever our fears and our desires, we set so many 
gods over them, and these are different in different nations. 

. . . This is not far removed from the su|>erstition of those 
who used to vow tithes to Hercules in order to get rich, or 
a cock to iEsculapius to recover from an illness, or who slew^ 
a bull to Neptune for a favourable voyaga The names are 
changed, but the object is the same.*' ^ 

In speaking of the monastic life, be says : 

« * Love,' says Paul, ‘ is to edify your neighbour/ . . . and 
if this only were done, notliing could be more joyous or more 
easy than the life of the * religious * ; but now this life seems 

»Erwmtw, Opera Omnia (r^cyden, 170S-1706), ▼. 26. The nmmm of 
Enuanas finds ample conSnuatiou in Eerler’s IHe PalrarntM der ifeiiipm 
(Ulm, 1905], where St. Rochus, with fifty*oine cc/tnpaiiioti aaiiiti, it 
to be reedy to hear the prayeni of thoee who dread the plegue ; St ApolkiiA^ 
with eighteen other#, take# epedal interest in all who ere alSicted wttli'* 
tootheohe ; the holy Job, with thirteen companlone, it ready to emw the 
ikh ; and St Barham with St. Ocforge figure ae iiroteetoii agaimit e tioleiil 
death ; cf. p|x. 266*^27;!, 419^22, 216-219, 966-869. The Imiiiktloiii am 
taken from Emerton’e 
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gloomy, fuU of Jewirii rapentitiora, not in any way free 
from ^ vices of laymen and in some ways more corrupt. 
If Augmtiae, whom they boast of as the founder of their 
order, came to life again, he would not recogniae them ; be 
would exclaim that he bad never approved of this sort of 
life, but had oi^nised a way of livinu according to the rule 
of the Apostles, not according to the superstition of the 
Jews." ‘ 

v^e more one studies the Praise of Folly, the more 
evident it becomes that Erasmus did not intend to write 
a satire on human weakness in geneml: the book is the 
most severe attack on the mediieval Church that had, op 
to that time, been made ; and it was meant to be so. The 
author wanders from his main theme occasionally, but 
always to return to the insane follies of thl§ religious life 
sanctioned by the highest authorities of the mediaeval 
Church. Popes, bishops, theologians, monks, and the 
ordinary lay Christians, are all unmitigated fools in their 
ordinary religious Ufa The stylo is vivid, tbe author has 
seen what he describes, and he makes bis readers see it 
alsa He writes with a mixture of light mockery and 
bitter eamestnesa He exposes the foolish questions of 
tbe theologi«u» ; the vices and temporal ambitions of tbe 
Popes, bisbope, and monks ; tbe stupid trust in festivals, 
pilgrimages, indulgences, and relics. The theologians, tbe 
author says, are rather dangerous people to attack, for they 
come down on one with their six hundred conclusions and 
command him to recant, and if be does not they declare 
him a heretic forthwith. Tbe problems which interest 
them are : 

“Whether there was any instant of time in the divine 
generation? . . . Could God have taken tbe form of a 
woman, a devil, an ass, a gourd, or a atone ? How tbe gourd 
could have preached, wrought miraclee, hung on the cross?"* 

He jeers at the Popes and higher ett^iastics : 

"Those supreme Pontiffs who stand in the place of 
Christ, if they should try to imitate His lif|^ that is, His 

' Bninrai, Oftm Osmte, v. U-SS. * /ML tv. 488. 
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poverty, His toil, His U'-iiching, Ifis cross, and His scorn of 
this world . . . wluit could be more dreadful! , . , We 
ought not to forget that such a mass of scribes, copyists, 
notiiries, advocfites, secretaries, mule-drivers, grooms, money- 
changers, procurers, and g?iyer persons yet I might mention, 
did I not resj)ect your ears, — that this whole swarm which 
now burdens — 1 beg y<nir pardon, honours — 'the liuiuan See 
would be driven to stai vaUon/’^ 

As for the monks : 

“The greater part of them have such faith in their cere- 
monies and human traditions, that they think one heaven 
is not reward enough for such great doinga . . . One will 
show his belly stutfed with every kind of hsh ; another will 
pour out a hundred bushels of psalms; another will count 
up myriads of fasta, and make up for them all again by 
almost bursting himself at a single dinner. Another will 
bring forward sucli a heap of ceremonies that seven ships 
would hardly hold them; another Iniast that for sixty years 
he has never touched a pmnv excej^t with dfuihle gloves 
on his handa . . . But Christ will interrupt their endless 
bragging, and will demand — ‘Wheme tins new kind of 
J udaism ? * 

“ They do all things by rule, by a kind of sacreil mathe- 
matics; as. for instance, how many knots their shoes must 
be tied with, of what colour everything must l)e, what variety 
in their garb, of what material, how* many straws’-breadth to 
their girdle, of what fonii and of how many bushels' ai pad ty 
their cowl, how many fingers broad their hair, and how 
many hours they sleep. 

He ridicules men who go ninning alwut to Rome, CoiUh 
postella, or Jerusalem, wasting on long and dangorotis 
journeys money which might l>e better spent in feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked. He scoffs those 
who buy Indulgences, who sweetly flatter themsoh^os with 
counterfeit pardons, and who liave measured off the duratton 
of Purgatory without error, as if by a water-clock, into ages, 
years, months, and days, like the muluplication tabla* li 
it religion to believe that if any one pays a penny out dt 

• Irftfnitis, Opera Omnia, iv. 481-4S4. • IMd. ir. 47I-47A 

» Ibid, iw, 445. 
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what he has stolen, he can have the whole slough of his 
life cleaned out at once, and all his perjurii^ lusts, drunken- 
nesses, all his quarrels, umrders, cheats, treacheries, false- 
hoods, bought off in such a way that be may begin over 
again with a new circle of crimes ? The reverence for 
relics was perhaps never so cruelly satirised as in the 
Colloquy, PtrtgrvMlio ReUgionis Ergo. 

-./It must be remembered that this bitter satire was 
written some yean before Luther b^an the Keformation 
by an attack on Indulgencea It may seem surprising 
how much liberty the satirist allowed himself, and how 
much was penuitted to him. But Erasmus knew very 
well how to protect himself. He was very careful to 
make no definite attack, and to make no mention of namea 
He was always ready ex|>]ain that he did not mean to 
attack the Fajtacy, but only bad Four's ; that be had the 
highest res|)ect for the monastic life, and only satirised 
evil-minded monks ; or that he reverenced the siiints, but 
thought that reverence ought to be shown by imitating 
them in tlieir lives of piety. He could say all this with 
perfect truth, v Indeed, it is likely that with all his scorn 
against the monks, Krasmue, in his heart, believed that a 
devout Oipncbin or Franciscan monk lived the ideal Chris- 
tian life. He seems to say so in bis (A>iloqoy, MilUit et 
CarthuxianL He wrote, moreover, before the dignitaries of 
the mcdimval Church had begun to take alarm. Liberal 
Churchmen who were the patrons of the New Learning had 
no objection to see the vices of the times and the Chtuch 
life of the day satirised by one who wrote such exquisite 
latinity. In all his more serious work Erasmus was care- 
ful to shelter himself under the protection of great eccle- 
siastics. 

Erasmus was not the only scholar who had proposed 
to publish a correct edition of the Holy Scriptures. The 
groat Spaniard, Cardinal Ximenes, ba^I announced that be 
meant to bring out an edition of the Holy Soriptnres in 
which the text of the Vulgate would appear in parallel 
columns along with the Hebrew and the Creek. Hra 
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pi*ospeciu8 of this Complutensian Polyglot was issued as 
early ius 1502; the work wm finished in 1517, and was 
published in Spain in 1520 and in other lands in 1522. 
Brasmus was careful to dediaite the first edition of his 
Nwwm Instrummium (1 5 1 6) to Poj^e Ix?o x., who graciously 
received it. He sent the second edition to the same l'o]>e 
in 1619, accompanied by a letter in which he says : 

" I have striven with all ray might to kindle men from 
those chilling argumentations in which they had l>een so 
long frozen up, to a zeal for theology which should be at once 
more pure and more serious. And that this labcmr has so 
far not been in vain I perceive from this, that certain j)er8on8 
are furious against me, who cannot value anything tljey are 
unable to teach and are ashamed to learn. But, trusting to 
Christ as my witneas, whom my writings above all would 
guard, to the judgment of your Holiness, to my own sense 
of right and the approval of so many distinguished men, 
I have always disregarded the yelpings of these j)e<»ple. 
Whatever little talent I have, it has l>een, onc^e fnr all, d^i- 
cated to Christ: it shall serve His glory alone ; it shall 
the Roman Church, the prince of that Church, hut espt^cially 
your Holiness, to whom I ovre more than ray whole duty.” 

f 

He dedicated the various parts of the Paraphrase* of the 
New Testament to Cardinal Campeggio, to Cardinal Wolsey, 
to Henry viil, to Charles v., and to Francis L of France, 
He deliberately placed himself under the proteotiou of 
those princes, ecclesiastical and secular, who could not be 
suspected of having any revolutionary designs against the 
existing state of things in Church or in State. 

In all this he was followed for the time being by the 
most distinguished Christian Humanists in England, France, 
and Germany. They were full of the brightest hopes. A 
Humanist Pope sat on the throne of St Peter, young 
Humanist kings ruled France and Ekigland, the Empcnror 
Maximilian had long been the patron of Oennaan Humanism, 
and much was expected from his grandson Charles, ttw 
young King of Spain. Erasmus, the acknowledged prlnee 
of Christian learning, was enthusiastically support^ by 
Colet and More in Englaml, by Buddaos and Lef&Kve te 
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France by Johann Stanpitz, Coobkeus, Thomas Murncr, 
Jerome Emser, Conrad Mutianus, and George Spalatin in 
Germany. They all believed that the golden age was 
approachihg, when the secular princes would forbid wars, 
and tbe ecclesiastical lay aside tlieir rapacity, and when 
both would lead the peoples of Europe in a reforma* 
tion of morals and in a re-establisbment of pure religion. 
Their hopes were high that all would be effected without 
the “ tumult ” which they all dreaded, and when the storm 
burst, many of them became bitter opponents of Luther 
and his action. Luther found no deadlier enemies than 
ThoniM Murner and_ Jerome Emser. Others, like George 
Spiidatin, l>ecame his warmest sup^rtera Erasmus main- 
tained to the end his attitude of cautious neutrality. In 
a long letter to Marlianus, Bishop of Tuy in Spain, he 
says that be doea not like Luther's writings, that he feared 
from the first that they would create a “ tumult,” but 
that he dare not altogether opjiose the reformer, “ because 
he feared that he might be fighting against God.” Tbe 
utmost that he could be brought to do after the strongest 
persuasions, was to attack Luther’s Augustinian theology 
in his Dt Lthero Arbitrio, and to insinuate a defence of 
the principle of ecclesiastical authority in tbe interpreta- 
tion of Scri]>ture, and a proof that Luther liad laid too 
modi stress on the element of " grace " in human actiona 
He turned away from the whole movement as far as he 
fioembly could, protesting tliat for himself he would ever 
cling to the Boman See. 

Tbe last years of bis life were spent in excessive literary 
work — in editing die earlier Christian Fathers ; he com- 
pleted his edition of Origen in 153^6, t^ year of his 
dwth. He settled at Louvain, and found it too hoUj 
Iheologioal for his comfort ; went to Basel ; wandered off 
to Freibuig ; then went back to Basel to die. After his i 
death be was compelled to take tbe aide be had so long | 
shrunk from. Pope Paul iv. classed him as a notorioua 
heretic, and placed on the first papal " Index ” “ all his 
emnmentarios. notes, scholia, dialogues, letters, tranakUona. 
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books. And writings, even when they contain nothing against 
religion or about religion.” 

\^We look in vain for any indication ibat those Chris- 
tian Humanists perceived that they were actually living in 
a time of revolution, and were really standing on the edge 
of a crater which was about to change European history 
by its eruption. Sir Thomas More’s instincts of religious 
life were all nediseval. Colet had persuaded him to 
abandon his earlier impulse to enter a monastic order, but 
More wore a hair shirt next his skin till the day of his 
death. Yet in hiA sketch of an ideal commonwealth, he 
expanded St. Paul’s thought of the equality of all men 
before Christ into the conception that no man was to be 
asked to work more than six hours a day, and showed that 
religious freedom could only flourish where there was 
nothing in the form of the metlia?val Church. ,_,^The lovable 
and pious young Englishman never imagined that his 
academic dream would be translated into rude practical 
thoughts and ruder actions by leaders of peasant and 
artisan insuigents, and that his Utoyia (l.'ilS), within ten 
y^ars after its publication, and *ten years before his own 
death (1535), would furnish texts for communist sermons, 
preached in obscure public-houses or to excited audiences 
on village greena The satirical criticisms of the hier- 
archy, the monastic orders, and the popular religious 
life, which Erasmus flung broadcast so reckleasly in his 
lighter and more serious writings, furnished the weapons 
for the leaders in tibat ” tumult” which he had dreaded 
aU his days ; and when he complained that few seemed to 
care for the picture of a truly pious life, given in his 
EnAiridvm, he did nob foresee that it would become a 
wonderfully popular book among those who renonneed aU 
connection with the See of Home to which the author bad 
promised a life-long obedienca The Christian Hitmani8ta,| 
one and all, were strangely blind to the signs of the ttmee\ 
in which tiiey lived. 

No one can fall to appreciate the nobility of the par* 
pose to work for a great moral renovation of mankind:' 
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wiiich iho Christiaa Huinaniste over kept before them, 
or refuse to see that they were always and everywhere 
preachers of rightcousnesa When we remember the cen- 
tury and a half of wars, so largely excited by eccleeiastical 
motives, which desolated Europe during the rixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, few can withhold their sympatiiy 
from the Christian Humanist idea that the j^th of refor- 
mation lay through a great readjustment of the existing 
conditions of the religious life, rather than through eccle- 
siastical revolution to a thorough -going reconstruction ; 
although we may sadly recognise that the dynastic struggles 
of secular princes, the rapacity and religious impotence of 
Popes and ecclesiastical authorities, and the imperious 
pressure of social and industrial discontent, made the path 
of peace impossible. vHut wliat must fill us with surprise 
is that the Christian Humanists seemed to lielievc with a 
childlike innocence that the constituted authorities, secular 
and eccleeiastical, would lead the wa}' in this peaceful reform, 
mainly because they were tingc<l with Humanist culture, 
and were the patrons of artiste and men of learning. 
Humanism meant to Pujie I.<)o x. and to the young Arch- 
bishop of Mainz additional sources of enjoyment, repre- 
sented by costly jtictures, collections of MSS., and rare 
books, the gratification of their taste for jewels and cameos, 
to Bay nothing of less harmless indulgences, and the adula- 
tion of the circle of scholars whom they bad attracted to 
their courts; and it meant little more to the younger 
secular princee. 

li is also to be fcanxl that the Christian Humanists 
had no real simse of what was needed for that renovation 
of morals, public and private, which they ardently desired 
to see. Pictures of a Christian life lived according to the 
iHRDciplee of reason, sharp p olemic against Urn hierarchy, 
and biting mockery of the stupidity of the popular religion, 
did not help the masses of the peo^c. The multitude in 
those early decades of the sixteenth century were scourged 
by. (xmetant visitations of the plague and otlmr new and 
strange di so as e a, and they lived in perpetmd dread of a 
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Turkish in^^asiou. The fear of death and the judgment 
thereafter was always before their eyea v^hat they 
wanted was a sense of God s forgiveness for their sins, 

‘ and they greedily seized on Indulgences, pilgrimages to holy 
places, and relio-worahip to secure the pardon they longed 
for. The aristocratic and intellectual reform, contemplated ! 
by the Christian Humanists, scarcely appealed to them, 
llieir longing for a certainty of salvation could not be 
satisfied with recommendations to virtuous living according 
to the« rules of Neo-Platonic ethics. It is pathetic to 
listen to the appeals made to Erasmus for something more 
than be could ever give : 

** * Oh ! Erasmus of Rotterdam, where art thou ? ' said 
Albert Dtirer. ' See what the unjust tyranny of earthly 
power, the power of darkness, can do. Hear, thou knight 
of Christ I Ride forth by the side of the Lord Chi ist ; de- 
fend the truth, gain the martyr’s crown ! As it is, thou art 
but an old man. I have heard thee say that thou hast given 
thyself but a couple more years of active service ; B\iend 
them, I pray, to the profit of the gospel and the true Chris- 
tian faith, and believe me the gates of Hell, the See of Rome, 
as Christ has said, will not prevail against thee.’ ^ 

The Reformation needed a man who had himself felt that 
commanding need of {mrdon which was sending lus fellows 
travelling from shrine to shrine, who could tell them in 
plain homely words, which the common man could undar- 
stand, how each one of them could win that pardim for 
himself, who could deliver them from the fear of the priest, 
and show them the way to the peace of God. The Befor- 
mation needed Luther. 

* Aiyeehi Dikmr'% Tagtbuek der Am 4m 4k N4§d$fkm4i 

(UlwiS, 1SS4), p. 84. 
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THE REFORMATION. 

CHAPTER I 

LUTHKR TO THE BEGINNING; OF THE COOTROVKRSV 
ABOUT INDULGENCES.^ 


§ 1. IFAy Luther woe muttm/ul ae the Uader in a 
Jie/ormatum. 


KiCfORMATfOK had been attempted in various ways. I^earned 
eeeleaiiiatical Jurists had sought U) bring it aijout in the 
fifteenth century by what was calle<l Coftcilmr AV/t>n«. 

*Soi71iC!Xs: WitMn i2t vila «r or/tj JLulheri (Wittwii* 

lMig» IMS, ia thfl CmjmM ttjifarmuiJiiyrvm, ri.); IfaUiesiofi, ffistorim mm 

. . . MmHM Imiheri^ Lehm wmd SUrbtm (Praau«, 1SS6) ; 

Myaottitts, Meterm IBUformaiimie iSr7-JS4S (lettuig. 1718); RaU^bei^r, 
#l«r Lwik^r mud ZeU (4«oa, 1850) ; Ktllm Leib, AmmU$ 
vm ldOS--iS£S (vala vii. and it. of r. ArotiD*« BeUnMgt me (ketA^wkie wnd 
JUMeraimr, Mntuoli, 1808-1800); Wmnjjflmeyor, Mher Dr. Martim 

LMer, fifnAft tea Dr. Cmmd Cmdalmi, tSS7 (Haile, ISS5): €a»|MT 
Omcsticw, fhtmim dkrmmh^im metmrvm M, L^Dmi (Wittenlw^ 1550) ; 
FOrttamatia, ATcw Vfhmdmb mk vmr OmkidU* der Xinhm*- 

(Hillimff, 1842} ; Eokie, AmJecta luikirmm (QoUia, tOSS) ; 
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‘The ainoerity and ability of the leaders of the movement 
are unquestioned ; but they had failed ignominiously, and 
the Papacy with all its abuses had never been so powerful 
ecclesiastically as when its superior diplomacy had van- 
quished the endeavour to hold it in tutelage to a council. 

Christian Humanists had made their attempt — 
preaching a moral renovation and the application of the 
existing laws of the Church to punish ecclesiastical \^rong- 
doers. Colet eloquently assured the Anglican Convocation 
that the Church possessed laws which, if only enforced, 
contained provisions ample enough to curb and master the 
ills which all felt to be rampant. Erasmus had held up 
to scorn the debased religious life of the times, and had 
denounced its Judaism and Paganism. Both were men of 
scholarship and genius ; but they had never been able k> 
move society to its depths, and awaken a new religious life, 
which was the one thing needful. 

History knows nothing of revivals of moral living 
apart from some new religious impulse. Tlie motive 
power needed has always come thrqiigh leaders who have 
had communion with the unseen. imanism had supplied 
a superfluity of teachers ; thq^^kimes needed a prophet. 
They received one ; a man of the people ; bone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh ; one who had himself lived 
that popular religious life with all the thoroughness of a 
strong, earnest nature, who had sounded all its depths and 
tested its capacities, and gained in the end no relief for his 
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burdened conscience ; who had at last found his way into 
the presence of God, and who knew, by bis own personal 
experience^j!!iat the living God was accessible to every 
Christian. He bad won the freedom of a Christian man, 
and had reached through faith a joy inljying far deeper 
than that which Humanism boasted >'dSe became a leader j 
of men, because his joyous faith made him a hero hyi 
delivering him from aU fear of Church or of clergy — ^tha 
fear which bad weighed down the oonsdlaioes of men fof 
generationa Men oould what faith was when they 
looked at Luther. 

'It must never be forgotten that to his contemporaries 
was the embodiment of personal piety. All spoke 
of his sensitiveness to religions impressions of all kinds in 
his early years. While he' was inside the convent, whether 
before or after be had found deliverance for his troubles of 
soul, his fellows regarded him as a model of piety. In 
later days, when he stood forth as a Beformer, be became 
such a power in the hearts of men of all sorts and ranks, 
because |m! was seen to be a thoroughly pious man. Albert 
Diirer may be taken as a type. In the great painter’s 
diary of the journey he made with his wife and her maid 
Susanna to the Netherlands ( 1520 ), — a mere summary of 
the places he visited and the persons be saw, of what he 
paid for food and lodging and travel, of the prices he got 
for his pictures, and what he paid for his purchases, 
literary and artistic, — he tells bow he heard of Luther's 
condemnation at Worms, of the Reformer’s disappearance, 
of bis supposed muider by Popish emissaries (for so the 
report went through Germany), and the news compelled 
him to that, pouring forth of prayers, of exclamations, of 
fervent appeals, and of bitter regrets, which fills three out 
of the whole forty-six pages. The Luther he almost 
worships is the “ pious mao,” Um ** follower of the Lord 
and of the true Christian Jb.ith,^the " m1ui enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit,” t)ie mah who bid been done to death by 
the Pope and the priests of bis day, as the Son of God bad 
been murdered by the pri^fg of Jerusalem. The one 
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which fills the great painter’s mind is the personal 
religious life of tbe man Martin Luther.^ 

Another source of Luther’s power was that he had 
been led step by step, and that his countrymen could 
follow him deliberately without being startled by any too 
sudden changes. He was one of themselves ; he took 
them into his confidence at every stage of his public 
career; they knew him thoroughly. had been a 

monk, and that was natural for a youth of his exemplary 
piety. He had lived a nmdel monastic life ; his com- 
panions and his superiors Ivere unwearied in commending 
him. had spoken openly what almost all good men 
had been feeling privately about Indulgences in plain 
language which all c^uld understand ; and he had 
gradually taught himself and his countrymen, who were 
following his career breathlessly ,^h^ the man who trusteil 
in God did not need to fear the censures of Po}>e or of 
the clergy. He emancipated not merely the learned and 
cultivated classes, but the common people, from the fear 
of the Church ; and this was tbe one thing needful for 
a true refonnation. ^80 long as the people of Europe 
believed that the priesthood had some mysterious pcjwers, 
no matter how vague or indefinite, over tbe spiritual and 
eternal welfare of men and women, freedom of conscience 
and a renovation of the public and private moral life was 
impossible. ^The spiritual world will always have its 
anxieties and terrors for every Christian soul, and tbe 
greatest achievement of Luther was that by teaching and, 
above all, by example, be showed the common man 
he was in God’s hands, and not dependent on the blessing 
or banning of a clerical caste. For Luther’s doctrine of 
Jnstification by Faith, as he himself showed in his tract 
on tile lAberiy of a Chrislian Man (1520), was simply 
that there was nothing in the indefinite claim which the 
mediaeval Church bad always made. From the moment 
the common people, siinple men and women, knew and 

^ AtbreM Tagthwh der Mem in die Kiederlande* Editod ty 

Dr. Fr. Leitjohtth (Lcripzig, 18$4), pp. 2B-S4. 
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felt this, th^ were freed from the mysterious dread of 
Churob and priesthood ; they could look the clergy fairly 
in the face, and could care little for their threats. It was 
because Luther bad freed himself from this dread, because 
the people, who knew him to be a deeply pious man, saw 
that he was free from it, and therefore that they need be 
in no concern about it, that be became the great reformer 
and the popular leader in an age which was coppelled to 
revise its thoughts aboi^ spiritual things. 

Hence it is tlmt we may say without exaggeration thatt 
the Beformation was embodied in Martin Luther, that in 
lived in him as in no one else, and that its inner religioasl 
history may be best studied in the record of his spiritual 
experiences and in the growth of his religious convictiona 

§ 2. LiUher’s YotUh and Education. 

Martin Luther was bom in 1483 (Nov. 10th) at 
Eisleben, and B])ent his childliood in the small mining 
town of Mansfeld. His father, Hans Luther, had belonged 
to Mbhra (Moortown), a small peasant township lying in 
the north-east corner of the Tburingian Wald, and his 
mother, Margarethe Ziegler, had come from a burgher family 
in Eisenach. It was a custom among these Tburinpan 
peasants that only one son, and that usually the youngest, 
inherited the family house and the croft. The others were 
sent out one by one, furnished with a small store of money 
from the family Btrong-l>ox, to make their way in the 
world. Hans Luther bad determined to become a miner 
in the Mansfeld district, where the policy of the Counts 
of Mansfeld, of building and letting out on hire small 
smelting furnaces, enabled thrifty and skilled workmen to 
rise in the world. The father soon made his way. He 
leased one and then three of these fumaoes. He won the 
respect of his neighbours, for he beoaih«t in 1491, one of 
the four membera of the village coundl, and we are told 
that the Counts of Mansfeld held him in esteem. 

In the earlier years, when Lather was a child, the 
*3* 
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family life was one of grinding poverty, and Luther often 
recalled the hard struggles of his pareuta He had often 
seen his 'mother carrying the wood for the family fire from 
the forest on her poor shouldera The child grew up 
among the hard, grimy, coarse surroundings of the German 
working-class hfe, protected from much that was evil by 
tire wise severity of his parenta He imbibed its simple 
political and ecclesiastical ideaa He learned that the 
Emperor was God’s ruler on earth, who would protect poor 
people against the Turk, and that the Church was the 
“Pope’s House,” in which the Bishop of Home was the 
house-father. He was taught the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. He sang such simple 
evangelical hymns as “ Ein Kindelein so lobelich,” “ Nun 
bitten wir den heiligen Geist,” and “ Crist ist erstanden.” 
He was a dreamy, contemplative child ; and the imseen 
world was never out of his thoughts. He knew that some 
of the miners practised sorcery in dark comers below the 
earth. He feared an old woman who lived near; she 
was a witch, and the priest himself was afraid of her. 
He was taught about Hell and Purgatory and the Judg- 
ment to come. He shivered whenever he looked at the 
stained-glass window in the parish church and saw the 
frowning face of Jesus, who, seated on a rainbow and wi^ 
a flaming sword in His band, was coming to judge him, 
he knew not when. He saw the crowds of pilgrims who 
streamed past Mansfeld, carrying their crucifixes big^, and 
chanting their pilgriut songs, going to the Bruno Quertfort 
chapel or to the old church at Wimmelberg. He saw 
paralytics and maimed folk carried along the roads, going 
to embrace the wooden croas at KyfTliaiiser, and find a 
miraculous cure; and sick people on their way to the 
doister church at Wimmelberg to be cured by the soond 
of the blessed bella 

The boy Luther went to the village school in Mansfeld, 
and endured the cruelties of a merciless pedagogue. He 
was sent for a year, in 1497, to a school of the Bretlir^ 
of the Common Lot in Magdeburg. Then he went to^ ^ 
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George’s school in Eisenach, where he mnained tibree 
yeara He was a “ poor scholar,” which meant a boy who 
received his lodging and edacation free, was obliged to sing 
in the church choir, and was allowed to sing in the streets, 
begging for food. The whole town was under the spell 
of St Elizabeth, the pious landgravine, who had givCT op 
family life and all earthly comforts to earn a medueval 
saintsliip. It contained nine monasteriee and nunneries, 
many of them dating bock to the days of St Elizabeth ; 
her good deeds were emblazoned on the windom of the 
churoh in which Luther sang as choir-boy; be bad long 
oonversations with the monks who belonged to her founda- 
tions. •jThe boy was being almost insensibly attracted to 
that revival of the medueval religious life which was the 
jwpular religious force of these days. He bad glimpaee of 
the old homely evangelical piety, this time accompanied by 
a refinement of manners Luther had hitherto been un- 
acquainted with, in the bouse of a lady who is identified by 
biographers with a certain Frau Cotta. The boy enjoyed 
it intmsely, and his nqturally sunny nature expanded under 
its influence. But it did not touch him religiously. He 
has recorded that it was with incredulous surprise that he 
hewrd' his hostess say that there was nothing on earth more 
lovely than the love of husband and wife, when it is in the 
fear of the Lord. 

After three years’ stay at Eisenach, Luther entered the 
University of Erfurt (1501), then the most famous in 
Germany. It had been founded in 1392 by the burghers 
.of the town, who were intensely proud of their own Uni- 
versity, Mid especially of the fact that it had far surpassed 
other seats of learning which owed their origin to princes. 
The academic and burgher life were allied at Erfurt as they 
were in no other University town. Ihe days of graduation 
were always town holidays, and at the graduation pro- 
oeesions the officials of the city wallmd with the University 
anthorities. ^^ther tells us that when he first saw the 
newly made graduates mardiii^ in tiunr new graduation 
robes in the middle of the prooeesioa^ he thon^t that 
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diey had attained to the summit of earthly felicity. The 
UniTersity of Erfurt was also strictly allied to the Church. 
Different Popes had enriched it with privileges ; the Primate 
of (^many, the Archbishop of Mainz, was its Chancellor ; 
many of its professors held ecclesiastical prebends, or were 
monks ; each faculty was under the protection of a tutelary 
saint ; the teachers had to swear to teach notliing opposed 
to the doctrines of the Koman Church ; and sjiecial pains 
were taken to prevent the rise and spread of heresy. 

Its students were exposed to a greater variety of 
influences than those of any other seat of learning in 
Germany, Its theology represented the more modem type 
(A scholastic, the Scotist ; its phUosopby was the nominalist 
teaching of William of Occam, whose great disciple, Gabriel 
Biel (d, 1495), had been one of its most celebrated pro- 
fessors; the system of biblictil interpretation, first intro- 
duced by Nicholas de Lyra' (d, 1340), had been long 
taught at Erfurt by a succession of able masters J Human- 
ism had won an early entrance, and in Luther’s time the 
Erfurt circle of “ Poets was alremly famoua The strongly 
anti-clerical teaching of Jolm pf Wessd, who had lectured 
in Erfurt for fifteen years (1445-1460), had left its mark 
on the University, and was not forgotten. Htisei to propa- 
gandists, Luther tolls us, appeared from time to tism, 
whispering among the stndents their strange, anti-clerical 
Christian socialism. While, as if by way of antidote, there 
came Papal Legates, whose magnificence bore witnees to 
the might of the Boman Church. 

Luther had been sent to Erfurt to learn Law, and the 
Faculty of Philosophy gave the preliminary training re* 

* Nichoiaa, horn at Lyre, * niUge in Norauwady, was oiia of tli« sidiwl 
itndsoti of the Hebrew Scrijtturee ; he explained the soeepled (mxMki mmm 
of Scripiare in the following dietich : 

geste docet, qnM credes AUijforia^ 

MomlU quid egee, quo tendaa Amgo^iuJ** 

Luther need hie oofmnieiiteriee when be beeame Profeaeor of Thooliify ai 
WitteiiheKg, and aeknowledgid the debt ; but it i« too ntnoh to eay ; 

Lym non lynuael, 

Lntlioni]i non aaltei^'* 
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qaired. The joang student worlced hard at the prescribed 
tasks. The ^hol^ic Fbilosopfaj, be said, left him little 
time for classical studies, and attended none of the 
Humanist lecturea He found time, however, to read a 
good many Latin authors privately, and also to leom some- 
thing of Greek. Virgil and Plautus were his favourite 
authors ; Cicero also charmed him ; he read livy, Terence, 
and Horace. He seems also to have read a volume of 
selections from Propertius, Persius, Lucretius, Tibullus, 
Silvius Italictis, Statius, and Clsudian. But be was never 
a member of the Humanist circle ;>^e was too much in 
earnest about religious questions, and of too practical a 
turn of mind. 

The scanty accounts of Luther's student days show 
that be was a hordwurlpng, bright, socialite youth, and 
musical to the com His oompanions called him **the 
Philoeopher,” “ the Musician,” and spoke of his lute-playing, 
of his singing, and of his ready power in debata He 
took his various d^rees in unusually short time. He 
was Bachelor in 1502, and Master in 1505. His father, 
proud of bis son’s success, had sent him the costly present of 
a Corptu Jw-U. He may have begun to attend the lectures 
in the Faculty of Law, when he suddetilj plunged into the 
Erfurt Convent of the Augustinian Eremitea 

The action was so sudden and unexpected, that con- 
temporaries felt bound to give all manner of explanations, 
and those have been woven together into accounts which 
are kgendary.^ Luther himself has told us that he entered 
the monastery because ho doubted of himself \ that in his 

'Thar* U ona peniitant eontiBinpoTaiv raggastiim, that LqUmt 
Anally driren to taka tha atap by tha mddan death t/t a companioa, for 
whkh a good daol may ba «ai<). Oaigel has shown, from minuta r asa a mbea 
in tha anivarsity archim, that a spacial friend of Lntliw's, Hiatsnyinna 
Pants of Windsheim, who waa workiiig along nith him for his llagiataria 
dagia^ died anddanly of planrisy bafwa tha end of tha asamination ; that 
a tkw weaka aftar Lnthar had taken his dagras, another promising sUidant 
whom ho knew died of tha plague ; that tha ^agne Imka out again in 
KrAiit three maotha aftanrarda t and that Luthw antared tha aonvant a 
Ibw days after thk ateond ^ptannoa of tha |ibgaa.~Cf. Qaaig Oaigal, 
Kam/Mpan iMOm (Krfiat, ISM), ppb lb-41. 
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case the proverb was true, “ Doubt makes a monk.’* He 
also . said that his resolve was a sudden one, because he 
knew that his decision would grieve bis father and his 
mother. 

What was the doubting t We are tempted in these 
days to think of intellectual difficulties, and Luther’s 
doubting is frequently attributed to the self-questioning 
which his contact with Humanism at Erfurt had engen- 
dered. But this idea, if not foreign to the age, was strange 
to Luther. His was a simple pious nature, practical rather 
than speculative, sensitive and imaginative. He could play 
with abstract questions ; but it was pictures that compelled 
him to action. He has left on record a series of pictures 
which were making deeper and more permanent impression 
on him as the years passed ; they go far to reveal the 
history of his struggles, and to tell us what the doubts 
were which drove him into the convent The picture on 
the window in Mansfeld church of Jesus sitting on a rain- 
bow, with frowning countenance and drawn sword in His 
hand, coming to judge the wicked ; the altar-piece at 
Magdeburg representing a great ship sailing heavenwaixis, 
no one within the ship but priests or monks, and in the 
sea laymen drowning, or saved by ropes thrown to them 
by the priests and monks who were safe on board ; the 
living picture of the prince of Anhalt, who to save his 
soul bad become a friar, and carried the begging sack on 
his bent shoulders through the streets of Magdeburg ; the 
history of St. Elizabeth blazoned on the windows of the 
church at Eisenach ; the young Carthusian at Eisenach, 
who the boy thought was the holiest man he had ever 
talked to, and who had so mortified his body that he had 
come to look like a very old man; the terrible deathbed 
scene of the Erfurt ecclesiastical dignitary, a man who 
held twenty-two benefices, and whom Luther had often 
seen riding in state in the great processions, who was 
known to be an evil-liver, and who when he came to die 
filled the room with his frantic cries. Luther doubted 
whether he could ever do what he believed had to be done 
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hj him to save bis soul if be remained in tbe world 
That was what compelled him to become a monk, and bury 
himself in the convent. The lurid fires of Hell and the 
|)ale shades of Purgatory, which are tbe permanent back- 
ground to Dante’s Paradise, were present to Luther’s mind 
from childhood Could he escape tbe one and gain entrance 
to the other if he remained in the world ? He doubled it, 
and entered the convent 

§ 3. Lu-tlwr in the Krfurt Convent. 

It was a convent of the Augustinian Eremites, perhaps 
the most highly esteemed of monastic orders by the common 
people of Germany during the earlier decades of the six- 
teenth century. Tliey represented the very best type of 
that superstitious medJseval revival which has been already 
described.* It is a mistake to supf)o8e that because they 
Ijore the name of Augustine, the evangelical theology of 
the great Western Father was known to them. Their 
leading theologians belonged to another and very different 
school The two teachers of theology in the Erfurt con- 
vent, when Luther entered in 1505, were John Genser of 
Paltz, and John Nathin of Neuenkirchen. 'The former was 
widely known from his writings in favour of tbe strictest 
form of papal absolutism, of the doctrine of Attrition, and 
of the efficacy of papal Indulycnccs. It is not probable 
that Luther was one of his pupils ; for he retired broken 
in health and burdened with old age in 1507.* The latter, 
though unknown beyond the walls of the convent, was an 
able and severe master. He was an aixlent admirer of 
Gabriel Biel, of Peter d’Ailly, and of William of Occam 
their common master. He thought little of any inde- 

« €r. l*>oT^ pp. 127 ff. 

* 111 my chapter on Luther in tli« Camhridgt ifodtm BUtory, ii. p. 114, 
where notes were not permitted, I have said with too much abruptness that 
John of Paltz was " tlie teacher of Lather himself." Luther was certainly 
tanght the theology of John of Paltz, and the latter was residing in the 
monastery daring two years of Lather's stay there ; hot it is mote probable 
that Luther’s actnal instructor was Nathin. 
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pendent study of the Holy Scriptuim Brother Martin," 
he once said to Luther, “ let the Bible alone ; read the old 
teachers ; they give you the whole marrow of the Bible ; 
reading the Bible simply breeds unrest” ' Afterwards he 
commanded Luther on his canonical obedience to refrain 
from Bible study* It was he wlio made Luther read an<l 
re-read the writings of Biel, d’Ailly, and Occam, until he 
had committed to memory long passages ; and who tiiight 
the Keformer to consider Occam his dear Master,” 
Nathiii was a determined opponent of the Reformation 
until his dcatli in 1629; but Lutlier always spoke of him 
with respect, and said that he was ** a Christian man in 
spite of his monk's cowl.” 

V Luther had not come to the convent to study theo- 
logy J 1^0 had entered it to save his soul These studies 
were part of the convent discipline ; to engage in them, 
part of his vow of obedience. He \vorketl liard at them, 
and pleased his superiors gre^itly ; worked because he wm a 
submissive monk. They left a deeper iiniuess on him than 
most of his biographers have cared to acknowledge. He 
had more of the Schoolman in him and less of the Humanist 
than any other of the men who stood in the first line of 
leadere in the Eefoiraation movement. Some of his later 
doctrines, and especially his theory of the Sacrament of the 
Supper, came to him from these convent studies in d'Ailly 
and Occam. But in his one great quest — how to save his 
soul, how to win the sense of God's jmrdon — they were 
more a hindrance than a help. His teacliers might 1)6 
Augustinian Eremites, but they had not the faintest 
knowledge of Augustinian experimental theology. They 
belonged to the most pelagianising school of me<limval 
Scholastic ; and their last word always was that man must 
work out his own salvation. Lutlier tried to work it out 

* In the Tischreden (Preger, Leipzig, 1888), i. 27. the saying is attributed 
to Bartholou»®u8 Usingen, who is erroneously called Luther’s teacher in the 
Erfurt convent Usingen did not enter the convent before 1512. He was 
a professor in the University of Erfurt, not in the convent. 

^N. Selneccer, ffistoria Jf. Lutherii ^*Jassus est omissls 

Sadis Bibllis ex obedientia legere soholastica et sophistics scripto/* 
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in the most approved later medueval huhion, by the 
stricteat ascetioiam. Me faated and scourged himself ; he 
practised all the ordinary forms of maceration, and invented 
new ones ; but all to no purpose. For when an awakened 
soul, as be said long afterwards, seeks to find rest in work- 
righteousness, it stands on a foundation of loose sand which 
it feels running and travelling beneath it ; and it mtist go 
from one good work to another and to another, and so on 
without end Luther was undeigoing all unconsciously the 
experience of Augustine, and what tortured and terrified the 
great African was tortui'ing iiim. He bad learned tbi^ 
man’s goodness is not to be measured by his neighbour’s 
but by God’s, and that man’s sin is not to be weighed 
against the sins of his neighbours, but against the righteous- 
ness of God. ^^^is tbeologicjil studies told him that God’s 
pardon could be had through the Sacrament of Penance, 
and that the first jtart of that sacrament was sorrow for 
sin. But then came a difficulty. The older, and surely 
the better theology, explained that this godly sorrow {eon- 
triiio) must be based on love to God. Had he this love ? 
God always apjieared to him as an implacable Judge, 
inexorably threatening punishment for the breaking of a law 
which it seemed impossible to keep. He had to confess to 
himself that be sometimes almost hated tins arbitrary Will 
which the nominalist Schoolmen callc<l God. The more 
modem theology, that taught by the chief convent theo- 
logian, John of Paltz, asserted that the sorrow might be 
based on meaner motives {attritio), and that this attrition 
was ctianged into contrition in the Sacrament of Penance 
itself. So Luther wearied bis superiors by his continual 
use of this sacrament The slightest breach of tlio most 
trifling conventual regulation was looked on as a sin, and 
had to be confessed at once and absolution for it receiveil, 
until the perplexed lad was ordered to cease confession 
until he had committed some sin worth confessing. His 
brethren believed him to be a miracle of piety. They 
boasted about him in their monkish fashion, and in all tiie 
monasteries around, and as far away as Qrimma. the monks 
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and nuns talked about the young saint in the Erfurt cson 
vent Meanwhile the young saint himself lived a life 
of mental anguish, whispering to himself that he was 
“gallows-ripe,” Writing in 1518, years after the conflict 
was over, lAither tells us that no pen could describe the 
mental anguish he endured,^ Gleams of comfort came to 
him, but they were transient The Master of the Novices 
gave him salutary advice; an aged brother gave him 
momentary comfort John Staupitz, the Vicar-General of 
the Congregation, during his visits to the convent was 
attracted by the traces of hidden conflicts and sincere 
endeavour of the young monk, with his high clieek-bones, 
emaciated frame, gleaming eyes, and looks of settled 
despair. He tried to find out his difficulties. He revoked 
Nathin's order that Luther should not read the Scriptures. 
He encouraged him to read the Bible ; he gave him a 
Olossa Ordinaria or conventual ecclesiastical commentary, 
where passages were explained by quotations from eminent 
Church Fathers, and difficulties were got over by much 
pious allegorising; above all, he urged him to become a 
good localis and iextiialis in the Bible, te. one who, when he 
met with difficulties, did not content Ininself with com- 
mentaries, but made collections of ytanillel passages for 
himself, and found explanations of one in the otbera Still 
this brought at first little help. At last Staupitz saw the 
young man’s real difficulty, and gave him real and lasting 
assistance. He showed Luther that he had been rightly 
enough contrasting man's sin and Gods holiness, and 
measuring the depth of the one by the Imight of the other ; 
that he had been following the truest instincts of the 
deepest piety when he had set over-agaiiist each other the 
righteousness of God and the sin and helplessness of man : 
but that he had gone wrong when he kept these two 

^ Modem Romaniete deicrilM ail tbia as the self* tortariiig of on hysteiiioal 
yoQtb. They are surely oblivious to the fact that the only great Oerman 
medamd Mystk who has been canonised by the Romish Church, Hetiry 
Suio, went through a similar exj^ence ; and that tbime very experienoee 
were in both oases looked on by contemporaries as the froiti of a more Ihan 
oidliiaiy piefy. 
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thonghta in a jwrman«n< opposition.' He then explained 
that, according to God's promise, the righteousness of God 
might become man’s own possession in and tbrongh Christ 
Jesus. God had promued that man could have fellowship 
with Him; all fellowship is founded on personal trust; 
and trust, the personal trust of the believing man on a 
personal God who has promised, gives man that fellowship 
with God through which all things that belong to God can 
become bis. Without this personal trust or faith, all 
divine things, the Incarnation and Passion of the Saviour, 
the Word and the Sacraments, however true as matters of 
fact, are outside man and cannot be truly possessed. But 
when man trusts God and His promises, and when the 
fellowship, which trust or faith always creates, is once 
established, then they can bo truly pcwsesscd by the man 
who trusts. The just live by their faith. These thoughts, 
acted upon, helped Luther gradually to win his way to 
peace, and he told Staupitz long afterwards that it was 
I>e who bad made him see the rays of light which dis- 
pelled the darkness of bis soul.* In the end, the vision of t 
the true relation of the believing man to God came to him 
suddenly with all the force of a personal revelation, and the 
storm-tossed soul was at rest. Tlte sudden enlightenment, 
the personal revelation which was to change his whole life, 
came to him when he was reading the EjnsUt to the Romant 
in his cell It came to Paul when be was riding on the 
road to Damascus ; to Augustine as he was lying under 
a fig-tree in the Milan garden; to Francis as he paced 
anxiously the fiag-stones of the Portiunoula chapel on the 
plain bcmeath Assisi ; to Suso as he sat at table in the 
morning. It spoke through difTercnt words; — to Paul, 
“ Why persecutest thou Me ? ” ; * to Augustine, “ Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not paovision for the 
flesh";* to Francis, “Get you no gold, nor silver, nor 
brsas in your purses, no wallet for your jottmey, neither 
two coats, nor shoes, nor etafir*’;* to Si»k>, “My son, if 

' Brnttutimm, Praboa 

* Bon. lUi. U. 


* Aota viiL 4. 
X.S. 
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thou wilt hear My woixia*' * But though the words were 
different, the personal revelation, which mastered the men, 
was the same: That trust in the All-merciful God, who 
has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, creates companion- 
ship with God, and that all other things are nothing in 
comparison with this fellowship, /t was this contact with 
the Unseen which fitted Luther for his task as the leader 
of men in an age which was longing for a revival of moral 
living inspired by a fix^sh reUgious impulse,* 

It is not certain how long Luther’s protracted struggle 
lasted. There are indiciitions that it went on for two years, 
and that he did not attain to inward peace until shortly 
before he was sent to Wittenl>erg in 1508. The intensity 
and sincerity of the conflict marked him for lifa The 
conviction that he, we^ik and sinful as he was, nevertheless 
lived in personal fellowship with the God whose love he 
was experiencing, became the one fundamental fact of life 
on which he, a human personality, could take bis stand as 
on a foundation of rock ; and standing on it, feeling his own 
strength, he could also be a source of strength to others 
Everything else, however verierable and sacretl it might 
once have seemed, might prove untrustworthy without 
hereafter disturbing Luther's religious life, provided only 
this one thing remained to him. For the moment, bow* 
ever, nothing seemed questionable. Tlie inward change 

* Prov. ii. 1. 

•“If we review all the men and women of the We*t ainoe Atigitaiiaa*i 
time, whom, for the disposition which posMesed tbeiii, history has deiiigtiAleid 
as eminent Christians, we have always the same tyj*r ; we find mmiked oon- 
vicUon of sin, complete renunciation of their own strength, and Intil in 
grace, in the |)ersonal God who is mpprehenihvi as the Mmifut Qm in Iha 
hnmili^ of Chnst, The variations of this frame of mind are tnntiiiMMnab!# 
— but the fundamental type is the same. This frame of mind is tangjbt hi 
sennons and in instruction by truly jnous Romanists and by EvangiUeals ; 
in it youthful Christians are irainoti, and dogmatics are coiistruclidi In 
harmony with it It has always produced so {powerful an effect, mm whttm 
it it only preached as the experience of others, that be who has cotuo in non- 
tact with it can never forget it ; it acoompanici him as a pillar of dond lif 
day and of fim by night ; he who imagines that he has long shahmi it ol| 
sees it dsing up suddenly before him sgaim’*— Harnaek'e IJitimf ^ 

V. 74 (Eng. timna, London, 1S98}. 
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altered nothing ezteroaL He atill believed that the 
Church was the “Pope’s House”; he accepted all its 
usages and institutions — its Masses and its relics, its in- 
dulgences and its pilgrimages, its hierarchy and its monastic 
life. He was still a monk and believed in his vocation. 

Luther’s theological studies were continued. He 
devoted himself especially to llemard, in whose sermons 
on the Song of Solomon he found the same thoughts of the 
relation of the believing soul to God which had given him 
comfort. He b^an to show himself a good man of busi- 
ness with an eye to the heart of things. Staupitz and his 
chiefs entrusted him with some delicate commissions on 
behalf of the Order, and made quiet preparations for his 
advancement In 1508 he, with a few other monks, was 
sent from Erfurt to the smaller convent at Wittenberg, to 
assist the small University them 

I 4. Luifur’n early L^fe in WUUnherg. 

About the beginning of the century, Frederick the Wise. 
Elector of Saxony and head of the Knu-stiue bmnch of his 
family, bad resolved to establish a University for bis 
dominions. Frederick had maintained close relations with 
the Attgui^ian Eremites ever since he had made acquaint- 
ance with them when a schoolboy at Grimms, and the 
Vicar-General, John Staupitz, along with Dr. Pollich of 
Mellerstadt, were his chief advisers It might almost be 
said that the new University was, from the beginning, an 
educational establishment belonging to the Order of monks 
which Luther had joined. Staupitz himself was one of the 
professors, and Dean of the Faculty of ’Hiutilagy ; another 
Augustinian Eremite was Dean of the Faculty of Arts ; the 
Patron Saints of the Order, ttie Blessed Virgin and St 
Augustine, were the Patron Saints <A the University ; 
St Paul was the I*atron Saint of the Faculty of Theology, 
and on the day of bis convetston there was a special 
celebration of tlm Mass with a sermon, at which the l^tiw 
(Dr JPqljy^^ the whole teaching staff wure {uesent 
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The Universitj was poorly endowed. Electoral Saxony 
was not a rich principality ; some mining industry did exist 
in the south end, and Zwickau was the centre of a great 
weaving trade ; but the great proportion of the inhabitants, 
whether of villages or towns, subsisted on agriculture of a 
poor kind. There was not much money at the Electoral 
court A sum got from the sale of Indulgences some years 
before, which Frederick had not allowed to leave the 
country, served to make a b^inning. The prebends 
attached to the Church of All Saints (the Castle Church) 
supplied the salaries of some professors ; the others were 
Augustinian Eremites, who gave their services gratuitously. 

The town of Wittenberg was more like a large village 
than the capital of a principality. In 1513 it only con- 
tained 3000 inhabitants and 356 rateable houses. The 
houses were for the most part mean wooden dwellings, 
roughly plastered with clay. The town lay in the very 
centre of Germany, but it was far from any of the great 
trade routes ; the inhabitants had a good deal of Wendish 
blood in their veins, and were inclined to be sluggish and 
intemperate. The environs were not picturesque, and the 
surrounding country had a poor soil Altogether it was 
scarcely the place for a University. Imperial privil^es 
were obtained from the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
University was opened on the 18th of October 1502. 

One or two eminent teachers bad been induced to come 
to the new University. Staupitz collected promising young 
monks from many convents of bis Order and enrolled them 
as students, and the University entered 416 names on its 
books during its first year. This success seems to have 
been somewhat artificial, for the numbers gi-adoolly declined 
to 56 in the summer session of 1505. Staupitz, however, 
encouraged Frederick to persevera 

It was in the interests of the young University thi^ 
Luther and a band of brother monks were sent from Erfurt 
to the Wittenberg convent. There he was set to teach the 
Dudectio and Physics of Aristotle, — a hateful tads, — but 
whether to the monks in the convent or in the UnivwBity 
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it is impossible to say. All the while Staupitz urged him 
U) study theology io order to teach it It was then that 
Lather began his systematic study of Augustina He also 
began to preach. His first sermons were delivered in an 
old chapel, 30 feet long and 20 feet wide, bnilt of wood 
plastered over with clay. He preached to the monka 
Dr. Pollich, the Rector, went sometimes to hear him, and 
spoke to the Elector of the young monk with piercing eyes 
and strange fancies in his hciui. 

His work was interrupted by a command to go to Rome 
on business of his Order (autumn 1511). His selection 
was a great honour, and Lather felt it to be so ; but it 
may be questioned whether he did not think more of 
the fact that he would visit the Holy City as a devout 
pilgrim, and be able to avail himself of the spiritual 
privileges which he believed were to be found there. 
When he got to the end of his journey and first caught a 
glimpse of the city, he raised his Itands in an ecstasy, ex- 
claiming, " I greet thee, thou Holy Rome, thrice holy from 
the blood of the martyrs.” 

When his official work wa.<i done he set about seeing 
the Holy City with the devotion of a pilgrim. He visited 
all the htmous shrines, especially those to which Indulg- 
ences were attached. He listened reverently to all the 
accounts given of the relics which were exhibited to 
the pilgrims, and believed in all the tales told him. He 
thoi^ht that if his parents had been dead he could have 
assured them against Purgatory by saying Masses in certain 
chapels. Only once, it is said, hiis soul showed revolt He 
was slowly climbing on his knees the Sceda SeaUa (really a 
mediicval staircase), said to have been the stone steps 
leading up to Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, once trodden by 
the feet of our Lord ; when half-way up the thought came 
into his mind, The jutt thaU live by his /uUh ; he stood up- 
right and walked slowly doom. He saw, as thousands 
of pious German pilgrims had done before his time, the 
moral corruptions which disgraced the Hioly City — infidd 
priests who sooffod at the sacred mysteries ^y performed, 
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and princes of the Church who lived in open sin. He saw 
and loathed ihe moral degradation, and the scenes imprinted 
themselves on his memory; but his home and cloister 
training enabled him, for the time being, in spite of the 
loathing, to revel in the memorials of the old lieroic 
martyrs, and to look on their relics as storelioiises of divine 
grace. In later days it was the memories of the vices of 
the Homan Court tliat helped him to harden his heart 
against the sentiment which surrounded the Holy City. 

When Lutlier leturned to Wittenberg in the early 
summer of 1512, his Viciir-General sent him to Erfurt to 
complete his training for the doctorate in theology. He 
graduated as Doctor of the Holy Scripture, took the 
Wittenberg Doctor’s oath to defend the evangelical truth 
vigorously {virUiter), was made a member of the Witten- 
berg Senate, and tliree weeks later suceeeded Staupitz as 
Professor of Theology. 

Luther was still a genuine monk, with no doubt of his 
vocation. He became sub-prior of the Wittenberg convent 
in 1512, and was made the District Vicar over the eleven 
convents in Meissen and Thuringia in 1515. But that side 
of his life may be passed over. It is his theological work 
as professor in Wittenberg University that is important for 
his career as a reformer. 


§ 5. iMther's tarly Lectures in Thea 


From the beginning his lectures on theology differed 
from those ordinarily given, but not because he had any 
theological opinions at variance with those of his old 
teachers at Erfurt. No one attributed any sort of heretical 
views to the young Wittenberg professor. y6is mind was 
intensely practical, and he believed that theology might be 
made useful to guide men to find the grace of God and to 
tell them how, having acquired through trust a sense of 
fellowship vrith God, they could persevere in a life of 
joyous obedience to God and His commandments* The 
S^olastio theologians of Erfurt and elsewhere did not 
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look on theologj aa a practical discipline of this kind 
Luther tlionglib that theology ougtit to discuss such 
uiattera, and he knew that his main intenist in theology 
lay on this practical sida Besides, as he has told us, 
he regarded himself as specially set apart to lecture on 
the Holy Scriptures. So, like John Ck)let, he b<^n by 
exiKtunding the Epistles of RL Paul and the Psalms. 

Luther never knew much Hebrew, and he used the 
Vulgate in his prelectiona He tiad a huge widely printed 
volume on his desk, and wrote out the heads of bis lectures 
between the printed lines. Some of the pages still survive 
in the Wolfenbiittel Library, and can be studied.^ 

He made some use of the commentaries of Nicholas de 
Lyra, but got most assistance from passages in Augustine, 
Bernard, and Gerson,* which dealt with practical religion.* 

* The Wolfcnbiitt®! Library contains the Psalter (Vulgate) tised by 
I^uthor in lecturing on the Psalms. The book was printed at Wittenberg 
in 151 S by John Qmnenberg, and contains Lnther's notes written on the 
margin and between tlie [irinted line*. 

* Luther*s indebtedness to Gerson (Jean Cbarlier, bom in 1363 at Gerson, 
a hamlet near Kethel in the Ardennes, believed by some to be the author of 
the Ve Imitalunu ChrUti) has not lieen sufficiently noticed. It may be 
[mrtially estimated by Luther’s own statemeiit that most experimental 
lUviiies, including Augustine, when dealing with the struggle of the 
awakened soul, lay most stress on that part of the conflict which comes 
from temptations of the flesh ; Gerson confines himself to those which 
are purely spiritual. Luther, during his soubanguish in the convent, was 
a young monk who had lived a humanly stainless life, satis pmr H sans 
reproche ; Augustine, a nii<ldlO’agcd professor of rhetoric, had been living 
for years in a state uf sinful concubinage. 

* It is commonly said that Luther made use of the mfUioal {mnagee 
found in these and other authors ; but mystical is a very ambiguous word. 
It is continually used to express personal or individual piety in general ; or 
this personal religion as op{Kxse<i to that religious life which is oonaoiously 
lived within the fellowship of men called the Ghnroh, prorided with the 
external means of grace. These are, however, very loose uses of the worth 
The flindamcntal problem, even in Christian MysUcism, ap[>ear8 to me to be 
ho# to bridge the gulf between the creature and the Creator, while the 
problem in Iteformation theology is how to span the chasm between the 
sinful man and the righteous God. lienee in myaticisni the tendency is 
always to regard sin as ini{)erfectioD, while in the Kefortnation theology sin 
is always the |K)wer of evil and invariably inclndes the thought of guilt 
Luther was no mystic in the sense of desiring to be lost in God : he wished 
to be saved ihrauyk Christ 

* 4 * 
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His lectures were experimental. He started with the fact 
of man’s sin, the possibility of reaching a sense of pardon 
and of fellowship with God through trust in His promisea 
From the beginning we find in the germ what grew to be 
the main thoughts in the later Lutheran theology. Men 
are redeemed apart from any merits of their own ; God’s 
grace is really His mercy revealed in the mission and work 
of Christ ; it has to do with the forgiveness of sins, and is 
the fulfilment of His promises ; man’s faith is trust in the 
historical work of Christ and in the verity of God. These 
thoughts were for the most part all expressed in the formal 
language of the Scholastic Theology of the day. They grew 
in clearness, and took shape in a series of propositions 
wliich formed the common bawiis of his teaching : man wins 
jmrdon through the free grace of (io<l ^^hen man lays 
hold on God’s promise of j>ardon he becomes a new 
creature ; this sense of pardon is the beginning of a 
new life of sanctification ; the life of faith is Christianity 
on its inward side; the contrast between tfie law and the 
gospel is something fundamental : there is a real distinc- 
tion between the outward and visible Church and the ideal 
Church, which latter is to be described by its spiritual and 
moral relations to God after the manner of Aiigtistine. 
All these thoughts simply pushed aside the onlinary 
theology as taught in the schools without staying to 
criticise it 

In the years 1515 ami 1516, which bear traces of 
a more thoroughgoing study of Augustine and of ttie 
German mediaeval Mystics, Luther began to find that 
he could not expi'ess the thoughts he desired to convey 
in the ordinary language of Scholastic Theology, and 
that its phrases suggested ideas other than tboee be 
wished to set forth. He tried to find another set of 
expressiona It is characteristic of Luther’s conscrvatisnii 
that in theological phraseology, as afterwards in eccle- 
siastical institutions and ceremonies, he preferred to retain 
what bad been in use provided only he could put bii 
own evangelical meaning into it in a not too arbitrary 
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way.' Having found that the Scholaetio phraseology 
did not always suit his purpose, he turned to the popular 
mystical authors, and discovered there a rich store of 
phrases in which he could express his ideas of the im- 
perfection of man towards what is good, ^ong with 
this change in language, and related to it, we ^d evi- 
dence that Luther was banning to think less highly 
of the monastic life with its txUrwd renunciations. The 
thought of predestination, meaning by that not an abstract 
metaphysical cattery, but the conception that the whole 
believer's life, and what it involved, depended in the 
last reeort on God and not on man, came more and more 
into the foreground. Still there does not seem any 
disposition to criticise or to repudiate the current theology 
of the day. 

The cjirliest traces of eorueiom opp(»ition appeared 
about the middle of 1516, and cliaracteristically on the 
practical and not on the 8{iecalative side of theology. They 
b^n in a sermon on Indulgences, preached in July 1516. 
Once begun, the breach widened until Luther could contrast 
"our theology ”• (the theology taught by Luther and his 
colleagues at Wittenberg) witli what was taught elsewhere, 
and notably at Erfurt llic former represented Augustine 
and tlie Holy Scriptures, aud the latter was founded on 
Aristotla In September 1517 he raised the standard of 
thmlogioal lovurt, and wrote directly against tlie “ Scholastic 
Theology ” ; he declared that it was Pelagian at heart, and 
hnried out of sight the Augustinian doctrines of grace ; he 
lamented the fact that it neglected to teach the supreme 
value of faith and of inward ri^teousoass ; that it en- 

‘ Of oonrte, Luther's interim itidividuAlit j upjmured in hii kxigujige 5t>ni 
Urn finit Tnko •« mi exnmple n note on IxixiT. 4 : ** As the wamdom 
is to the oow» the house to the msn, the neat to the bird, the rock to the 
elt&mois, end the stresm to the fish, eo is the Holy Scripture to the believing 
soul.'* 

* The expression Is interesting, beemase it shows thst Luther's infloeDce 
hid mede st les«»t two of his ooUeegues chsngi their views. Nioholes 
Amedorf end Andrew Bodenstoin of Osrlstedt had come to Wittenbeig to 
tosoh Soholsetio Theology, and Amerlorf had made a great name for Mmsetl 
is an exponent of the older type of that theology. 
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ootira^ed men to seek escape f^m what was due for sin by 
m^s of Indulgences, instead of exhorting them to practise 
the inward repentance which belongs to every genuine 
Christian life. 

It was at this interesting stage of his own religious 
development that Luther felt himself forced to oppose 
publicly the sale of Indulgences in Grermany. 

^ the year 1517, Luther had become a p>wer in 
Wittenberg both as a preacher and as a teacher. He 
had become the preacher in the town church, from whose 
pulpit he delivered many sermons every week, taking in- 
finite pains to make himself understood by the “ raw 
&ixona” He became a great preacher, and, like all great 
preachers, he denounced prevalent sins, and bewailed the 
low standard of morals set before the people by the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities ; he said that religion was not an 
easy thing ; that it did not consist in the decent perform- 
ance of external ceremonies ; that the sense of sin, the 
experience of the grace of God, and the fear of God and 
the overcoming of that fear through the love of God, were 
all continuous experiencea 

His exotical lectures soemed like a rcKliscovery of 
the Holy Scripturea Grave burghers of Wittenberg 
matriculated as students in order to hear them* The 
fame of the lecturer spread, and students from all parts 
of Germany crowded to the small remote University, until 
the Elector became proud of his seat of learning and of 
the man who had made it pros{)er. 

Such a man could not keep silent when he saw what 
he believed to be a grave source of moral evil approaching 
the people whose souls God had given him in charge ; and 
this is bow Luther came to bo a Beformer. 

Up to this time be had been an ol>edient monk, dmng 
diligently the work given him, highly esteemed by his 
superiors, fulfilling the expectations of bis Vicar-General, 
and recognised by all as a quiet and eminently pious man. 
He had a strong, simple character, with nothing of the 
quixotic about him. Of course he saw the degradation dt 
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much of tbe religiouB life of the timee, and had attended 
at least one meeting where those preemit discossed plans of 
reformation. He bad then (at Leitakau in 1612) declared 
that every true reformation must b^;in with individual 
men, that it must reveal itself in a r^nerate heart aflune 
with faith kindled by tbe preaching of a pure gospdL 


§ 6. TKe Indulgt/Me-teUer. 

What drew Luther from his retirement was an Indul- 
gence proclaimed by rof»e Leo x., farmed by Albert of 
Brandenburg, tbe Archbishop of Mainz, and preached by 
John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, who bad been commis- 
sioned by Albert to sell for him the Papal Lfttm, as the 
Indulgence tickets were called. It bad been announced 
that the money raised by the sales would be used to build 
the Basilica of St Peter to be a tomb worthy of the great 
Apostle, who rested, it was said, in a Homan grave. 

The Indulgence-seller liad usually a magniBcent recep- 
tion when be entered a German town. Frederick Mecnm 
(Myconius), who was an eye-witness, thus describes the en- 
trance of Teuel into the town of Annal>erg in Ducal Saxony : 

“ W'hen the Commi-ssary or Indulgence-seller approached 
tbe town, the Bull (proclaiming the Indulgtitice) was carried 
before him on a cloth of velvet and gold, and all the priests 
and monks, the town wuncil, the schoolmasters and their 
scholars, and all tbe men and women went out to meet him 
with banners and candles and songs, forming a great pro- 
cession ; then all the bidls ringing and all the organs playing, 
they accompanied him to tbe principal church ; a rra^nroes 
was set up in tbe midst of the church, and the Pope’s banner 
was displayed ; in short, one might think they were receiving 
God Himself.” 

The Commissary then preached a sermon extolling the 
Indulgence, declaring that '* the gate of heaven was open,” 
and that the sales would begin. 

Many German princes had no great love for tiw 
Indulgence-sellers, and Frederick, tbe IQector of Saxonf:, 
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had prohibited Tetzel from entering his territoriea But 
the lands of Ernestine (Electoral) and Alberti ne (Ducal) 
Saxony were so mixed up that it was easy for the Com- 
missary to command the whole population of Electoral 
Saxony without actually crossing the frontier. The “ Red 
Cross ’* had been set up in Zerbst in Ducal Saxony a few 
miles to the west, and at Juterbogk in the territory of 
Magdeburg a few miles to the east of Wittenberg, and 
l^)eople had gone from the town to buy the Indulgence, 
►Luther believed that the sales were injurious to the moral 
and religious life of his townsmen; the rejiorts of the 
sermons and addresses of tlie Indulgence-seller which 
reached him appeared to contain what he believed to be 
both lies and blasphemiea He secured a copy of the 
letter of recommendation given by the Archbishop to his 
Commissary, and his indignation grew stronger. Still it 
was only after much hesitation, after many of his friends 
had urged him to interfere, and in deep distress of mind, 
that he resolved to protest When he had determined to 
do something he went about the matter with a mixture of 
^ution and courage which were characteristic of the man. 

The Church of All Saints (the Castle Church) in 
Wittenberg had always been intimately connected with 
the University ; its prebendaries were professors ; its doors 
were used as a board on which to publish important 
academic documents ; and notices of public academic “ dis- 
putations,” common enough at the time, had frequently 
appeared there. The day of the year which drew the 
largest concourse of townsmen and strangers to the church 
was All Saints* Day, the first of November. It was the 
anniversary of the consecration of the building, and was 
commemorated by a prolonged series of services. The Elector 
Frederick was a great collector of relics, and had stored 
his collection in the church.* He had also procured an 

^ An illustrated catalogue of Frederick's collection of relict was prepawd 
by Lucas Cranach, and published under the title, WUUriberger HeUig^ 
tknmthueh vom Jahre 1609, It has been reprinted by G. Hirtb of Hunioh in 
bis alter lUuetraiaren in FoLcMmUe-lUprod/vktiM^ So. tL 
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Indulgence to benefit all who came to attend the anui- 
veroary services and look at the relica 
I On All Saints’ Day, Luther nailed his Ninety-five Theses 
(to the door of the church. It was a strictly academic pro- 
ceeding. Tlie I’rofe^r eljnieology in Wittenbei'g, wishing 
to elucidate 'TEetrath, offered to discuss, either by speech 
or by writing, the matter of Indulgences.’ He put forth 
ninety-five propositions or heads of discussion which he 
proposed to maintaia Academic etiquette was strictly 
preserved; the subject, judged by the numberless books 
which bad been written on it, and the variety of opinions 
expressed, was eminently suitable for debate ; the Theses 
were offered as subjects of debate ; and the author, accord- 
ing to the usage of the time in such cases, was not sup- 
posed to be definitely committed to the opinions expressed. 

The Theses, however, differed from most programmes 
of academic discussions in this, that everyone wanted to 
read them. A duplicate was made in Germaa Copies 
of the Latin original and the translation were sent to tlie 
University printing-house, and the presses could not throw 
them off fast enough to meet the demand which came from 
all parts of Germany. 


* *‘Amorcet 8tu<Ho clucitlaitdiie veritatu* hn?c subscripta dispntalmntar 
Wittenl»rg», pnesitJente R. P, Martiuo Lutthcr, artiuni et sacra theologiie 
magistro eiusdemque ibidem lectors oniinario. Quare petit., ut qui non 
possnnt verbis praaentes nobiscum disceptare, agant id literis absentea. In 

n >inine Domini nostri Hieau ChristL Amen.** 



CHAPTER 11, 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE INDITLCJENCE 
CONTROVERSY TO THE DIET OF WORMS.* 

v/ 

§ 1. The Theory and Practiee of Indulgences in the 
Sixteenth Century. 

The practice of Indulgences pervaded tlie whole penitential 
system of the later mediaeval Chiux*h, and had done so 
from the beginning of the thirWenth century. Its begin- 
nings go back a thousand years before Luther’s tima 

In the ancient Church, lapse into serious sin involved 
separation from the Christian fellowshij), and rcadinission to 
communion was only to be had by public confession ma<le in 
presence of the whole congregation, and by tl»o manifestation 
of a true repentance in performing certain satufaetions? 

* S0URCB8 : Thomaa Aquinas, Summa Throloffiac, Suppter/ienium Ti'.rtim 

Partis, Quaestiones xxv.-xivii. ; Alexander of Halca, 7%<ro/oyi<r, iv. ; 

Bonaventura, Oj^rra Omnia ; In Librum Quartum »^efU<ntiarum, dint. xx. ; 
yoL y. 264 (f. (Moguptiie, 1609); Denzinger, Enehiridi<m Symholarum ei 
Dtfinitionnm, qwt de rebus Jidei H marum a conciliis trcumenicis el summis 
p(mtijicibus emanarunl, 9Ui ed. (Wurzburg, 1900), p. 175; Kohler, 
menta zum Ablassstreit von 1517 (Tubingen, 1902). 

Latee Books: F. Beringcr (Soc. Jee.), Der AHass, $ein fPemt mnd 
Gfebtauchf 12th cd. (Paderborn, 1898) ; Bouvitr, Treatise on Jitdulgences 
(London, 1848) ; A History 0 / Auricular Con/csjiiow and IndiiOjenm in 
the Latin Church, 8 yola. (PhilwleJphia, 1896) ; liriegcr, Dm fPrsrn de$ 
Ablassss am Ausgange des MUtdaltcrs (Leipzig, 1897) ; Hanmck, History 
of Dogma, yi, pp. 243-270; Odtz, “Stiidien zur Goschichte dcs Bitw- 
sacraments’' in Zeitsehrift filr KirehengeschichU, xv. 821 ff., xvi. 541 AT. ; 
Schneider, Der Ahlass (1881) ; Cambridge Modem History, u. iy. 

* The use of the word salitfaetion to denote an <»utwar»l sign of sorrow for 
sin which was supposed to be well-pleasing to God and to afford reasonable 
ground for the congregation restoring a lapsed member, is very old— much 
older than the use of the word to denote the work of Christ It is found m 
early aa the time of TertidHiiii and Cy priaipp 
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Buch as the nmnumiBBion of slavee, prolonged fasting, 
exteiiBivo alinagiving, etc. These wcm the 

open Bigim of heartfelt sorrow, and were r^arded as at 
once well-pleasing to God and evidence to the Christian 
community that the penitent had true repentance, and 
might be received back again into their midst The con- 
fession was made to the whole congr^ation ; the amount of 
doiirfadwn deemed necessary was estimated by the con- 
gr«^tion, and readfnission was also dependent on the will 
of the whole congregation. It often happened that those 
mtisfdciwm were mitigtiUxl or exchanged for othera The 
IKjnitent might fall sick, and the fasting which bad been 
prescribed could not be insisted upon without danger of 
d(»ath ; in such a case the external sign of sorrow which 
hud been demanded might be exchanged for another. Or 
it might ha]’i>cn that the community became convinced of 
the sincerity of the repentance without insisting that the 
whole of the prescril>e<l mtis/action need be iKjrforme^^V - 
^ These exclianges and mitigations of $alu/aetwn$ were the 
small beginnings of the later system of Indulgences. 

In course of time the public confession of sins made 
to the wliole congregation was exchanged for a private 
confession made to the priest, and instead of the public 
satis f(u:i urn imposed by the wliole congregation, it was left 
to the priest to enjoin a saiisfadioa^t external sign of 

^ TertulHan waiv no in any indulgence sliown to penitent siiiiierK, 

and his account of iLe way in which pnitents appeared before the ixingrega- 
tion to aak for a remisaion or mitigation of tlie ecclcsiaetical sentenoe pro- 
nounced again Nt them in doubtleae a caricature, but it may be taken as a not 
unfair deeeription of what muet have fret^uently taken plajce: ** You intro* 
duee into the Churth the {MUiitent adulterer for the purpose of melting the 
brc»thorhood by hie euppHcationa. You Uwd fiim into the midst, dad in 
sackciOth, covered with aehee, a coni])oiind of diagrace and horror. He 
prostrates himtM»lf Iwftire the widows, Iwfore the ddere, suing for the tears 
of all ; he eeisee the eijges of their garments, he elas|ie their knees, he kisses 
the prints of their feet Meanwhile you h»ratit*im the |>eople and excite 
their pity for the sad lot of the penitent Good pastor, blessed father that 
you are, you describe the coining back of your goat in recountuig the 
parable of the lost sheep. And in ease your etve lamb may fake another 
leap out of the fold . . . you fill all the rest of tlie flock with apprehenabn 
at the very moment of granting indulgence .** — {£k I*u4<ealaa, 13.) 
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sorrow which he believed was appropriate to the ain 
committed and confessed. The substitution of a private 
confession to the priest for a public confession made to the 
whole congregation, enlarged the cii*cle of sins confessed. 
The secret sins of the heart whose presence could bo elicited 
by the questions of the confessor were added to the open 
sins seen of mem The circle of satis/aclwns was also 
widened in a corresponding fashion. 

When the imposition of satisfactions was left in the 
hands of the priest, it was felt necessary to provide mjiue 
check against the arbitrariness which could not fail to 
result So books were published containing lists of sins 
with the corresponding appropriate satisfactions which 
ought to be demanded from the jKjnitents. If it l>c re- 
membered that some of the sins mentioned were very 
heinous (murders, incests, outmges of all kinds), it is not 
surprising that the appropriate satisfactions or jmiancm, as 
they came to be C4illed, were very severe in some CAses, and 
extended over a course of years. From the seventh cen 
tury there arose a practice of commuting satii^actions or 
penances. A penance of several years' practice of fasting 
might be commuted into saying so many prayers or psalms, 
into giving a definite amount of alms, or even into a money 
fine — and in this last case tlie analogy of the Wchtgeld 
of the Germanic tribal cocles was frequently followed.* 
These customary commutations were frequently inserted in 
the Penitentiaries or books of discipline. Tliis new custom 
commonly took the form that the penitent, who visited a 
certain church on a prescribed day and gave a contribution 
to its funds, had the penance, which had been imposed 
upon him by the priest in the ordinary cotuse of discipline, 
shortened by one-seventh, one-third, one-half, as the ease 
might be. This was in every case the commutation or 
relaxation of the penance or outward sign of sorrow which 

* In ms book of discipline • man who ba« committed certain ibis ii 
ordered eitber to go on pi^rimage for ten jears, or to lire on br«MM! sad 
water for two years, or to pay 12i. a year. Detailed information msy hi 
tend in Sebmits, Die BusMehsr umd die Bimdis^in der JTteAa 
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bad been imposed according to the regulations of the 
Church, laid down in the PenUentiariat (reUuxUio de injuneta 
pcenfUntia). y his was the real origin of Indulgences, and 
these earliest examples were invariably a relaxation of 
ecclesiastical penalties which bad been imposed according 
to the regular custom in cases of discipline. It will be | 
seen that Lather expressly excluded this kind of Indulgence 
from bis attack. He declared that what the Church bad 
a right to impose, it had a right to relax. It was at first 
believed that this right to i:e]|uc or commute imposed 
penances was in the hands of the priests who bad charge 
of the discipline of the members of the Church ; but the 
abuses of the system by the priests ended by placing the 
power to grant Indulgences in the hands of the bishops, 
and they used the money procured in building many of the 
groat mediaeval cathedrals. Episcopal abuse of Indulgences 
led to their being reserved for the Popes. ; 

Three conceptions, all of which belong to the b^in- 
ning of the thirteenth century, combined to effect a 
great change on this old and simple idea of Indulgenoea 
These were — (1) the formulation of the thought of a 
treasury of merits {thesanmu meriionim) ; (2) the change 
of the institution into the Sacrament of Penance ; and 
(3) the distinction between attrition and contrition in the 
thought of the kind of sorrow God demands from a read 
penitent. 

Tlie conception of a storehouse of merits {thesaurus 
meritorum or indutyentiarum) was first formulated by 
Alexander of Hales’ in the thirteenth century, and his 
ideas were accepted, enlarged, and made more precise by 
succeeding tbeologiana* Starting with the existing practice 
in the Church that some penances (such as pilgrimages) 
might be vicariously performed, and Ininging together 
the several thoughts that the faithfu’ are members of one 
body, that the good deeds of each of the members are 
the common property of all, and therefore that the more 

• Summa, iv. 3S. 

* ThoBMi Aqaiaas, i5»i ieie i a Ttmtogim, iU., Se^emmUsm, Qbm. xxv. 1. 
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einful can benefit by the good deeds of their more saintly 
bi'ethren, and that the sacrifice of Christ was sufficient to 
wipe out the sins of all, theologians gradually formulated 
the doctrine that there was a common storehouse which 
contained the good deeds of living men and women, of 
the saints in heaven and the inexhaustible merits of 
Christ, and that all these merits accumulated there had 
been placed imder the charge of the Pope, and ooold be 
dispensed by him to the faithful. The doctrine was not 
very precisely defined by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but it was genemlly believed in, taught, and 
accepted. It went to increase the vtigue sense of super- 
natural, spiritual jx)wer8 attached to the person of the 
Bishop of Home. It had one important consequence on 
the doctrine of Indulgencea They might be the pay- 
ment out of this treasury of an absolute equivalent for the 
saiuf action due by the j)enilent for bis sins ; they were 
no longer merely the substitution of one form of j>enance 
for another, or the relaxation of a penance enjoined. 

The instiintion of Penance contained within it the four 
practices of Sorrow lor the sins oomiuitteil (eontritio) ; the 
Confession of these sins to the priest ; Satisfaction, or the 
due manifestation of sorrow in the ways prescribed by 
the Church through the command of the confessor ; and the 
Pardon {absolutio) pronounced by the priest in God’s name. 
The pardon followed the satisfaction. But when the 
hidUviion became the Sacramctit of Penanu, the order 
was changed : absolution followed confession and came 
before satisfaction, which it had formerly followed. Satis- 
faction lost its old meaning. It was no longer the outward 
sign of sorrow and the necessary precedent of pardon or 
absolution. According to the new theory, the absolution 
which immediately followed confession bad the effcK^t of 
removing the whole guilt of the sins confessed, and with 
the guilt the whole of the eternal punishment dua This 
cancelling of guilt and of eternal punishment did not, 
however, forthwith open the gates of heaven to the par- 
doned sinner. It was felt that the justice of Gktd isould 
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not permit the baptized sinner to escape from all punish* 
ment whatever. Hence it was said that although eternal 
punishment had disappeared with the absolution, there 
remained tem{>oral punishment due for the sins, and that 
heaven could not be entered until this temporal punish* 
ment had been endured^ Tem]KnaI punishments might 
be of two kinds — those endured in this life, or those 
Buffered in a place of punishment after death* The pen- 
ance iinjKmeil by the priest, the satisfaction, now became 
the tei]i|K)ral punishinent due for sins committed. If the 
priest had imposed the due amount, and if the penitent 
was able to perform all that had been imjx>8ed, the sins 
were expiated But if the priest had imposed less than 
the justice of God actually demanded, then these temporal 
fmins had to be completed in Purgatory. Tliis gave rise 
to great uncerUiuty ; for who could feel assured that the 
priest had calculated rightly, and bad imiKised satisfactions 
or temporal penalties which were of the precise amount 
demanded by the justice of God ? Hence the pains of 
Purgatory threatened every man. It was here tliat the 
new idea of Indulgences came in to aid the faithful by 
securing him against the \mnB of Purgatoiy, which were 
not included in the absolution obtained in the SacramefU 
of Pmanm, Indulgences in the sense of relaxations of 
ini|xi8tHi penances went into the background, and the 
really valuable Indulgence was one which, because of the 
merits transferred from the storehouse of merits, was an 
equivalent in God’s sight for the temporal punishments 
due for sins. Thus, in the opinion of Alexander of Hales, 
of Bonaventura,^ and, above all, of Thomas Aquinas, the mil 

* **Dii sfiHehst ioh am leUtui in nol, 

^ Ain ymlw firietter itikh xn abtolrintti mt * : 

Von SchuM itit war, noch nitt von poin, io du biAt tod, 
ia fUr ain stnnd in fogfrUr dort 
Oabat dn dM Kayoon gillo." 

---{Waokeriiignl, Dm KirchmlM^ etc, it 100S.) 

• Bonavantnra, /a lAhmm Qumimm ii, Qn^al. ft. 

Alaxandar of IlulfM, iv. Quioit ftl^ ; Thomas Aqatnaa, Smmm, iii, 

Qmiit L a. 
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^value of Indulitences was that they procured the remiRsion 
of penalties due after absolution, whether these penalties 
were penances imposed by the priest or not ; and when 
the uncertainty of the imposed penalties is remembered, 
the most valuable of all Indulgences were those which bad 
r^rd to the unimposed penalties ; the priest might make 
a mistake, but God did not blunder. 

While Indulgences were always connected with satis- 
factions, and changed with the changes in the meaning of 
the latter term, they were not the less influenced by a 
distinction which came to be drawn between and 

anUrUit^t and by the application of the distinction to the 
theory of the Sacrament of Penance. During the earlier 
Middle Ages and down to the thirteenth century, it was 
always held that contrition (sorrow prompted by love) was 
the one thing taken into account by God in pardoning the 
sinner. The theologians of the thirteenth century, how- 
ever, began to draw a distinction between this godly sorrow 
and a certain amount of sorrow which might arise from a 
variety of causes of a less worthy nature, and e8j)ecittlly 
from servile fear. This was called attrition ; and it was 
held that this attrition, though of itself too imperfect to 
win the pardon of God, might become perfected through 
the confession heard by the priest, and in the sacramental 
absolution pronounced by him. Very naturally, though 
perhaps illogically, it was believed that an imperfect sorrow, 
though sufficient to procure absolution, and, therefore, the 
blotting out of eternal punishment, merited more temporal 
punishment than if it had been sorrow of a godly sort. 
But it was these temporal penalties (including the pains 
of Purgatory) that Indulgences provided for. Hence, 
Indulgences appealed more strongly to the indifferent 
Christian, who knew that he had sinned, and at the same 
time felt that his sorrow was not the effect of his love to 
God. He knew that his sins deserved some punishment 
His conscience, however weak, told him tliat he could not 
sin with perfect impunity, and that something more was 
needed than his perfunctory confession to a priest He 
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felt that he miwt do tomaMng — fast, or go on a pilgri mafp, 
or purchase ai\ Iadul|{ence. It was at this point that the 
Church intervened to show him how his poor performance 
could be transformed by the power of the Chorch and its 
treasury of merits into something so great that the penal- 
ties of Purgatory could be actually evaded^ His cheap 
sorrow, his careless confession, need not trouble him. 
Hence, for the ordinary indifferent Christian, Attrition, 
Cm/ession, and Indulgence became the three heads of tJie 
scheme of the Church for his salvation. The one thing 
that Hutistied his conscience was the burdensome thing 
he had to do, and that was to procure an Indulgence 
— a matter made increasingly easy for him as time 
went on. 

It must not be snppoi^ed that this doctrine of Attrition, 
and its evident effect in detuleniug the conscience and in 
lowering the standard of morality, had the undivided sup- 
[Hiit of the theologians of the later Middle Agee, but it 
was the doctrine taught by moat of the Scotist theologians, 
who took the lead in theological thinkiiig during these 
times. It was set forth in its most extravagant form 
by such a representative man os John of I’altz in Erfurt; 
it was preacheti by the pardon -sellers ; it was eagerly 
weleomtHl by ituliffcrerU Obrislians, who desired to escape 
the penalties of sin without abandoning its enjoyments; 
it exalted the power of the priesthood; and it was 
specially valuable in securing good sales of Indulgences, 
and therefore in increasing the papal revenues. It 
lay at the btisis of the whole theory and practice of 
Indulgences, which confronted Luther when he issued his 
Thetn. 

History shows us that gross abuses bad always gathered 
round tlie practice of Indulgences, even in their earlier and 
simpler forma The priests bad abused the system, and 
the power of issuing Indulgences had been taken from 
them and confined to the bishopa The bishops, in tom, 
had abused the privilege, and the Popes bod gradually 
assumed that the power to grant an Indulgence belonged 
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U) the Bishop of Eome exclusively, or to those to whom 
he might delegate it; and this assumption seemed both 
reasonable and salutary. The power was at first sparingly 
used. It is true that Pope Urban ii., in 1095, promised 
to the Crusaders an Indulgence such as had never before 
been heard of — a complete remission of all imposed 
canonical penances; but it was not until the thirteenth 
and fourteen centuries that Indulgences, now doubly danger- 
ous to the moral life from the new theories which had 
arisen^ wore lavished even more unsptiringly than in the 
days when any bishop had power to grant them. From 
the beginning of the fourteenth century they were given to 
raise recruits for papal wars. They were lavisheil on the 
religious Orders, either for the benefit of the members or 
for the purjKJse of attracting strangers and their gifts to 
their churches. They were bestowed on cathedrals and 
other churches, or on individual alhirs in churches, and had 
the effect of endowmeuta They were joined to special 
collections of relics, to be earned by the faithful who 
visited the shrines. They were given to hospitals, and for 
the upkeep of bridges and of roads. Wherever they are 
met with in the later Middle Ages, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say where they are not to be found, they are seen 
to be associated with sordid money > getting, and, as 
Luther remarked in an early sermon on the subject, Aey 
were a very grievous instrument placed in the hand of 
avarica 

The practice of granting Indolgenoes was universally 
prevalent and was universally accepted ; but it was not easy 
to give an explanation of the system, in the scpse of show- 
ing that it was an essential element in Christian discipline. 
No mediaeval theologian attempted to do any such thing* 
Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, the two great School- 
men who did more than any others to provide a theological 
basis for the system, tell us quite frankly that it is their 
business to accept the fact that Indulgences do exist as 
part of the penitentiary discipline of the Church* and| 
accepting it, they thought themselves bound to construct a 
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reasonable theory.' The practice altered, and new theories 
were needed to explain the variations. It is needless to 
say that these explanations did not always agree; and 
that there were very great differences of opinion about 
what an Indulgence really effected for the man who 
bought it 

Of all these disputed questions the most important 
was : Did an Indulgence give remission for the guilt of sin, 
or only for certain penalties which followed the sinful 
deed 7 This is a question about which modem liomanists 
are extremely sensitive. 

The universal answer given by all defenders of Indul- 
gences who have written on the subject since the Council 
of Trent, is that guilt (ctUpa) and eternal punishment 
(ptferuB e4ertm) are dealt with in the Sacrament of Penance, 
and that Indulgences relate only to temporal punishments, 
including under that designation the pains of Purgatory. 
This modem opinion is confirmed by the most eminent 
autliorities of the mediaeval Church. It has been accepted 
in the description of the theory of Indulgences given 
al)ove, since it has been said that the princifjal use of 
Indulgences was to secure against Purgatory. But these 
statements do not exhaust the question. Mediaeval theo- 
logy did not create Indulgences, it only followed and tried 
to justify the practices of the Pope and of the Boman 
Curia,— a rather difficult task. The question still remains 
whether some of the Pajml Bulls pix>mulgating Indulgences 
did not promise the removal of guilt as well as security 
against temporal punishments. If these be examined, 
spurious Bulla being set aside, it will be found that many 
of them make no mention of the need of previous con- 
fession and of priestly absolution ; that one or two 
expressly make mention of a remissioii of guilt as well as 
of penalty; and that many (especially those which pro- 

^ Thomaa Aqtiiiiaa, iii., Swipplem. Qiuestio zav. 1 : 

** Eoclaaia imivonaHia non potoat arrm . « . eoolaaia univaiiaili indnlgantias 
approbat at fheit. Srgo ii^ti]geiitl» aliquid valaiil • . . qtiia impiinn aaaat 
diam quod Ecolasia aliquid mat faomt" 

> 5 * 
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oMm a Jubilee Indulgence) use language which inevitably 
led intelligent laymen like Dante to believe that the Popes 
did proclaim the remission of guilt aa well as of penalty. 
Of course, it may be said that in those days the distinction 
between guilt (culpa) and penalty (i)ama) had not been very 
exactly defined, and that the phrase remmum of sins was 
used to denote both remission of guilt and remuHsioii of 
penalty; still it is difiicult to withsUind the conclusion 
that, even in theory, Indulgences had been declared to be 
efficacious for the removal of the guilt of sin in the pre- 
sence of God. 

These questions of the theologiail meaning of an 
Indulgence, though necessary to understand the whole 
situation, had after all little to do with Luther s action. 
He approached the whole matter from the side of the 
practical effect of the proclamation of an Indulgence on 
the minds of common men who knew nothing of refined 
i theological distinctions ; and the evidence that the common 
people did generally believe that an Indulgence ditl remove 
the guilt of sin is overwhelming. Contemporary chroniclers 
are to be found who declare that Indulgences given to 
Crusaders remit the guilt as well as the punishment ; 
contemporary preachers assert that plenary Indulgences 
remit guilt, and justify their opinion by declaring that 
such Indulgences were supi^osed to contain within them 
the Sacrament of Penanca The popular guide-books 
written for pilgrims to Rom and Compostella spread the 
popular idea that Indulgences acquired by such pilgrimages 
do remit guilt as well as penalty. The ijopular belief mm 
BO thoroughly acknowledged, that even Councils had to 
throw the blame for it on the pardon-sellers, or, like the 
CouncO of Constance, impeached the Pope and compelled 
him to confeaa that he had granted Indulgences for tibe 
remission of guilt as well as of penalty. This widespiesd 
popular belief of itself justified Luther in calling atteiitioii 
to this side of the matter. 

Moreover, it is well to see wlmt the theory of tlie 
most respected theologians actually meant when locked it 
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pnctically. Since tbe formulation of the Sacrament of 
Penance, the theory had been that all guilt of ain and 
all eternal punishment were remitted in tbe priestly abso- 
lution which followed tbe confession of tbe penitent, The 
Sacrament of Penance had abolished guilt and HelL But 
there remained the actual sins to be punished, because the 
justice of God demanded it, and this was done in the 
temporal pains of Purgatory.^ The “ common man,” if he 
thought at ail about it, may be excused if be considered 
that guilt and Hell, taken away by tbe one band, were 
restored by tbe other. Tliere remained for him the sense 
that God's justice demanded tome punishment for the sins 
he had committed ; and if this was not guilt according to 
theological definition, it was probably all that he could 
attain ta He was tatight and believed that punishment 
awaited him for these actual sins of his ; and a punishment 
which might last thousands of years in Piu-gatory was not 
very different from an eternal punishment in his eyea 
The Indulgence came to him filled as be was with these 
vague thoughts, and offetx'd him a sure way of easing his 
consmence and avoiding tbe punishment he knew be 
deserved. He had only to pay tbe price of a Papai Ticket, 
{lerfomi tbe oanonical good deed required, whatever it 
might be, and be was assured that his punishment was 
remitted, and God’s justice satisfied. This may not involve 
the tiiought of the remission of guilt in the theological 
sense ol the word, but it certainly misled the moral 
instincts of the common man ” about as much as if it 
did. It is not surprising that the oommon people made 
the theological mistake, if mistake it was, and saw in every 
plenary Indulgence tbe promise of the remission of guilt 
as well as of penalty,’ for with them remissiou of guilt 
and quieting of oonsoienoe were one and the same thing. 
It was this praotiosl moral effect of Indulgences, and not 
the theological explanation of the dieory, which stirred 
Luther to make his protest. 

' Ct Hm hjmui, *' D«r guldin of Oi« flAaMith owtary, is 

Waclunusd, U. S8S-SM. 
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§ 2 . InUktr't Theae$} 

Luther’s Theses are singalarly unlike what might have 
been expected from a Professor of Theology. They lack 
theological definition, and contain many repetitions which 
might have been easily avoided. They are simply ninety- 
five sturdy strokes struck at a great ecclesiastical abuse 
which was searing the consciences of many. They look 
like the utterances of a man who was in close touch with 
the people; who had been greatly shocked at reports 
brought to him of what the pardon-sellers had said ; who 
bad read a good many of the theolt^cal explanations of 
the practice of Indulgence, and had noted down a few 
things which he desired to contradict. They read as if 
they were meant for laymen, and were addressed to their 
common sense of spiritual things. They are plain and 
easily understood, and keep within the field of simple 
religion and plain moral trutha 

The Theses appealed irresistibly to all those who had 
been brought up in the simple evangelical faith which 
distinguished the quiet home life of so many German 
families, and who had not forsaken it. They also appealed 
to all who had begun to adopt that secular or uon-e^eei- 
astical piety which, we have seen, had been spreading 
quietly but rapidly throughout Germany at the close of 
the Middle Agea These two forces, b<»th religious, gathered 
round Luther. The effect of the Thesu was almost imme- 

* Soirscnw: Kohlor. LuHun 9S Them mwU Seiointianm smk 

tUn Oegenichri/Un van Ifimpina Tetzel, Sek, und /Vwniiu md dot Antmertm 
Lathen darau/ (l^ipdg, 1903} ; Emil Reich, SeJeet DoeumeiUe i/iudndfmfi 
Mediteval aad Modem Uidetry (hanAon, 190&). 

Latu Boou : J. E. Kapp, Sammlung tmiyer twm pdftUieKea Atlam, 
dherhaajd . . . abtr mtder . . . xwitehm MaHim LuAtr wwl Jdhmm Teted 
kiemmg^>ahrUm StreUiifhtU gOOtigm mU BimkUMmdm mi 

Ammerkmgm vertehen (Leipag, 1121). and JCMm Haehlm sMger . . . 
tm- JBrUedtnmg der RiformedimogetehiiAte miUtUMm Uftmdm (Fonr 
pwU, Ltifodg, 1727-17M) j Bnitke, LuOen M Them mi On AyiRM* 
kUeHtthm ramuentmagtm (OdUingw. I8S4) ; Diaokboir, Der AttmmtnH 
io gme ngmAidddek dmgetUlU (Ooth*, 188S) ; OroiM, TeM mi baOm 
(SMrt, 1880). 
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diate ; the desire to purchase Indulgences cooled, and the 
sales almost stopped. 

The Ninety-five Thete$ made six difierent assertions 
about Indulgences and their efficacy : 

L An Indulgence is and can only be the remission oi 
a merely ecclesiastical penalty ; the Church can remit what 
the Church has imposed ; it cannot remit what God has 
imposed. 

ii. An Indulgence can never remove guilt; the Pope 
himself cannot do such a thing; God has kept that in 
His own hand. 

iii It cannot remit the divine punishment for sin ; 
that also is in the bands of God alone. 

iv. It can have no efficacy for souls in Purgatory ; 
{tenalties imposed by the Church can only refer to the 
living ; death dissolves them ; what the Po}>e can do for 
»>u1b in I’uigatory is by prayer, not by jurisdiction or the 
power of the keys. 

V. The Christian who has true repentance has already 
reomved ]«rdon from God altogether apart from an In- 
dulgence, and does not need one; Christ demands this 
tnte repentance from every one. 

vL The Trwisury of Merits has never been properly 
defined, it is liard to say what it is, ai]ii it is not properly 
understood by the people ; it cannot be the merits of 
Christ and of Hie saints, because these act of themselves 
and quite apirt from the intervention of the Pope ; it can 
mean nothing more than that the Pope, having the power of 
the keys, can remit ecclesiastical penalties imposed by the 
Church ; the true Ticasure-honse of merits is the Holy 
Gospel of the grace and glory of God. 

The Archbishop of Mainz, finding that the publication 
of the Tkms interfered vnth the sale of the Indulgenoes, 
sent a copy to Rome. Pope Leo, thinking that the whole 
thing was a monkish quarrel, contented himself with asking 
the General of the Augnstinian Bremitos to keep his 
monks qoiet. Tetzel, in conjonotion with a friend, Conrad 
Wimpina, published a set of oounter>-the8ea John Mayr 
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of Eck, professor at Ingolstadt, by far the ablest opponent 
Luther ever had, wrote an answer to the Theses which he 
entitled Oheli ^ ; ^ and Lutlier replied in a tract with the 
title Asterisks, At Kome, Silvester Mazzolini ( 1460 — f) 
of Prierio, a Dominican monk, papal censor for the Roman 
Province and an Inquisitor, was profoundly dissatisfied with 
the Ninety-five Theses, and proceeded to criticise them 
severely in a Dialogue ahcnU the Power of the Pope ; againd 
the Presumptuous Conclusions of Martin Luther, The book 
reached Grermany by the middle of January 1518 . The 
Augustinian Eremites held their usual annual chapter at 
Heidelberg in April 1518, and Luther heard his Theses 
temperately discussed by his brother monks. He found 
the opposition to his views much stronger than he had 
expected ; but the discussion was fair and honest, and 
Luther enjoyed it after the ominous silence kept by most 
of his friends, who had thought his action rash. When 
he returned from Heidelberg he l)egau a general answer 
to his opf>onenta The book, Resoluiionu, was probably the 
most carefully written of all Luther's writings. He thought 
long over it, weighed every statement carefully, and re- 
wrote portions several timea The preface, addressed to his 
Vicar-General, Staupitz, contains some interesting auto- 
biographical material ; the book itself was addressed to the 
Pope ; it was a detailed defence of his Theses,^ 

The Ninety-five Theses had a circulation which was, for 
the time, unprecedented. They were known throughout 
Germany in a little over a fortnight ; they were read over 
Western Eui’ope within four weeks as if they had been 
circulated by angelic messengers,” says Myconius enthuai* 
astically. Luther was staggered at the way they ware 

^ The Obelisks of Eek were printed end circakted priritcJy long 
thej were {mbliehed ; e copy wee in Ltither*e hend on Merth 4tli, ISIS ; 
it wae answered by him on March 24th, and wa« published in the Aogiutt 
following. 

* Kohler hae oollected together the Mneiy-Jim Thms^ the BssdudmMf 
and the attacks on the 7%esss by Wimpina-Tetsel, Rck, and Fiieilaii» aad 
published them in one email liook (Letfizig, ISOS). It is a haadhoA af 
refereaoe, and the teal of the dooumente liae been carefully iriainiaed, 
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received ; he said that he h^ not meant to determine; 
but to doliate. The controversy they awakened increased 
tiieir popularity. In the Them, and especially in the Be 
eolutiones, Luther had practically discarded all the practicee 
which the Pope and the Homan Curia had introduced in 
the matter of Indulgences from the beginning of tite 
thirteenth century, and all the ingenious explanations 
Scholastic theologians had brought forward to justify these 
practices. The readiest way to refute him was to assert 
the |H>wer of the Homan Bishop ; and this was the line 
taken by hi.s critica Their arguments amount to this: 
the power to issue an Indulgence is simjdy a particular 
instance of the power of papal jurisdiction, and Indulgences 
are simply what the Pope proclaims them to be. Therefore, 
to attack Indulgences is to attack the power of the Pope, 
and that cannot be tolerated. Tlie Homan Church is 
virtually the Universal Church, and the Po|ie is practically 
the Homan Church. Hence, as the representative of the 
Itoinan Church, which in turn represents the Church 
Universal, the Pope, wlien he acts officially, cannot err. 
Official decisions are given in actions as well as in words, 
custom has the force of law. Therefore, whoever objects to 
such a long-established system as Indulgences is a heretic, 
and does not deserve to l>e heard.* 

But the argument which appealed most powerfully to 
the Homan Curia was the fact that the sales of the Papal 
Tickets had been declining since the publication of the 
Theses. Indulgences were the source of an enormous 
revenue, and anything which checked their sale would 
cause financial embarrassment. Pojie Leo x. in his " enjoy- 
ment of the l^pacy " lived lavishly. He had a huge 
income, much greater than that of any European monarch, 
but he lived beyond it. His income amounted to between 
four and five hundred thousand ducats ; but he Itad spent 
seven hundred thousand on his war about the Duchy of 
Urbino; the magnificent reoepti<m of his brother Julian 

’ Th« orgninmita were all liimiMled »b ThoiaM Aqaiou, Sunatka, .itt., 
Svjfphmentuim, Qiueetio ixv. 1. 
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and hia bride in Eome (1514) had cost him fifty thousand 
duoats ; and lie had spent over three hundred thousand on 
the marriage of his nephew Lorenzo (1618)* Voices had 
been heard in Rome as well as in Germany protesting 
against this extravagance. The Pope was in desperate 
need of money. It is scarcely to be wondered that Luther 
was summoned to Rome (summons dated July 1518, and 
received by Luther on August 7 th) to answer for his attack 
on the Indulgence system. To have obeyed would hwe 
nx^t^iLeatk. 

The peremptory summons could be construed as an aflront 
to the University of Wittenberg, on whose boards the Ninety- 
five Them had been posted. Luther wrote to his friend 
Spalatin (George Burkhardt of Spalt, 1484-1545), who was 
chaplain and private secretary to the Elector Frederick, 
suggesting that the prince ought to defend the rights of his 
University. Spalatin wrote at once to the Elector and also 
to the Emperor Maximilian, and the result was that the 
summons to Rome was cancelled, and it was arranged that 
the matter was to be left in the hands of the Paixil Legate 
in Germany, Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan ^ (1470— 
1553), and Luther was ordered to present himself before 
that official at Augsburg. The interview (October 1518) 
was not very satisfactory. The cardinal demanded that 
Luther should recant his heresies without any argument. 
When pressed to say what the heresies were, he named the 
statement in the 58th Thesis that the merits of Christ 
work effectually without the intervention of the Pope, and 
that in the Eesolutiones which said that the sacraments are 
not efficacious apart from faith in the recipient. There 
was some discussion notwithstanding the Legate’s declara- 
tion; but in the end Luther was ordered to recant or 

^ Tbomas de Vio was born at Gaeta, a town situated on a promontoiy 
about fifty miles north oi Naples, and was called Cajetaniis from his birth- 
place. His baptismal name was James, and ho took that of Thomas in 
honour of Thomas Aquinas. He had entered the Dominican Order at the 
age of sixteen ; he was a learned man, a Scholastic of the older Thoraiet 
ty|)e, and not without evangelical 8ym]:>atlrio8 ; but he had the Dominican 
idea that ecclesiastical discipline must he maintained at all costa. 
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depart. He wrote out an appeal from the Pope ill- 
informed to the Pope well-informed, also an appeal to a 
General Council, and returned to Wittmiber^ 

When Luther had posted his Theae$ on the doors of the 
Church of All Saints, be had been a solitary monk with 
nothing but his manhood to back him ; but nine months 
bad made a wonderful difTerence in the situation. He 
now knew that he was a representative man, with sup- 
porters to be numbered by the thousand. His colleagnes 
at Wittenberg were with him; his students demon- 
stratively loyal (they had been burning the Wimpina- 
Tctzel counter-theses) ; his theology was spreading among 
all the cloisters of his Order in Germany, and even in the 
Netherlands; and the rapid circulation of his These* had 
shown him that he had the ear of Germany. His first 
task, on his return to Wittenberg, was to prepare for the 
press an account of his intendew with Cardinal Cajetan 
at Augsburg, and this was published under the title, Acta 
■ Auffusiana. 

Luther was at pains to take the people of Germany 
into his confidence ; he published an account of every 
important interview he had ; the i)eople were able to follow 
him step by step, and he was never so far in advance that 
they were unable to see bis footprinta The immediate 
effect of the Acta August ana was an immense amount of 
public sympathy for Luther. The people^ even the 
Humanists who had cared little for the controversy, saw 
that an eminently pious man, an esteemed teacher who 
was making his obscure University famous, who had done 
nothing but propose a discussion on the notoriously in- 
tricate question of Indulgences, was peremptorily ordered 
to recant and remain silent. They could only infer that 
the Italians treated the Germans contemptuously, and 
wifihed simply to drain the country of money to be spent 
in the luxuries of the papal court. The Elector Frederick 
shared the common opinion, and was, besides, ke^ly olive 
'to anything which touched his University and its pro- 
sperity. There is no evidence to show that he had much 
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sympathy with Lutlior’s viewa But the University of 
Wittenbei^, the seat of learning he had founded^ so long 
languishing with a very precarious life and now flourish- 
ing, was the apple of his eye ; and he resolved to defend 
it, and to protect the teacher who had won renown 
for it. 

The political situation in Germany was too delicate, and 
the personal political influence of Frederick too great, for the 
Pope to act rashly in any matter in which that prince took 
a deep interest. The country was on tfie eve of an election 
of a King of the Romans ; Maximilian was old, and an 
imperial election might occur at any time ; and Frederick 
was one of the most important factors in either So 

the Pope resolved to act cautiously. The condemnation of 
Luther by the Cardinal-Legate was held over, and a special 
papal ^^elegate was sent down to Germany to make inquiriea 
Every care was taken to select a man who would be likely to 
be acceptable to the Elector. Charles von Miltitz, a Saxon 
nobleman belonging to the Meiscu district, a canon of 
Mainz, Trier, and Meissen, a papal chamberlain, an acquaint- 
of Spalatin’s, the Elector's own agent at the Court of Rome, 
was sent to Germany. He took with him the “Golden 
Rose ” as a token of the Pope's personal admiration for the 
Etector. He was furnished with numerous letters from 
His Holiness to the Elector, to some of the Saxon council- 
lore, to the magistrates of Wittenberg, in all of which 
Luther figured as a child of the Devii The phrase mm 
probably forgotten when wrote to Luther some rime 
afterwards and called him his dear son. 

When Miltitz got among Gennan speaking people he 
found that the state of matters was undreamt of at riie 
papal court Ho was a Gennan, and knew the Germana 
He could see, what the Cardinal-Legate had never per- 
ceived, that he had to deal not with the stubbomness of a 
recalcitrant monk, but with the slow movement of a nariom 
When he visited bis friends and relations in Augsburg ax>d 
Ntimberg, he found that three out of five were on LutbeFs 
side. He came to the wise resolution that be would see 
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botii Luther and Tetzel privately before producing his 
oredentiala Tetzel he could not eea The unhappy man 
wrote to Miltitz that he dared not stir from his convent, 
so greatly was be in danger from the violence of the people. 
Miltitz met Luther in the house of Spalatin ; he at onoe 
disowned the speeches of the pardon-sellers ; he let it be 
seen that he did not think much of the Cardinal-Legate’s 
methods of action ; he so prevailed on Luther that the 
latter promised to write a submissive letter to the Pope, 
to advise people to reverence the Homan See, to say that 
Indulgences were useful in the remission of canonical pen- 
ances. Luther did all this ; and if the Boman Curia had 
supported Miltitz there is no saying how far the reconcilia- 
tion would have gone But the Boman Curia did not 
support the papal chamberlain, and Miltitz had also to 
reckon with John Eck, who was burning to extinguish 
Luther in a public discussion. 

The months between his interview at Augsburg (October 
1518) and the Disputation with John £c‘k at Leipzig 
(June 1519) had been spent by Luther in hard and dis- 
quieting studica His o[>ponent8 had confronted him with 
the Pojie's absolute supremacy in all ecclesiastical matters. 
This was one of Luther’s oldest inherited belieb. The 
Church bad been for him “ the Pope’s House,” in which' 
the Po|)e was the house-father, to whom all obedience 
was due. It was hard for him to think otherwise. He 
had been re-examining his convictions about justifying faith 
and attempting to trace clearly their consequences, and 
wbetlier they did lead to his declarations about the efficacy 
of Indulgences. Ho could come to no other conclusion. It 
l)ecame necessary to investigate the evidence for the papal 
claim to absolute aulbority. He began to study the 
Decretals, and found, to his amazement and indignation, 
that they were full of frauds ; and that the papal snfnc- 
maoy had been forced on Germany on the strength of a 
collection of Deoretab many of which were plainly for- 
geriea It is difficult to say whether the discovery brought 
more joy or more grief to l^ither. |7ader tire oomlnned 
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mfiaenooB of historical study, of the opinions of the early 
Church Fathers, and of the Holy Scriptures, one of his 
oldest landmarks was crumbling to pieces. His mind was 
in a whirl of doubt He was half-exultant and half- 
terrified at the result of his studies; and his corre- 
spondence reveals how his mood of mind changed from 
week to week. It was while he was thus on the swither," 
tremulously on the balance, that John Eck cliallenged him 
to dispute at Leipzig on the primacy and supremacy of 
the Boman Pontiff. The discussion might clear the air, 
might make himself see where he stood. He accepted tlie 
challenge almost feverishly. 

§ 3. The Zrt;»dy IHejyntation} 

Leipzig was an enemies’ country, and his Wittenberg 
friends would not allow Luther to go there unaccomjjanied. 
The young Duke Bamim, who was Eector of the University 
of Wittenbei^, accomjianied C’arlstadt and Luther, to give 
them the protection of his presence. Melanchthon, who 
had been a member of the teaching stuff of Wittenberg 
since August 1518, Justus Jonas, and Nicholas Amsdorf 
went along with them. Two hundred Wittenberg students 
in helmets and halberts formed a guard, and walked bende 
the two country carts which carried their professors. An 
eye-witness of the scenes at Leipzig has left us sketches of 
what he saw : 

" In tha inns where the Wittenljerg studenUt lodged, the 
landlord kept a man standing with a halbert near the table 
to keep the peace while the Leipzig and the Wittenberg 
students disputed with each other. 1 have seen the same 
myself in the house of Herbipolis.a bookseller, where I went 
to dine ... for there was at table a Master Baumgarten 
. . . who was so hot against tlie Wittcnbei^ers that the host 
bad to restrain him with a halbert to make him keep tiM 
peace so long as the Wittenbergers were in the house and 
sat and ate at the table with him.” 

'8«id«aiutn, DU Ltifriger DitputmKan Jakr* U19 (Dradw, 
IS4S}. 
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The Oitivereity buildings at Leipzig did not eontain 
any hall large enough for the audience, and Duke Oeoige 
lent the use of his great banqueting-room for the occasion. 
The discussions were preceded by a service in the church. 

* When we got to the church . . . they sang a Maas with 
twelve voices which bad never been heard before. After 
Mass we went to the Castle, where we found a great guard 
of burghers in their armour with their best weapons and 
their loners ; they were ordered to be there twice a day, 
from seven to nine in the morning and from two to five in 
the afternoon, to keep the peace while the Disputation 
lasted." » 

First, there was a Disputation l)etween Carlstadt and 
Eck, and then, on the fourth of July, Eok and Luther faced 
each other — both sons of jteasants, met to protect the old 
or cleave a way for the new. 

It was the first time that Luther had ever met a con- 
troversialist of European fama John Eck came to Leipzig 
fresh from his triumphs at the great debates in Vienna 
and 6olr>gna, and was and felt himself to be the hero at 
the occasion. 

“ He had a huge square body, a full strong voice coming 
from his chest, fit for a tragic actor or a town crier, more 
liarsh than distinct ; his mouth, eyes, and whole aspect gave 
one the idea of a butcher or a soldier rather than of a 
theologian. He gave one the idea of a man striving to 
overcome his opptment rather than of one striving to win a 
victory for the truth. There was as much sophistry as good 
reasoning in his arguments ; he was continually misquoting 
his opponents’ words or trying to give them a meaning they 
were not intended to convey." 

“ Martin,” says the same eye-witness, 

“is of middle height; his body is slender, emaciated by 
study and by cares ; one can count almost all the bonee ; 
he stands in the prime of his a^ ; bis voice sounds dear 
and distinct . . . however hard to opponent pressed him 
he maintained his calmness and his gow nature, though in 
debate he sometimee used bitter words. ... He earned a 
> dit ki$l»ri»dU TMhfk fin* 1878, p. 6M. 
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bunch of flowers in his hand, and when the discussion became 
hot he looked at it and smelt it” ^ 

Eck’s intention was to force his opponent to make some 
declaration which would justify him in charging Luther with 
being a partisan of the medimval heretics, and especially of 
the Hussites. He continually led the debate away to the 
Waldensians, the followers of Wiclif, and the Bohemiana 
The audience swayed with a wave of excitement when 
Luther was gradually forced to admit tltat there might be 
some truth in some of the Hussite opinions : 

“One thing I must tell which I myself heard in the 
Disputation, and which took place in the presence of Duke 
George, who came often to the Disputation and listened 
most attentively ; once Dr. Martin spoke these words to Dr. 
Eck when hsjrd pressed about Jolm Huss: 'Dear Doctor, 
the Hussite opinions are not all wrong.' Thereupon said 
Duke George, so loudly that the whole audience heard, 
‘ Gh)d help us, the pestilence ! ’ (Das wait, die Sucht), and he 
wagged his head and placed his arms akimbo. That 1 my- 
self heard and saw, for I sat almost between his feet imd 
those of Duke Barnim of Fomerauia, who was tiien the 
Kector of Wittenberg.” * 

So far as the dialectic battle was concerned, Eck bad 
been victorioua He had done what he bad meant to da 
He bad made Luther declare himself. All that was now 
needed was a Papal Bull against Luther, and the world 
would be rid of another pestilent heretic. He had done 
what the more politic Miltitz had wished to avoid. He 
had concentrated the attention of Germany on Ltttiier, 
and had made him the central figure round which all tiie 
smouldering discontent could gather. As for Lather, he 
returned to Wittenberg full of melancholy forebodinga 
They did not prevent him preparing and pabHrittng for 
the German people an account of the Disputation, whkfli 

. * Petri MoMllaai, "Spittok do Diepot Lip«.” ia Lcieebar’a 
Acta H DoeumtiUa (Leipzig, 17'i0-1729), L pp. 343 ff. 

* ZtilMkriflJitr die kietoHtdhe Theatefie t«r 1878, p. StS. TIm dkiiWil 
H. SdbMtiui Frawher. 
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VTM eagerly read His arguments had been historical 
rathw than theolc^cal. He tried to show that the ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the Bishop of Boine 
was barely four hundred years old in Western Eniope, 
and that it did not exist in the East The Greek 
he said, was part of the Church of Christ, and it wonld 
have nothing to do with the Pope ; the great Councils of 
the Early Christian centuries knew nothing abont papal 
supremacy. Athanasius, BasQ, the Oregories, Cyprian him- 
self, bad all taken Luther's own position, and were heretics, 
according to Eck. Luther’s speeches at Leipzig laid the 
foundation of that modem historical criticism of institn- 
tions which has gone so far in our own daya 

In some respects tlie Leipzig Disputation was the 
most important point in the career of Luther. It made 
him see for the first time what lay in his opposition to 
Indulgences. It made the people see it alsa His attack 
was no criticism, as he liad at first thought, of a mere ex- 
crescence on the mediteval ecclesiastical system. He bad 
struck at its centre ; at its ideas of a priestly mediation 
which denied the right of every believer to immediate 
entaDanoe into the very presence of God. It was aftw the 
Disputation at Leipzig that the younger German Humanists 
tallied round Lutl^ to a man ; that the burghers saw that 
rdigiou and opixmition to priestly tyranny were not opposite 
things ; and Uiat there was room for an honest attempt to 
create a Germany for the Germans independent of Borne. 
Ln^r found himself a new man after Leipzig, wiUi a 
new Beeclom and wider sympathies. His depression fled. 
Sermons, pamphlets, letters from bis tireless pen flooded 
the land, and were read eagerly by all classes the 
populalioa 

4. The Tkrte Tnatim} 

Three of these writings stand lotHi so pre-eminently 
that they deserve special notice : Tk4 IXbertjf of a GAncftni 
Man, To the Chnetian Nobility 0 / the German Nation, and 

' WSM aad BnqUMba, Mtm'e P r im m j f (Lond^ 14Mk i 
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On the Babylonian CaptivUy of the Church. These three 
books are commonly called in Germany the Three Great 
Beformation Treaiiaet, and the title befits them well They 
wore all written during the year 1520, after three years 
spent in controversy, at a time when Luther felt that bo 
had completely broken from Borne, and when he knew that 
he had nothing to expect from Borne but a sentence of 
excommunication. His teaching may have varied in details 
afterwards, but in all essential positions it remained what 
is to be found in these books. 

The tract on The Liberty of a Christian Man, “ a very 
small book so far as the paper is concerned,” said Luther, 

" but one containing the whole sum of the Christian life," 
had a somewhat pathetic history. Miltitz, hoping against 
hope that the Pope would not push things to extremities, 
had asked Luther to write out a short summary of his in- 
most beliefs and send it to His Holiness, Luther con- 
sented, and this little volume was the result. It has for 
preface Luther’s letter to Pope Leo x., which concludes 
thus : " I, in my poverty, have no other present to make 
you, nor do you need to be enriched by anything but a 
spiritual gift” It was probably the last of the three 
published (Oct 1520), but it contains the principles which 
underlie the other two. 

The booklet is a brief statement, free from all theo- 
logical subtleties, of the priesthood of aU believezis which.w 
a consequence of the fact of justification by faith iloiie. Its 
note of warning to Borne, and its educational value for pious 
people in the sixteenth century, consisted in its showing 
that the man who fears God and trusts in Him need not 
fea^ the priests nor the Church. The first part proves 
that every spiritual possession which a man has or can 
have must be traced back to his faith ; if be has foith, he 
has all ; if he has not faith, he has nothing. It is tiie 
possession of faith which gives liberty to a Cbristiaa man ; 
God is with him, who can be against him 1 

" Here you will ask, * If all who are in the Chureli wNi 
paests, by what character are those whom we now eS|l ^ 
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priests to be distinguished from the kity 7 ’ I reply, By the 
use of those words prieaU, eUrgy, mritueU perton, eedmaslie, 
an injustice has been done, since they have been transferred 
from the remaining body of Christians to those few who are 
now, by a hurtful custom, called ecclesiastics. For the Holy 
Scripture makes no distinction between them, except that 
those who are now boastfully called Popes, Bishops, and 
Lords, it calls ministers, servants, and stewards, who are to 
serve the rest in the ministry of the Word, for teaching the 
faith of Christ and the liberty of believers. For though it 
is true that we are all equally priests, yet cannot we, nor 
ought we if we could, all to minister and teach publicly." 

The second part shows that everything that a Christian 
man does must come from his faith. It may be necessary 
to use all the ceremonies of divine service which past 
generations have found useful to promote the religious 
life ; perhaps to fast and practise mortificatioiui of the 
flesh ; but if such things are to be really profitable, they 
must be kept in their proper pkce. They are good deeds 
not in the sense of making a man good, but as the signs of 
his faith ; they are to be practised with joy because they 
are done for the sake of the God who has united Himself 
with man through Jesus Christ 

Nothing that Luther has written more clearly mani* 
feats that combination of revolutionary daring and wise 
oonservalism which was characteristic of the man. There 
is no attempt to sweep away any ecclesiastical machinery, 
provided only it be kept in its proper place as a means 
to an end. But religious ceremonies are not an end in 
thmnselvee ; and if through human corruption and n^lect 
of the plain precepts of God’s word they hinder instead 
of help tire true growth of the soul, they ought to Jie 
swept away ; and the fact that the soul of man needs 
absolutely nothing in tiie last resort but the word of God 
dwelling in him, gives men courage and calmness in de- 
manding their reformatioiL . 

Luther appUed th^ principles to the reformation of 
the Ohoruh in his book' on the Babyloniem Captivity of the 
Chunk (Sept.-Oot 1520). He subjected the ekborate 

i6* 
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sacramental system bt the Churoh to a searching criticism, 
and concluded that there are only two, or perhaps three, 
scriptural sacraments — the Eucharist, Baptism, and Pen- 
ance. He denounced the doctrine of Transubstantiatioii 
as a " monstrous phantom ” which the Church of the first 
twelve centuries knew nothing about, and said that any 
endeavour to define the precise manner of Christ's Presence 
in the sacrament is simply indecent curiosity. Perhaps the 
most important practical portion of the book deals with the 
topic of Christian marriaga In no sphere of human life 
has the Eoman Church done moi'e harm by interfering with 
simple scriptural directions : 

"Wliat shall we say of those impious human laws by 
which this divinely appointed manner of life has \yeen en- 
tangled and tossed up and down ? Good God I it is horrible 
to look upon the temerity of the tyrants of Rome, who thus, 
according to their caprices, at one time annul marriages and 
at another time enforce them. Is the human race given 
over to their caprice for nothing but to l>e mockea and 
abused in every way, that these men may do what they 
please with it for the sake of their own fatal gains ? • . . And 
what do they sell ? The shame of men and women, a mer- 
chandise worthy of these traffickers, who surjwim all that 
is most sordid and most disgusting in their avarice and 
impiety.” 

Luther points out that there is a clear scriptuml law on the 
d^ees within which marriage is unlawful, and says that no 
human regulations ought to forbid marriages outside these 
degrees or permit them within. He also comes to the 
conclusion that divorce a mensa et thoro is clearly per- 
mitted in Scripture; though be says that personally be 
hates divorce, and prefers bigamy to it” 

The appeal To the Chridiam. NdbilUy of ths Oermm 
Nation made the greatest immediate impression. It was 
written in haste, but must have been long thought 0 ?eY« 
Luther began the introduction on June 23rd (1620); 
book was ready by the middle of August ; and by tlie 
four thousand copies were in circulation tbr:>«%tiont 
many, and the presses could not print fast for 
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demand. It was a^ call to all Germany to nnite against 
Boiod. 

It was nobly comprehensive: it grasped the whole 
situation, and summed up with vigour and clearness all 
the German grievances which had hitherto been stated 
eeparately and weakly; it brought forward every partial 
proposal of reform, however incomplete, and quickened it by 
setting it in its proper place in one combined scheme. All 
the parts were welded together by a simple and courageous 
faith, and made living by the moral earnestness which 
pervaded the wbol& 

Luther struck directly at the imaginary mysterious 
semi-supematnral power supposed to belong to the Church 
and the priesthood which had held Europe in awed submis* 
sion for so many centuries. Reform had been impossible, 
the appeal said, because the walls behind which Borne lay 
entrenched had been left standing — walls of straw and 
paper, but in appearance formidabi& Th«)e sham fortifica- 
tions arc: the Spiritval P<iwer which is believed to be 
superior to the temporal power of kings and princes, the 
conception that no one can interpret ikriplure but ths Pope 
tite idea that no one can eummon a General Council ini 
the Bishop of Borne. TItese are the threefold lines ol 
fortification beiiind which the Roman Curia has entrenched 
itself, and the German people has long believed that they 
are impcegnahla Luther sets to work to demolish them. 

The Romanists assert that the Rope, bidtops, priests 
and monks belong to and constitute the ^ritual estate 
while princes, lords, artisans, and peasants are the temporal 
estate, which is subject to the spiritual But this spiritual 
estate is a mere delusion. The real spiritual estate vs th{ 
whole body of believers in Jesus Christ, and they an 
spiritual b^use Jeeus has made all His followers prieeti 
to God and to His Christ. A cobbler belongs to tb< 
^ritual edate as truly as a bisl^p. The clergy an 
distinguished from the laity not by an indelible charactei 
impost np<m them in a divine mystray called ordiiuttion 
but because they have been set apart,; to do a partioulai 
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kmd of work in the csommon wealth. If a Pope, bishop, 
priest, or monk neglects to do the work he is there to do, 
he deserves to be punished as much as a careless mason 
or tailor, and is as accountable to the civil authorities. 
The spiritual priesthood of aU beiteverSy the gift of the faith 
which justifies, has shattered the first and most formidable 
of these papal fortificationa 

It is foolish to say that the Pb/x? alone can interpret 
Scripture, If that were true, where is the need of Holy 
Scriptures at all ? 

“Let us burn them, and content ourselves with the 
unlearned gentlemen at Borne, in wiiom the Holy Ghost 
alone dwells, who, however, can dwell in pious souls only. 
If I had not read it, I could never have believed that the 
devil should have put forth such follies at Borne and find a 
following” 

The Holy Scripture is open to all, and can be interpreted 
by all true believers who have the mind of Christ and 
approach the word of God humbly seeking enlightenment 

The third wall falls with the other two. It is nonsense 
to say that Die Pope alone can call a CmncU, We are 
plainly taught in Scripture that if our brother ofifends we 
are to tell it to the Church ; and if the Pope offends, and 
he often does, we can only obey Scripture by calling a 
Council Every individual Christian has a right to do 
his best to have it summoned ; the temporal powers are 
there to enforce his wishes; Emperors called General 
Councils in the earlier ages of the Church, 

The straw and paper walls having been thns cleared 
away, Luther proceeds to state his indictment. There is 
in Borne one who calls himself the Vicar of Christ, and 
who lives in a state of singular resemblance to our Lord 
and to St. Peter, His apostle. For this man wears a 
triple crown (a single one does not content him), and ke^pi 
np such a state that he needs a larger personal revenne 
than the Emperor. He has surrounding him a number d 
men, called cardinals, whose only apparent use is that th^ 
serve to draw to themselves the revenues of the riebesl 
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convents, endowments, and benefices in Europe, and spend 
the money thus obtained in keeping up the state of a great 
monarch in Boma When it is impossible to seize the 
whole revenue of an ecoleeiastioal benefice, the Curia joins 
some ten or twenty together, and mulcts each in a good 
round sum for the benefit of the cardinal. Tbas the 
priory of Wiirzburg gives one thousand gulden yearly, and 
Bamberg, Mainz, and Trier pay their quotas. The papal 
court is enormous, — three thousand papal secretaries, and 
hangers-on innumerable; and all are waiting for German 
benefices, whose duties they never fulfil, as wolves wait 
for a flock of sheep. Germany pays more to the Curia 
than it givee. to its own Emperor. Then look at the way 
Rome robe the whole German land. Long ago the 
Emperor permitted the Pope to take the half of the first 
year’s income from every benefice — the AnnaUs — to provide 
for a war against the Turks. The money was never spent 
for the purpose destined ; yet it has been regularly paid 
for a hundred years, and the Pope demands it as a regular 
and legitimate tax. and uses it to pay posts and offices at 
Rome. 

" Whenever there is any pretence of fighting the 'Turk, 
they send out oommissiouB for collecting money, and often 
proclaim Indulgences under the same pretext. . . . They 
think that we, Germans, will always remain such great 
fools, and that wo will go on giving money to satisfy their 
unspeakable greed, though we see plainly that neither 
Annates nor Indulgence - money nor anything — not one 
farthing — goes against the Turks, but all goes into their 
bottonuess sack, . . . and all this is done in the name of 
Christ and of St. Peter.” 

The chicanery used to get possession of German benefices 
for officials of the Curia, the exactions on the bestowal of 
the palHum, the trafficking in exemptions and permissions 
to evade laws ecclesiastical and moeal, are all trenchantly 
described. The most shameless are those connected wi& 
marrii^ Tlte Curial Court is described as a pboe 
“where vows are annulled; where a i&onk gets leave to 
quit his cloister ; where priests can water the married life 
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for money; where bastards can become legitimate, and 
dishonour and shame may arrive at high honours, and all 
evil repute and disgrace is knighted and ennobled; where 
a marriage is suffered that is in a forbidden degree, or has 
some other defect . . . There is a buying and selling, a 
changing, blustering, and bargaining, cheating and l^dng, 
robbing and stealing, debauchery and villainy, and all Mnds 
of contempt of God, that Antichrist himself could not reign 
worse." 

The,, plmi of _ reform sketched includes — the complete 
abolition of the grower of the I’ope over the State; the 
creation of a national German Church, with an ecclesiastical 
Council of its own to be the final court of appeal for 
Germany, and to represent the German Church as the 
Diet did the German State ; some internal religious 
reforms, sncb as the limitation of the number of pilgrimages, 
which were destroying morality and creating a distaste for 
honest work; redactions in the mendicant orders and in 
the number of vagrants who thronged the roads, and were 
a scandal in the towns. 

“ It is of much more importance to consider what is 
necessary for the salvation of the common people than what 
St Francis, or St Dominic, or St Augustine, or any other 
man laid down, especially as things have not turned out as 
they expected.” 

t'He proposes the inspection of all convents and nunneries, 
and permission given to those who are dissatisfied with 
their monastic lives to return to the world ; the limitation 
of ecclesiastical holy days, which are too often nothing but 
scenes of drunkenness, gluttony, and debauchery ; a married 
priesthood, and an end put to the d^rading concubinage 
of the German priests. 

“We see how the priesthood is fallen, and how many a 
poor priest is encumbered with a woman and children, and 
burdened in his conscience, and no one does anything to 
help him, though be might very well be helped. ... I will 
not conc^ my honest counsel, nor withhold comfort from 
that unhappy crowd who now live in trouble with wife and 
children, and remain in shame with a heavy oonsdenoe, 
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hearing their wife called a priest’s harlot, and their children 
bastarUa ... 1 say that these two (who are minded in 
their hearts to live togeUiM’ in conjugal fidelity) are sorely 
married before (Jod." 

The apf>cal concludes with some solemn words addressed 
to the luxury and licensed immorality of the German 
towns 

None of Luther’s writings produced such an instan- 
taneous effect as this It was not the first programme 
urging common action in the interests of a united Germany, 
but it was the most complete, and was recognised to be so 
by all who were working for a Germany for the Germana 

The three “ Beformation treatises ” were the statement 
of Luther's case laid before the |)eople of the Fatherland, 
and were a very effectual antidote to the Papal Bull 
oxoommunicating him, which was ready for publication in 
Germany. 


§ 5. The Papal BulL 

'The Bull, Exurge Domine, was scarcely worthy of the 
occasioiL The Pope seems to have left its construction in 
the hands of Prierias, Cajetan, and £ck, and the contents 
seem to show that £ck had the largest share in framing 
it. Much of it reads like an echo of Eck’s statements at 
Leipzig a year before. It began pathetically ; *' Arise, O 
Lord, plead Ttiine own cause ; remember how the foolish 
man reproacheth Thee daily; the foxes are wasting Thy 
vineyard, which Thou hast given to Thy Vicar Peter ; the 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it” St Peter is invoked, and the 
Pope’s distress at the news of Luther’s misdeeds is d^oribed 
at length. The most disturbing thing is that the errors of 
the Greeks and of the Bohemians were being revived, and 
that in Germany, which had hitherto been so faithful to 
the Holy See. Then came forty-one propositions, sud 
to be Luther’s, which are condemned as “heretical or 
scandalous, or false or offensive to pious ears, or seducing 
to simple minds, and standing in the way of the Gatholio 
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faith.” * All faithful people were ordered to bum Luther’s 
books wherever they could fiud them. Luther himself had 
refused to oome to Rome and submit to instruction ; he 
had even appealed to a General Council, contrary to the 
decrees of Julias n. and Pius il. ; he was therefore 
inhibited from preaching ; he and all who followed him 
were ordered to make public recantation within sixty 
days ; if they did not, they were to be treated as heretics, 
were to be seized and imprisoned by the magistrates, and 
all towns or districts which sheltered them wera to be 
placed under an interdict. 

Among the forty-one propositions condemned was one 
— that the burning of heretics was a sin against the Spirit 
of Christ — to which the Pope seemed to attach special 
significance, so often did he repeat it in letters to the 
Elector Frederick and other authorities in Gemiany. The 
others may be arranged in four classes — against Luther’s 
opinions alx>ut Indulgences; bis statements about Purgatory 
his declarations that the efficacy of the sacraments depended 
upon the spiritual condition of those who received them ; 
that penance was an outward sign of sorrow, and that good 
works (ecclesiastical and moral) were to be regarde<i as the 
signs of faith rather than as making men actually righteous ; 
his denial of the later curiad assertions of the nature of the 
papal monarchy over the Church. Luther’s opinions on all 
these points could be supported by abundant testimony 
from the earlier ages of the Church, and meet of his 
criticisms were directed f^inst theories whicb had not 
been introduced before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Ihe Bull made no attempt to argue about the truth of the 
positions taken in its sentencea There was nothing done 
to show that Luther’s opinions were wrong. The (me 
dominant note running all through the papal deliverance 
was the simple assertion of the Pope's right to order any 
discussion to cease at his command. 

This did not help to commend the Bull to the people 
of Germany, and was specially unsuited to ani^ of restlesi 
' Dminngw, Bnchiridion, ate. (>. ITt. 
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oiental activity. Tlie method adopted for publishing it 
in Germany waa still less calculated to win respect for its 
decisiona The publication was entrusted to John Eck 
of Ingolstadt, who was universally recognised as Luther’s 
personal enemy ; and the hitherto unheard of liberty was 
granted to him to insert at his pleasure the names of a 
certain number of persons, and to summon them to ap|)ear 
before tlie Homan Curia He showed how unfit he was 
for this responsible task by inserting the names of men 
who liad criticised or satirised him — Adelmann, Pirkheimer, 
Carlstadt, and three others.^ 

Eck discovered that it was an easier matter to get 
{lermission from the Boman Curia to frame a BuU against 
the man who bad stopped the sale of Indulgences, and was 
drying up a great source of revenue, than to publish tlie 
Bull in Qennany. It was thought at Borne that no man 
!md more influence among the bishops and Universities, 
but the Curia soon learnt that it had made a mistaka 
The Universities stood upon their privileges, and would 
have nothing to do with John Eck. The bishops made 
all manner of technical objectiona Many {Xirsons affected 
to believe that the Bull was not authentic; and Luther 
himself did not disdain to take this line in his tract, 
Agaimi the ExecrubU Bull of AtUichrist, E<‘k, who had 
coitie down to Germany inflated with vanity, found him 
self moc!ked and sconieci. Pirkheiraer dubl>ed him gefuh 
heU^r Eek, Eck ** polished otT/’ and the epithet stuck 
Nor was the publication any easier when the pretence 
of unautbenticity could be maiutained no longer. The 
University of Wittenberg refused to publish the Bull, 

* In a pamphlet irritU*n by Eck in 1519, h« biKl aiaertcd that all tha 
thaologiana in Garmaiij were oppoacci to lather aat« a few nnleamecl canons. 
This calM forth, towards the end of the year, Tki Annmr qf am rnkmrmd 
Canm^ which was generally asenbed to Bernard Adelmann, a oanon of 
Augsburg, but which was really written by OecNolamimdiua. Pirkheime? 
had written a caustio attack on E^^k in a satire, in which German coaiaeness 
was clothed in elegant latinity, entitled Becim Dadairntm (Tka Cormet 
pUknMd ojf, Eck being the Qerman for ** comer**), published in AaletfiaieAs 
IMartUmrdinkmMar dm IS mmH 16 JaJkrhumdnim (Berlin, 1S91). Oarlatadt 
tad opposed Eck at Leipsig. 
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on the ground that the Pope would not have permitted 
its issue had he known the true state of mattei-s, and 
they blamed Eck for misinforraing His Holineas: the 
Council of Electoral Saxony agreed with the Senate; 
and their action was generally commended. Spalatin 
said that he had seen at least thirty letters from great 
princes and learned men of all districts in Germany, 
from Pomerania to Switzerland, and from the Breisgau 
to Bohemia, encouraging Luther to stand firm. Eck 
implored the bishops of the dioceses surrounding Witten- 
berg — Merseburg, Meissen, and Brandenburg — to publish 
the Bull They were eitlier unwilling or powerless. 

Luther had been expecting a Bull against him ever 
since the Leipzig Disputation. His c(3rrc8j>ondence revcsals 
that he met it undismaye<i. What harm could a pa^^al 
Bull do to a man whose faith had given him fellowship 
with God ? What truth could there 1x5 in a Bull which 
clearly contradicted the Holy Scriptures ? St. Paul has 
warned us against believing an angel from heaven if he 
uttered words different from the Scriptures, which are 
our strength and our consolation ; why should we ])in 
our faith to a Pope or a Council ? Tlie Bull had done 
one thing for him, it had m#ide him an excommunicated 
man, and therefore had freed him from his monastic 
vowa He could leave the convent when he liked, only 
he did not choose to do so. When he heard Uiat his 
writings had \yeen burnt as heretical by order of the Papal 
L^ates, he resolved to retaliate. It was no sudden de- 
cision. Eleven months previously he harl OBsurod ^Spalatin 
(January 1520) that if Rome condemned and burnt his 
writings he would condemn and bum the |mpal Decretal 
Lawa On December 10th (1 520) lie postcKi a notice invit- 
ing the Wittenberg students to witness the burning of the 
papal Constitutions and the books of Scholastic Theology nt 
nine o'clock in the morning,^ A multitude of students^ 

* A copy of Luther** notice he* been pmenrecl in the MB. ** Annale** of 
Peter Schumenii in the Zwkkau el Zwioken* It hm 

been printed in Kolde*s AmUeta Luih^foma (Gotha, ISSS}, p* 2Mt : 
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burghers, and professors met in &e open space outside the 
Elster (jate between the walls and the river Elbe. A great 
bonfire had been built An oak tree planted long ago still 
marks the spot One of the professors kindled the pile ; 
Luther laid the books of the Decretals on tbe glowing mass, 
and thej caught the flames ; then amid solemn silence he 
placed a oopy of the Bull on the fire, saying in Latin : As 
thou hast vxuted with arudUy the Holy One of Ood, to may 
the eternal flame* watte thee (Quia tu e&nturbasti Sanetum 
Domini, Haoqut te eonturbet ignis etemut). He waited till 
tbe paper was consumed, and then with his friends and 
fellow-professors he went back to the town. >Some hundreds 
of students remained standing round the fire. For a while 
they were sobeied by the solemnity of the occasion and 
sang the Te Deum. Then a spirit of mischief seized them, 
and they began singing funeral dirges in honour of the 
burnt Decretals. They got a peasant’s cart, fixed in it a 
pole on which they bung a six -foot-long banner emblazoned 
with the Bull, piled the small cart with tbe books of Eck 
Emser, and other Romish controversialists, hauled it along 
tbe streets and out through the Elster Gate, and, throwing 
books and Bull on the glowing embers of the bonfire, they 
burnt them. Sobered again, they sang tbe Te Deum and 
finally dispersed. 

It is scarcely possible for us in the twentieth century 
to imagine the thrill that went through Germany, and 
indeed through all Europe, when the news sped that a poor 
monk had burnt the P(i{)e’8 Bull Papal Bulls had been 
burnt before Luther’s days, but the burners liad been for 
the most part powerful monarchs. This time it was done 
by a monk, with nothing but his courageous faith to beck 
him. It meant tliat the individual soul had discovered its 

quit v«HtAtb EFusigvlicie studio t4(«nastiir. Adasto tub boraiii tioiumu modo 
totuplnm S. Crueis <sitrs moBuia oppidi^ ubi pro YUari si spostoltoo rito 
impii pontifidamm oonstitutioviiim «t a^olMdoii lb«olagi« libri croma* 
buntar qaaadoquidsui so pitx^cMwit audalia inimioorttm Eraiigelti« tit paot ae 
oiwgalliKMi Lutsii aiuawrit. Ago {da «t studioia juirstitiis ad boe fdiiai ao 
rsligiomiii spsctaoiiliiiik ooiistlttiii^. Fortaasis ttilni nitfie tcmptis stt qua 
mclari Aatiakristoiii opportuit^ 
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true value. If eras can bo dated, modem history began oo 
December 10th, 1620. 


v^§ 6. 


Luther the Represerdative of Germany, 


Hitherto we have followed Luther's personal career 
exclusively. It may be well to turn aside for a little to 
eee how the sympathy of many classes of the people waa 
gathering round him. 

The representatives of foreign States who were present 
at the Diet of Worms, of England, Spain, and Venice, all 
wrote home to their respective governments about the 
extraordinary popularity which Luther enjoyed among 
almost every class of his fellow-countrymen ; and, as we shall 
see, the despatches of Aleander, the papal nuncio at the 
Diet, are full of statements and complaints which confirm 
these rcporta This popularity had been growing ainco 
1517, and there are traces that many thoughtful men had 
been attracted to Luther some years earlier. The accounts 
of Luther's interview with Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg, 
and his attitude at the Leipzig Disputation, bad given a 
great impulse to the veneration with which people regarded 
him ; but the veneration itself had been quietly growing, 
apart from any striking incidents in his career. The 
evidence for what follows has been collected chiefly from 
such private correspondence os has descended to us ; and 
most stress has been laid on letters which were not 
addressed to Luther, and which were never meant to be 
seen by him. Men wrote to each other about bim, and de- 
scribed the impression be was making on themselves and 
on the immediate circle of their acquaintanoea. We learn 
from such letters not merely the fact of the esteem, but what 
were the characteristics in the man which called it fortli.^ 
A large part of the evidence comes from the oorre- 
spondeuce of educated men, who, if they were not all 


> Fr. V. Besoid aoine excellent pages on this snbjsot in bli 
der deuMym Rtftmmdim (Berlin, 18SK)), jip. 27Sfr. 1 have tisod Hm 
ntateiisi he bss oollected, and added to it Ctkin mjr own rsadiag* 
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Humanists strictly so called, belonged to that increasing 
ftlatw on whom the New Learning had made a great 
impresaion, and had produced the characteristic habit of 
mind which belonged to its poaseesora The attitude and 
work of Erasmus bad prepared them to appreciate Lather. 
The monkish opponents of the great Humanist bad been 
thoroughly in the right when they feared the effects of his 
revolutionary ways of thinking, however they might be 
accompanied with appeals against all revolutionary action. 
|jHe had exhibited his idea of what a life of personal religion 
ibugbt to be in his Enehiridion ; he bad exposed the mingled 
Judaism and paganism of a great part of the popular 
religion ; he had poured scorn on the trifling subtleties of 
scholastic theology, and had asked men to return to a 
simple “ Christian Philosophy " ; above all, he had insisted 
that Christianity could only renew its youth by going back 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and especially of the 
New Testament ; and be had aided his (x>ntemporariee to 
make this return by his edition of the New Testament, and 
by bis efforts to bring within their reach the writings of 
the earlier Church Fathera His Humanist followers in 
Germany believed that they saw in Luther a man who 
was doing what their leader urged all men to da They 
saw in Lather an Erasmus, who was going to the root of 
things. He was rejecting with increasing determination 
the bewildering sopliistries of Scholasticism, and, what was 
more, he was showing how many of these had arisen by 
exalting the authority of the pagan Aristotle over that of 
St. Paul and St. Augustina He had painfully studied 
these SohoolrasD, and oould speak with an authority on 
this matter ; for he was a learned theoI(^an. The reports 
of his lectures, which were spreading throughout Germany, 
informed them that be bas^ his teaching on a simple 
exposition of the Holy Scriptures in the Vulgate version, 
which was sanctioned by the mediteva! Church. He had 
revolted, and was increasingly in revolt, against those 
abuses in the ordinary religious life whidh were encouraged 
from sordid motives by the Koman Curia, — abuses which 
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Erasmus had pierced through aod through wi^ the light 
darts of his sarcasm ; and Luther knew, as Erasmus did 
not, what he was speaking about, for he bad surrendered 
himself to that popular religion, and had sought in it 
desperately for a means of reconciliation with God without 
succeeding in bis quest They saw him insisting, with a 
strenuousness no Humanist had exhibited, on the Humanist 
demand that every man had a right to stand true to his 
own personal conscientious convictiona If some of them, 
like Erasmus, in spite of their scorn of monkery, still 
believed that the highest type of the religious life was a 
sincere self-sacrificing Franciscan monk, they saw their 
ideal in the Augustinian Eremite, whose life had never 
been stained by any monkish scandal, and who bad been 
proclaimed by his brother monks to be a model of personal 
holiness. They were sure that when he pled heroically 
for the freedom of the religious life, his counige, which 
they could not emulate, rested on a depth and strength of 
personal piety which they sadly confessed they themselves 
did not -possess. If they complained at times that Luther 
spoke too strongly against the Pope, they admitted that be 
was going to the root of things in his att^k. All clear- 
sighted men perceived that the om obstacle to reform was the 
theory of the papal monarchy, which had been laboriously 
constructed by Italian canonists after the failure of Conciliar 
reform, — a theory which defied the old medimval ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and contradicted the solemn decisions of the 
great German Councils of Constance and BaseL Luther’s 
attacks on the Papacy were not stronger than those of 
Gerson and d’AiUy, and his language was not more un* 
measured than that of their common master, W illiam pf 
Occam. There was nothing in these early days to |«evmit 
men who were genuinely attached to the medheval Cbundi, 
its older theology and its ancient rites, from rallying round 
Luther. When the marches began to be redd, and the 
beginnings of a Ih'otestant Church confronted the medusval, 
the situation was changed. Many who had enthusiastically 
supported Luther left him. 
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Conrad Mutianua, canon of Cotha, and the veteran 
leader of the Erfurt circle of Humanists, wrote admiringly 
of the originality of Lather’s sermons as early as 1516. 
He applauded the stand be took at Leipzig, and spoke 
of him as Martinum, Deo devotimimum doetorem. His 
followers were no longer contented with a study of the 
classical authors. Eobanus Hessus, crowned ** poet-kii^; ” 
of Germany, abandoned his Horaee for the Enehiridum of 
Erasmus and the Holy Scriptures. Justus Jonas (Jodocns 
Koch of Nordlingen) forsook classical Greek to busy 
hiutself with the Epistle to the Corinthiana The wicked 
satirist, Curicius Cordus, betook himself to the New Testa- 
ment. They did this out of admiration for Erasmus, "their 
father in Christ.” But when Luther appeared, when tb^ 
read his pamphlets circulating through Germany, when 
they followed, step by step, his career, they came under 
the influence of a new spell. The Ercumiei, to use the 
phrases of the times, diminished, and the Martiniani in- 
creased in numbera One of the old Erfurt circle, Johannes 
Crotus Rubeanus, was in Rome. His letters, passed round 
among his friends, made no small impression upon them. 
He told them that he was living in the centre of the 
plague-spot of Europe. He reviled the Curia as devoid of 
all moral oonscienca “ The Pope and his carrion-crows ” 
were sitting content, gorged on the miseries of the Church. 
When Crotus received from Germany copies of Luther’s 
writings, he distributed them secretly to liis Italian friends, 
and collected their opinions to transmit to Germany. They 
were all sympathetically impressed with what Luther said, 
but they pitied him as a man travelog along a very 
dangerous road ; no real reform was pwible without the 
destruction of the whole curial system, and that was too 
powerful fur any man to combat. Yet Lather was a hero ; 
he Was the Pater Patrias of Germany ; his countrymen 
ought to erect a golden statue in his hmiour ; they wished 
him God-speed. When Crotus returned to Germany and 
got more in touch with Luther’s work, he felt more ^wn 
to the Reformer, and wrote enthusiastically to bis friends 
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that Luther was the personal revelation of Christ in raodero 
tames. So we find these Hnmanists declaring that Luther 
was the St. Paul of the age, the modem Hercules, the 
Aobillee of the sixteenth century. 

No Humanist circle gave Luther more enthusiastic 
support than that of Nilmberg. The soil had been pre- 
pared by a few ardent admirers of Staupitz, at the head 
of whom was Wenceslas Link, prior of the Augustinian- 
Eremites in Niimbeig, and a celebrated preacher. They 
had learned from Staupitz that blending of the theology of 
Augustine with the later German mysticism which was 
characteristic of the man, and it prepared them to appre- 
date the deeper experimental teaching of Luther. Among 
these Nilmberg Humanists was Christopher Scheurl, a jurist, 
personally acquainted with Luther and with Eck. The 
shortlived friendship between the two antagonists had 
been brought about by Scheurl, whose correspondence with 
Luther began in 1516. Scheurl was convinced that 
Luther’s cause was the “ cause of God.” He told Eck 
this. He wrote to him (February 18th, 1519) that ail 
the most spiritually minded clergymen that he knew were 
devoted to Luther ; that “ they flew to him in dense troops, 
like starlings ” ; that their deepest sympathies were with 
him; and that they confessed that their holiest desires 
were prompted by bis writings. All)ert Diirer expressed 
bis admiration by painting Luther as St. John, the beloved 
disciple of the Lord. Caspar Niitzel, one of the most 
dignified officials of the town, thought it an honour to 
translate Luther’s Niriety-five Tkm* into German. Lazarus 
Sprengel delighted to tell his friends bow Luther’s tracts 
and sermons were bringing back to a living Christiania 
numbers of his acquaintances who had been perplexed and 
driven hrom the faith by the trivialities common in (uxiinary 
sermons. Similar enthusiasm showed itself in Augsburg 
and other towna After the Leipzig Disputation, the great 
printer of Basel, Frobenius, became an ardent admirer <rf 
Luther ; reprinted most of his writings, and despatched 
them to Switzerland, Franco, the Netherlands, Italy, 
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England, and Spain. He delighted to tell of the favour- 
able reception they met with in these foreign countries, — 
how thej bad been welcomed by Lef^vre in France, and 
how the Swiss Cardinal von Sitten had said that Luther 
deserved all honour, for he ^ke the truth, which no 
special pleading of an Eck could overthrow. The distin- 
guished jurist Ulrich Zasius of Freibui^ said that Luther 
was an “ angel incarnate,” and while he deprecated his strong 
language against the Pope, he called him the ” Phoenix 
among Christian theologians,” the ” flower of the Christian 
world,” and the “ instrument of God.” Zasius was a man 
whose whole religious sympathies belonged to the mediaeval 
conception of the Church, yet he spoke of Luther in this way. 

It is perhaps difficult for ns now to comprehend the 
state of mind which longed for the new and yet clung to 
the old, which made the two Niimberg families, the Ebners 
and the Niitzlers, season the ceremonies at their family 
gathering to celebrate their daughters taking the veU with 
speeches in praise of Luther and of his writinga Yet this 
was the dominant note in the vast majority of the sup- 
porters of Luther in these earlier years. 

Men who had no great admiration for Luther personally 
had no wish to see him crashed by the Roman Curia by 
mere weight of authority. Even Duke George of Saxony, 
who bad called Luther a pestilent fellow at the Leipzig 
Disputation, had been stirred into momentary admiration 
by the Address to the Christian Nobility of the German 
NaHon, and had no great desire to publish the Bull within 
hit dominions ; and bis private secretary and chaplain, 
Jerome Emser, although a personal enemy who never lost 
an opportunity of controverting Lather, nevertheless hoped 
that be might be the instrument of effecting a rrforma- 
tion in the Church. Jacob Wimpheling of Straasbuig, a 
thoroughgoing mediaevalist who had manifested no sym- 
pathy for Beuchlin, and hit friend Christopher of Utenheim, 
Bishop of Basel, hoped that the movement b^un by Lather 
might lead to that reformation of the Church cm medieval 
lines which they both earnestly desired, 

17 * 
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Perhaps no one represented better the attitnde of the 
large majority of Luther’s supporters, in the years between 
1517 and 1621, than did the Prince, who is rightly 
called Luther’s protector, Frederick the Elector of Saxony. 
It is a great though common mistake to suppose that 
Frederick shared those opinions of Luther which afterwards 
grew to be the Lutheran theology. His brother John, and 
in a still higher degree his nephew John Frederick, were 
devoted Lutherans in the theological sense ; but there is 
no evidence to show that Frederick ever waa 

Frederick never had any intimate pei'sonal relations 
with Luther. At Spalatin’s request, he had paid the 
expenses of Luther’s promotion to the degree of Doctor of 
the Holy Scriptures ; he had, of course, acquiesced in bis 
appointment to succeed Spalatin as Professor of Theology ; 
and be must have appreciated keenly the way in whicli 
Luther’s work had gradually raised the small and declining 
University to the position it held in 1617. A few letteie 
were exchanged between Luther and Frederick, but there 
is no evidence that they ever met in conversation ; nor is 
there any that Frederick had ever heard Luther preach 
When he lay dying he asked Luther to come and see him ; 
but the Heformer was far distant, trying to dissuade the 
peasants from rising in rebellion, and when be reached the 
palace his old protector had breathed bis last. 

^/"The Elector was a pious man according to mediaeval 
standards. He bad received his earliest lasting religious 
impressions from intercourse with Augustinian Eremite 
monks when he was a boy at school at Grimma, and he 
maintained the closest relatione with the Order all his 
life. He valued highly all the external aids to a religious 
life which the mediaeval Church had provided. He believed 
in the virtue of pilgrimages and relics. He had made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and had brought back a 
great many relics, which he had placed in the Church of 
All Saints in Wittenberg, and he had agents at Venice 
and other Mediterranean ports commissioned to secure 
other relics for his collection. He continued to ^rchase 
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them as late as the year 1523. He believed in Indul- 
gences of the older type, — Indulgences which remitted in 
whole or in part ecclesiastically imposed taiirfaetione , — and 
he had procured two for use in Saxony. One served as 
an endowment for the upkeep of his bridge at Toigau, and 
be had once cmnmissioned Tetzel to preach its virtues; 
the other was to benefit pilgrims who visited and venerated 
his collection of relics on All Saints’ Day. Bat it is clear 
that be disliked Indulgences of the land Luther had 
challenged, and bad small belief in the good faith of the 
Boman Curia. He had prevented money collected for one 
plenary Indulgence leaving the country, and be had for- 
bidden Tetzel to preach the last Indulgence within his 
territories. His sympathies were all with Lather on this 
question. He was an esteemed patron of the pious society 
called St. Ursuia’$ Schiffitin. He went to Mass r^^ularly, 
and his attendances became frequent when he was in a 
state of hesitation or perplexity. When he was at Koln 
(November 1520), bedded by the papal nandoe to induce 
him to permit the publication of the Bull against Luther 
within his lands, Spalatin noted that he went to Mass 
three tunes in one day. His reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures must have created a bond of sympathy between 
Lather and himself. He talked with his private secretary 
aboat tiie incomparable majesty and power of the word 
of God, and contrasted its sublimities with the sophistries 
and trivialities of the theology of the day. He maintain ed 
firmly the traditional policy of his House to make the 
decisions of the Councils of Constance and of .Basel effective 
within Electoral Saxony, in spite of protests from the Coria 
and the higher ecclesiastios, and was accustomed to consider 
himself responsible for the eccleeiastioal as well as for 
the dvil good government of his lands. Aleonder had 
considered it a master-stroke of policy to procure the 
burning of Luther’s books at Koln while the Elector was 
in the dty. Frederick only regarded the deed as a petty 
insult to himself. He was a staunch apholder of tiie 
rights and liberties of the German nation, and remembered 
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that by an old conoordat, which every Emperor had awom 
to maintam, every German had the right to appeal to a 
General Council, and could not be condemned without a 
fair trial; and this Bull had made Luther's appeal to a 
Council one of the reasons for his condemnation. So. in 
spite of the “golden rose" and other blandishments, in 
spite of threats that he might be included in the ex- 
communication of his subject and that the privileges of his 
University might be taken away, he stood firm, and would 
not withdraw his protection from Luther. He was a pious 
German prince of the old-fashioned type, with no great 
love for Italians, and was not going to be browbeaten by 
papal nuncios. His attitude towards Luther represents 
very fairly that of the great mass of the German people 
on the eve of the Diet of Worma 
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TilE DIET OF WORMa* 

§ 1. Tht Itoman Nuncio Altander. 

Romk bad done its utmost to get rid of Luther by ecclesi- 
astical measures, and had failed. If he was to be over- 
thrown, if the new religious movement and the national 
uprising which enclosed it were to be stifled, this could 
only be done by the aid of the supreme secular authority. 
The Curia tuniod to the Emperor. 

Maximilian bad died suddenly on the 12th of January 
1519. After some months of intriguing, the papal di- 
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plomacy being very tortuous, his grandson Charles, the 
young King of Spain, was unanimously chosen to be his 
successor (June 28tb, 1519). Troubles in Spain prevented 
him leaving that country at once to take possession of 
his new dignities. ge was crowued at Aachen on the 23rd 
of October 1520, and opened bis first German Diet on 
January 22nd, 1521, at Wonn^ 

The Pope had selected two envoys to wait on the 
young Emperor, the Protonotary Marino Caraccioli (1469- 
1530), who was charged with the ordinary diplomatic 
business, and Jerome Aleander, the Director of the Vatican 
Librar)', who was appointed to secure the outlawry of 
Luther. 

The Roman Curia had in Aleander one of the most 
clear-sighted, courageous, and indefatigable of diplomatists. 
He was an Italian, bom of a burgher family in the little 
Venetian town of Motta (1480—1542), educated at Padua 
and Venice ; he had begun life as a Humanist, had lectured 
on Greek with distinction in Paris, and had been personally 
acquainted with many of the German Humanists, who could 
not forgive the “ traitor ” who liad deserted their ranks to 
serve an obscurantist party. His graphic letters, full of 
minute details, throb with the hopes and fears of the papal 
diplomacy. The reader has his fingers on the pulse of 
those momentous months. The Legate was in a Und where 
“ every stone and every tree cried out, ' Luther.' ” Land- 
lords refused him lodging. He had to shiver during these 
winter months in an attic without a stove Ilie stench 
and dirt of the house were worse than the cold. When he 
appeared on the streets he saw scowling faces, hands 
suddenly carried to the hilts of swords, heard ounes 
shrieked after him. He was struck on the breast by a 
Lutheran doorkeeper when he tried to get audience of the 
Elector of Saxony, and no one in the crowd interfered to 
protect him. He saw caricatures of himself banging head 
downwards from a gibbet. He received the old deadly 
German feud-letters from Ulrich von Hntten, safe in tihe 
neighbouring castle of Ebembeig, about a day's ride 
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distant.^ The imperial Coonoillora to whom be complained 
bad neither the men nor the means to protect him. When 
he tried to publish answers to the attacks on the Papacy 
which the Lutheran presses poured forth, be could scarcely 
find a printer ; and when be did, syndicates bought up his 
pamphlets and destroyed them. As the weeks passed he 
came to understand that there was only one man on whom 
he oould rely — the young Emperor, believed by all but 
himself to be a puppet in the bands of his Councillors, 
whom Pope Leo had called a “good child,” but whom 
Aleander from his first interview at Antwerp had felt to 
be endowed with “ a prudence far beyond his years," and to 
“ have much more at the back of his head than he carried 
on his face.” He also came to believe that the one man to 
be feared was the old Elector of Saxony, " that basilisk,” 
that ** German fox,” that “ marmot with the eyes of a d(^, 
who glanced obliqudy at his questioners.” 

Aleander was a pure worldling, a man of indilTerent 
morals, showing traces of cold-blooded cruelty (as when he 
slew five peasants for the loss of one of his dogs, or tried 
to get Erasmus poisoned). He believed that every man 
had his price, and that low and selfish motives were alone 
to be reckoned with. But he did the work of the Curia at 
Worms with a thoroughness which merited the rewards he 
obtained afterwards* He had spies everywhere — in the 
households of the Emperor and of the leading princes, and 
among the population of Worms He had no hesitation in 
lying when he thought it useful for the “ faith,” as he 
frankly relates* Tlie Curia had laid a difficult task upon 
him. He was to see that Luther was put under the 
ban of the Empire at once and unheard. I%e Bull bad 
condemned him ; the secular power had nothing to do but 
sxecute the sentence. Aleander had little difficulty in 
persuading the Emperor to this course within his hereditary 
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dominions. An edict was issued ordering Luther’s hooks 
to be burnt* and the Legate had the satisfaction of presiding 
at several literary a%Uo-da-/S$ in Antwerp and elsewhera 
He was also suoc^sf ul with some of the ecclesiastioal princes 
of Germany.^ But it was impossible to get this done at 
Worma Failing this, it was Aleander’s business to see 
that Luther’s case was kept separate from the question 
of German national grievances against the Papacy, and 
that, if it proved to be impossible to prevent Luther appear* 
ing before the Diet, he was to be summoned there simply 
for the purpose of making public recantation. With the 
assistance of the Emperor he was largely successful* 

§ 2. The Emperor Charke r, 

Aleander was not the real antagonist of Luther at 
Worms ; he was not worthy of the nama German 

Diet was the scene of a fight of faiths ; and^The man of 
faith on the mediaeval side was the young Emperor. He 
^repiesented the believing past as Luther represented the 
f believing futuraj^ What my forefathers established at 
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Constance and other Councils,'’ he said, * it is mj privilege 
to uphold. ^ single monk, led astray by private judgment, 
has set hinmlf i^inst tb^ faith held by all Christians for 
a thousand years and more, and impudently ooncludes that 
all ChnstiwB up till now have erred l .haYe therefore 
re solv^ t o stake upon thi s caus e all my domliyinis, nay 
friends, my b ody a nd my blood, m y Itfe and aouLj * file 
crisis had not come suddenly on him. As early as May 
12th, 1520, Juan Manuel, his ambassador at Borne, liad 
written to him asking him to pay some attention to “ a 
certain Martin Luther, who belongs to the following of the 
Elector of Saxony,” and whose preaching was causing some 
discontent at the Roman Curia. Manuel thought that 
Luther might prove useful in a diplomatic dispute with 
the Curia.* Charles had had time to think over the 
matter in his serious, reserved way; and this was the 
decision be had come to. The declaration was all the more 
memorable when it is remembered that Charles owed his 
election to that rising feeling of nationality which supported 
Luther/ and that be had to make sure of German assistance 
in his coming struggle with Francis L A certain grim 
ntality lurked in the words, that he was ready to stake his 
dominions on the cause he adopted. There is much to be 
said for the opinion that “the Lutheran question made 
a man of the boy -ruler.” * 

On the other hand, it is well to remember that the 
young Emperor did not take the side of the Pope nor com- 
mit himself to the Curial ideas of the absolute character 
of papal supremacy. He laid stress on the uni^ of the 
Catholic (mediaeval) Church, on the continuity of its rites, 
and on the need of maintaining its authority ; but the seat 
of that authority was for him a General Council. The 
declaration in no way conflicts with the changes in imperial 

' I>e*ltek4 JindUImffmiJUen, •!«. ii. SB6. 

* Ca imim r StaU Iitper$, Syanuh, JS09-lAtS, p. SOS (London, ISOS). 

* For an noeoant of th« indirtot eaiUM which ltd to tbo oloetioD of 
Charloa, of v. Bonold, (hmMdUt der drataAMt Ittformatitm, pp. lOSft 
(Berlin, 1890). 

* AnniUoDg, Th* Bmftrw Charit$ V., p. 7S (Lmdoa. 190SX 
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policy whidi may be traced during the opening weeks of 
the Diet, nor with that future action whicli le<i to the Sack 
of Rome and to the Augsburg Interim (1548). It is 
possible that the young ruler had read and admired Luther'a 
earlier writings, and that he had counted on him as an aid 
in bringing the Church to a better condition. It is more 
than probable that he already believal that it was hia 
duty to free the Church from the abuses which abounded 
but Luther’s fierce attack on the Pope disgusted him, andi 
a reformation which came from the people threatened 
secular as well as ecclesiastical authority. He had made 
up his mind that Luther must be condenmefl, and told the 
German princes that he would not change one iota of his 
determination. But this did not prevent him making use 
of Luther to further his diplomatic dealings with the Pope 
and wring concessions from the Curia. For one thing, the 
Pope had been interfering with the Inquisition in S{)4un, 

* Charles V. had for hia confesaor Je^in fJUpion, who fimired largely In 
the prelimioary w'cnes l>cfore Luther airivcnl al Wonna. He had a rsniark* 
able conTersatioii with Dr. Bruek, the Elector of Chancellor, ib 

which ho professed tOM{>cak for the Hn]|»eroras well as for himself. Luthi«r*i 
earlier writings bad given him great pleasure ; he him to he a 

** plant of renown,** able to produce splendid fruit for the Church. But U)c 
book on th^ Sabffltmian Caspiivity bad ei^ocked hint ; he die] not believe it 
to he Luther's ; it was not in his usual style ; if Luther lt.ul written it, it 
must have been beeaiL^e he was momentarily indignant at the pa|ial Ball, 
and as it was anonymous, it could easily lie re^mdiated ; or if not repudiated, 
it might be explained, and its sentences shown to be ca[able of a Catholic 
interjiretation. If this wore done, and if Luther withdrew his violciil writ- 
ings against the Pojie, there was no uason why an amioable arrangement 
should not be come to. The Fa|)al Bull could easily W got over, it eoiild be 
withdrawn on the ground that Luther had never listi a fair trial. It wae a 
mistake to suppose that the Einjieror was not keenly alive to the need for a 
reformation of the Clturch ; there were limits to hia devottoti to the Poti# ; 
the Emjieror believed that he would deeerve the wrath of God if h« did not 
try to amend the deplorable condition of the Church of Christ. Snell was 
Olapion’s statement It is a question how fiir he was sinoere, and Imw far 
he could speak for the £m(>eror. He w as a friezid and admirer of Knunnns ; 
tmt the Dutchman had said that no man could eonceal bis own views m 
Wilfully* The Elector beard that after this convemation Olaidon had got 
from Akander 400 copies of the Bull against Luther, and had distrlhiitad 
them among franetscait monks. Tlds made him doubt his siitcarilyi md 
hs refitseJ to grant him an audienca. Of. ii. 477 C 
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krying to mitigate its severity; and Charles, like his 
maternal grandfather, Ferdinand of Aragon, believed tiiat 
the Holy Office was a help in onrbing the freedomrloving 
people of Spain, and had no wish to see his ibstrument of 
punishment made less elTectuaL For another, it was evident 
that Francis i. was abont to invade Italy, and Charles 
wished the Pope to take his side. If the Pope gave way 
to him on both of these points, be was ready to carry out 
bis wishes about Lutber as far as that was possible.^ 

§ 3. In the City of Worms. 

The city of Worms was crowded with men of diverse 
opinions and of many different nationalities. The first 
Diet of the youthful Emperor (Charles was barely one and 
twenty), from whom men of all parties expected so much, 
liad attracted much larger numbers tlian usually attended 
these assemblies. Weighty matters affecting all Germany 
were down on the agenda. Tliere was the old constitutional 

' A ctwiy «f <ktw throm light on thoae ttnixniningt. In 0<-t 1520, 
Oharltf iatOMl AH «diol ardartAg the burning of Luthers books within hU 
hereditArj «laiiiiiiioiiiL In the following weeks Alcander was pressing CliArlos 
to niAke the edict miiTereAl ; this was decUred to )»e tni{i09Aible, And (Now. 
28^) CbArloff wrote to the Eleetor of Ssxonj ordering him to protiuce 
Ijntliw At Worms tnd to hinder him from writing Anjthing more Against 
the Pope ; as it were in Answer (Dec. 12thh the Tope iutimited to Chirles 
thAt he hid withdrikwn his briefs About the Inquisition in 3{iAin. The 
Emperor r«Ached Worms About tlie middle of December. On Jen. 8rd 
(1521) the Pope Amplified aAtters for the Emperor bjr iseuing m new Bull, 
Ihod Bammmwh^ ocmtnijiitqi; the nAinee of Luther end Huilen ; the Diet 
opened Jeti. 2Sth ; Aleetitier mede his three hours* speech Ageinst Luther on 
Feb. 18; Feb. Il^th, the EsUtee reeolvfd thet Luther should Apfiesr before 
them, end not for the simple pur{»o«eof recAntetiou — ^he was to be beerd^And 
to receive a ssfe conduct ; MAitdi 6th, the Imperisl itieiUtioii end lefe con* 
duct, beginning with the words, fioMis, dsooCs, nobit diierte * Alennder pro* 
tested rehemently Agminst this Addreet ; the Emperor dmlied a nniveiml 
niAnciAte ordering the homing of Lather's books ; this probeblj wit not 
pnbliihed ; it was withdnwii in hivour of a mAndete ordering aII Luther's 
books to Im delivered up to the msgistrAtei ; this Wsi published in Worms 
on llAreh S7th, nod eeusod rioting ; April 17th end 16th, Lullier appeered 
before the Diet ; ttey 6th, OhArlee reorived the Pope’s pledge to take his side 
•geinst Fimaois $ Diet sgried to the ban AgAinsi i#ther ou May 25th ; 
Charlet dated the bnn If ay tth. 
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question of monarchy or oligarchy bequeathed from the 
Diets of MaxmuOan; curiosity to see whether the new 
ruler would place before the Estates a truly imperial 
policy, or whether, like his predecessors, he would sub- 
ordinate national to dynastic considerations; the deputies 
from the cities were eager to get some sure provisions made 
for ending the private wars which disturbed trade ; all 
classes were anxious to provide for an effective central 
government when the Emperor was absent from Germany ; 
local statesmen felt the need of putting an end to the 
constant disputes between the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers within Germany; but the hardest problem of all, 
and the one which every man was thinking, talking, dis- 
puting about, was : “ To take notice of the books and | 
descriptions made by Friar Martin Luther against the' 
Court of Roma" ‘ Other exciting questions were stirring 
the crowds met at Worms besides those mentioned on the 
agenda of the Diet Men were talking about the need 
of making an end of the papal exactions which were drain- 
ing Germany of money, and the air was full of rumours of 
what Sickingen and the knights might attempt, and whether 
there was going to be another peasant revolt These 
questions were instinctively felt to hang together, and each 
had an importance because of the way in which it was 
connected with the religious and social problems of the 
day. For the people of Germany and for the foreign 
representatives who were gathered together at Worms, it is 
unquestionable that the Lutheran movement, and how it 
was to be dealt with, was the supreme problem of the 
moment All these various things combined to bring 
together at Worms a larger concourse of people than had 
been collected in any German town since the meetup of 
the General Council at Constance in 1414. 

Worms was one of the oldest towns in Germany. Its 
people were turbulent, asserting their rights as the inhabit- 
aota of a free imperial dty, and in constant feud witih 

* Oakmimr ef StaU Papen, Een/ry rilJ. LeOentmd Papen, Pmig* emt 
nomeiMc (IiKutoo, 18S7), UI. L p. itS. 
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their biBhop. They had endored many an interdict, were 
fiercely anti-clerical, and were to a man on Lather's aide. 
The crowded streets were thronged with princes, their 
councillon and their retinnes; with high eocleeiaatical 
dignitaries and their attendant clergy; with noblee and 
their “ riders " ; with landsknechts, artisans, and peasants. 
Spanish, French, and Italian merchants, on their way bcune- 
wards from the Frankfurt fair, conld be seen diacnasing the 
last phase of the Lutheran question, and Spanish nobles 
and Spanish merchants more than once came to blows in 
the narrow tboronghfarea The foreign merchants, espe- 
cially the Spaniards, all appeared to take the Lutheran side ; 
not because they took much interest in doctrines, but because 
they felt bound to stand up for the man who had dared to 
say that no one should be burned for his opiniona These 
Spanish merchants made themselves very prominent. They 
joined in syndicates with the more fervent German partisans 
of Luther to buy up and destroy papal pamphlets ; they 
bought Lather’s writings to carry bom& Aleander curses 
theee marram,^ as he calls them, and relates tliat they 
are getting Luther’s works translated into Spanish. It is 
probable that many of them bad Moorish blood in them, 
and knew the horrors of the Inquisition. Aleanderis 
B|iies told him that caricatures of himself and other pro- 
minent papaliste were hawked about, and that pictures of 
Luther with the Dove hovering over his head. Luther with 
his head crowned with a halo of rays, Luther and Hutten,* 
the one with a Bible and the other with a sword* were 
eagerly bought in the streets. Theee pictures were actually 
sold in the courts and rooms of the episcopal palace where 
the Emperor was lodged. On the steps of the churches, 
at the doors of public buildings, oolporteurs ofiCsred to eager 

' KatkoA^ JHt Dtpt$ekt», ete. p. 106 . 

*TUi MM probably th« frontiapieoe of a tmall bode aMteining fcar «f 
HutUn't tTMta. Md wtitlad fltqwtfd J/m* atridu vm amtUn. 

Mtr da$Mnt ; nttr dm$ tmdtr : Vadi*ei$$, oi»rdi* R9mi*A* ; 

Oft AmAoMtmdtm ; wMt tha motto, CWai teeittum mo/wamiMtiaa. It li 

tgwad in *. lletold'i OtmUeMr dtr dtuitoKm iit/ ' pr a ia W aa, n 907 (Barlia. 
WM). r- ^ “-t 
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buyers the tracts of Luther against the Pope, and the satires 
of Ulrioh von Hutten in Latin and in German. On the 
streets and in open spaces like the Market, crowds of keen 
disputants argued about the teaching of Luther, and praised 
him in the most exaggerated waya 

Inside the Electoral College opinion was divided The 
Archbishop of Koln, the Elector of Brandenburg, and his 
brother the Archbishop of Mains, were for Luther’s con- 
demnation, while the Elector of Saxony had great influence 
over the Archbishop of Trier and the Count Palatine of the 
Rhina The latter, says Aleander, scarcely opened his 
mouth during the year, but now roared like ten bulls'* on 
Luther’s behalf. Aleander bad his first opportunity of 
addressing the Diet on February ISthu He spoke for 
three hours, and made a strong impression. He dwelt on 
Luther’s doctrinal errors, which he said were those of the 
Waldenses, of Wiclif, and of the Husaitea He said that 
Luther denied the Presence of Christ in the Holy Supper, 
and that he was a second Arius.' During the days that 
followed the members of the Diet came to a common 
understanding. They presented a memorial in German 
(February 19th) to the Emperor, in which they reminded 
him that no imperial edict could be published against 
Luther without their consent, and that to do so before 
Lather had a hearing would lead to bloodshed ; they pro* 
posed that Luther should be invited to come to Worms 
under a safe conduct, and in the presence of the Diet be 
asked whether he was the author of the books that were 
attributed to him, and whether he could clear himself of the 
accusation of denying fimdamental articles of the faith; 
that he should also be heard upon the papal claims, and the 
Diet would judge upon them ; and, finally, they prayed lb© 
Emparor to delm frp® The 

Emperor agreed that Luther should be summoned under a 
safe conduct and interrogated about his books, and whether 
he had denied any fundamental doctrines. But he utterly 
refused to permit any discussion on the authority of tbO; 

' Beiehstas^saktenf ii. pp. 516ir« 
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Pope, and decls^ that woiUd hi maelf cornmnnicat e 
with His Holiness about the oom^plalnt s of Qwma ny.* 

The dooumeiitinir ~the Beichj^ia^n reveal not only 
that there was a decided difference of opinion between the 
Emperor and the majority of the Estates aboat the way in 
which Luther ought to be treated, but that the policy of the 
Emperor and his advisers had changetl lietwecn November 
1520 and February 1521. Aleauder bad found no 
ditliculty in persuading Charles and his Flemish councillors 
tha^ BO hir as the Emperor’s hereditary dominions were 
conoemed, the only thing that the civil power bad to do 
was to issue an edict homologating the Papal Hull banning 
Luther and his adherents, and ordering his books to be 
burnt This had been done in the Netherlands. They 
hod made difficulties, however, about such summary action 
within the German Empire. Aleander was told that the 
Emperor could do nothing until after the coronation at 
Aachen (October 1520);* and in November, much to the 
nuncio’s disgust, the Kmijeror had written to the Elector of 
Saxony (November 28th, 1520) from Oppenheim asking 
him to bring Luther with him to the Diet* At that time 
Luther had no great wi.sh to go to the Diet, unless it wa.s 
clearly understood that be was summoned not for the 
purpose of merely nuiking a recantation, but in order that 
he might defend his views with full liberty of speech. He 
was not going to recant, and he could say so as ^ily and 
clearly at Wittenberg as at Worms. Tlie situation had 
changed at Worms. . The Emperor had come over to the 
nuncio’s side completely. He now saw no need for LuHier’s 
appearance. The Diet bad nothing to do but to place 
Lnther under the ban of the Empire, because he had been 
declared to bo a heretic by the Roman Pontiff. Alea nder 
claimed all the credit for this change ; but it is more than 

* ReUhMagmktmtt ii. pp. 518 ff. 

* Brieger, Aleander unti Lnther ISft : IHe ve^mUAAndigtm Alsamder^ 
Depe$ehm mbit UnUr$uchungm liber dm Wermm M$khstag (Qotlia, 1884), 

p. 18. 

* Dentechs MeichMag»aklen unter Kaimr Carl V, (Gotbm, 1888)» ii 486 ; 
Briegcfr, Almnderp tic* pp. 19, 29. 
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probable that the explanation lies in the shifting imperial 
and papal policy. In the end of 1620 the policy of the 
Boman Curia was strongly anti-imperialist The Emperor’s 
ambassador at Rome, Don Manuel, had been warning bis 
master of the papal intrigues against him, and suggesting 
that Charles might show some favour to a " certain Martin 
Luther ” ; and this advice might easily have inspired tlic 
letter of the 28th of November. At all events the papal 
policy had been changing, and showing signs of becoming 
less hostile to the Emperor. However the matter be 
accounted for, Aleander found that after the Einiwror's pre- 
sence within Worms it was much more easy for him to press 
the papal view about Luther upon Charles and his advisers.’ 

On the other hand, the Germans in the Diet held 
stoutly to the opinion that no countryman of theirs should 
be placed under the ban of the Empire without being heard 
in his defence, and that they and not the Bishop of Rome 
were to be the judges in the matter. 

The two months before Luther’s appearance saw open 
opposition between the Emperor and the Diet, and abundant 
secret intrigue — an edict proposed against Luther,* which 
the Diet refused to accept ; * an edict proposed to order the 
burning of Luther’s books, which the Diet also objected 
to;’ this edict revised and limited to the seixure of 
Luther’s writings, which was also found fault with by the 
Diet; and, finally, the Emperor issuing this revised edict 
on his own authority and without the consent of the Diet* 

' Cf. p, 267, note. 

*The draft was dated February 15th, and will be found In the 
tagsakimf iL 507 if. 

* The answer of the Diet was dated February lOtb, and U to be found in 
the IletchdagMktm, ii 514 ff., and dtscassions thereanent, |»p. 517, 51Bf. 

* The seoond draft edict proposed to summon Luther to make reeanta* 
tion only, and at the same time ordered his books to be burnt, which was 
equivalent to a condemnation, Reichdag$akUn, ii. 520. 

* The revised draft edict in its final form was date<i March 10th, four 
days after ths citation and safe conduct, and it is prol»able that it was finally 
issued by the Emperor for the parfKMie of frightening l.uther, and preventiiig 
him ob^ng the citation ^wd trusting to the safe conduct, 

a. fiStkif. and notea, 
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The command to appear before the Diet on April 16th, 
1521, and the imperial safe conduct were entrusted to the 
imperial herald, Caspar Strum, who delivered them at 
Wittenberg on the 26th of March/ Luther calmly finished 
^me literary work, and left for the Diet on April 2nA 
Ho believed that he was going to lus death. My dear 
brother,*’ he said to Melanchtbon at parting, if I do not 
c/>me back, if my enemies put me to death, you will go on 
teaching and standing fast in the truth ; if you live, my 
deatli will matter little.” The journey seemed to the 
indignant Papists like a royal progress; crowds came to 
bless the man who ha<l stood up for Germany against the 
Pope, and who was going to liis death for hb courage; 
they pressed into the inns where be rested, and ofton 
found him solacing himself with music. His lute was 
always comforting to him in times of excitement Justus 
♦Fonas, the famous German Humanist, who had turned 
the<dogian much to Erasmus* disgust, joined him at Erfurt 
Tl>o nmrer he came to Worms, the shariier bt^caroe the 
disputes tliera Friends and foes feared that his presence 
would prove oil thrown on the flam(?s. The Emperor 
began to wish he had not sent the suminona Messengers 
were deB|mtched secretly to Sickingen, and a pension 
I)romised to Hutten to see whether they could not prevent 
Luther’s apjKjarance.* Might he not take refuge in the 
Ebernberg, amreely a day’s jouniey from Worms? Was 
it not |>osBibIe to arnuigo matters in a private con- 
ference with Glapion, the Emj»eror*8 confessor? Bucer 
was mmt to i>ei*suade him. The herald significantly 
called his attention to the imperial edict ordering 
inagistnites to seize hb writinga But noticing daunted 
Luther. He would not go to the Ebeml>erg; he could 
see Glapion at Worms, if the confessor wished an inter- 

* Luther receited throe aefe condueta, one fW»ia the Kmpemr in the 
oiUtkm, one from the Elector of Saxonj, end one ftrom Duke George of 
Sexouy. SmehMagmkimi, ti. 626 (T. 

*Cf. Aloencior*« letUir of April Sih, 1521. Brieger, Aktmder mud 
Luih^r^ eU\ |)|i. 112 IT. 
f8» 
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view; what he bad to say would bo said publicly at 
Worma 

Luther had reached Oppenheim, a town on the Rliine 
about fifteen miles north from Worms, and about twenty 
east from the Ebemberg, on April 1 4tlL There he for 
the last time i^ejected the insidious temptations of his 
enemies and the distracted counsels of Ins friends, lliat 
he should turn aside and seek shelter with Francis von 
Sickingen. There he penned his famous letter to Spalatin, 
tliat he would come to Worms if there were as many 
devils as tiles on the house roofs to prevent him, and 
at the same time asked where he was to lodge.* 

The question was important Tlie Komanists \ml 
wished that Luther should be placed under the Emperor's 
charge as a prisoner of State, or else lodged in the Convent 
of the Augustinian Eremites, where he could be under 
ecclesiastical surveillance. But the Saxon nobles and their 
Elector had I'esolved to trust no one with the custody of 
their countryman. The Elector Frederick and j>art of his 
suite liad found accommodation at an inn cidled Tft£ Stmn, 
and the rest of his following were in the IL>u»e of the 
Knights of St John. Both bouses were full ; but it was 
arranged that Luther was to share the room of two Saxon 
gentlemen, v. Hirschfeld and v. Schott, in the latter 
building* Next morning, Justus Jonas, who had renehed 
Worms before Luther, after consultation with Luthei^i 
friends, left the town early on Tuesday moniing (April 
16th) to meet tlie Reformer, and tall him the arrangemetita 
made. With him went the two gentlemen with wliom 
Luther wiis to lodge.* A large number of Saxon noble- 
men with their attendants accomjiaQied them. Whan it 
was known that they had set out to meet Luther, a great 
crowd of people (nearly two thousand, says Secretary 
Vogler), some on horseback and some on foot, followed to 
welcome Luther, and did meet him about two and a lialf 
miles from the town.^ 

* AuhuUs Me/armEUimii idiiioii), p SSL 

* jR^khAa0$akim, ii S60, * fM. p. 8&0. ^ p. SSI, ttola 
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\^4. Luther f» Warm. 

A little before eleven o'clock the watcher on the tower 
hj the Maina Gate blew hie horn to announce that the 
procession was in sight, and soon afterwards Luther entered 
tlie town. The people of Worms were at their Morgenimbm 
or FrUhmald^ but all rushed to the windows or out intc» the 
streets to see the arrival.^ Caspar Sturm, the herald, rode 
first, aooonipanied by his attendant, the square yellow 
banner, emblaisoned with tlie black two«headed eagle, 
attached to bis bridle arm. Then came the cart, — a 
genuine Saxon BoUurgdin , — Luther and three companions 
sitting in the straw which half filled it. The waggon bad 
been provided by the goo«l town of Wittenl>erg, which had 
also hired Christian Goldschmidt and his three horses at 
three gulden a day.* Luther’s companions were his weim 
Uinerarim, Brother Petzensiriner of Niirnberg ;* his 
colleague Nicholas Amsdorf ; and a student of Wittenberg, 
a young Pomeranian noble, Peter Swaveu, who had been 
ifue of tlie Wittenberg students who had accompanied 
Luther with halbert and helmet to the Ix.npzig Disputation 
(July 1619). Justus Jonas rotle immediately behind the 
waggon, and then followtjd the crowd of nobles and people 
wlio had gone out to meet the Reformer. 

Aleander in his attic room heard the shouts and the 
trampling in the streets, and sent out one of his people to 
find out the cause, guessing that it was occasioned by 
Luther’s arrival The messenger reixrrtod that the pro- 
exjssiun iiad made its way through dense crowds of people, 
and that the waggon liad stop{>ed at the door of the House 
of the Knights of $U John. He also informed the nuncio 
that Luther had got out, saying, as he looked round with 
his piercing eyes, Lem erii pro fns, and that a priest liad 

* lUkkMaamthm, it SSS. 

* Lingke, pp. SS f. 

* Kirety laoftk whi«i on a jounioy hai! to bo ammfmniod by a brothar 
af iha Ofdi^r. Pataanaloltiar left hk oonvent and nianiid (July 
Kfikla, AmhGtm imthtrima, p. 3S. For tbo mtjrj into Worma, at 
JNdUtepanlitffi, it SSO, Sl»9 ; Balan, MmummUOt lie. p. 
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Stepped forward, received him in his arms, then tonebed 
Or kissed his robe thrice with as much reverence as if he 
were handlin g the relics of a saint. “ They will say next," 
says Aleander in his wrath, “ that the scoundrel works 
miracles.” ^ 

After travel-stains were removed, Luther dined with 
ten or twelve friends. The early afternoon brought crowds 
of visitors, some of whom had come great distances to see 
him. Then came long discussions about bow he was to act 
on the morrow before the Diet. The Saxon councillors 
v. Feilitzsch and v. Thun were in the same bouse with 
hiwh : the Saxon Chancellor, v. Biiick, and Luther's friend 
Spalatin, were at Tlu Swan, a few doors away. Jerome. 
Schurf, the Professor of Law in Wittenberg, had been' 
summoned to Worms by the Elector to act as Luther’s 
legal adviser, and had reached the town some days before 
the Keformer. 

How much Luther knew of the secret intrigues that 
had been going on at Worms about bis aH'airs it is 
impossible to say. He protmbly was aware that the 
Estates had demanded that be should have a bearing, 
and should be confronted by impartial theologians, and 
tbiit the complaints of the German nation against Borne 
should be taken up at the same time; also that the 
Emperor bad refused to allow any theological discussion, 
or that the grievances against Borne should be part of 
the proceedings. All that was public property. Thij 
imperial summons and safe conduct had not treated him 
a s a c ondemned heretic.* He had been addressed in it as 
Bhnamer, liebtr, andaehtiger — terms which would not have 
been used to a heretic, and which were ostentatiously 
omitted from the safe conduct sent him by Duke George ^ 
Saxony.* He knew also that the Emperor had.nevertbeleail 
published an edict ordering the civil authorities to hit 1 

• Bri^gar, AUmder, ste. p. 143 ; ZeiUckr^f. KirtktnfudUAit, iv. tM. 

• BriAttmt$akten, iL M9 ; FuniteiDMii, Urhmdenbuek, St t, Tiiekfmlm, 

V. 849 ; Briagar, Akamder, etc. p. 1 4S. 

• SeidtAogaakttn, iL M4, »1» L, m. 
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bodm, and to prevent more from being printed, pnblished, 
or jHtld, and that such an edict threw doubts upon the 
value of the safe conduct.' But he probably did not know 
that this edict was a third draft issued by the Emperor 
without consulting the Diet Nor is it likely that be 
knew how Aleander had been working day and night to 
prevent hie appearance at the Diet from being more than 
a mere formality, nor how far the nuncio bad prevailed 
with the Emperor and with his councillora His friends 
could tell him all this — though even they were not aware 
until next morning how resolved the Emperor was that 
Luther should not be permitted to make a speech.* They 
knew enough, however, to be able to impress on Lutlier 
that he must restrain himself, and act in such a way as to 
force the bands of his opponents, and gain permission to 
speak at length in a second audience. The Estates wished 
to hear him if the Emperor and his entourage had resolved 
to prevent him from speaking. These consultations probably 
settled the tactics which Luther followed on his first appear- 
ance before the Diet* 

Next morning (Wednesday, April 17th), Ulrich von 
Pappenbeim, the marshal of ceremonies, came to Luther’s 
room before ten o’clock, and, greeting him " courteously and 
with all respoct,” informed him that be was to appear before 
the Emperor and the Diet that day at four o’clock, when 
he would be informed why be had l)een summoned.* 
Immediately after the marshal had left, there came an 
urgent message from a Saxon noble, Hans von MinkwiU, 
who was dying in bis lodgings, that Luther would come to 
hear his confession and administer the sacrament to him. 
Luther instantly went to soothe and comfort the dying 
man, notwithstanding his own troubles.* We have no 

’ MAtttifiakUm, U. 679. 

* nu. p. 691, wh«re it i* •aid that the imitabd and th* 

dcpMidMtU of the Coiie bated • public ep)nM«aas of Lather irono tlien 
foraigiMndialihe *' Einbecker beer.” 

* Cf. Lnther’e lettere to Oeiiech (April 21et, 1891), end to the Eleetoi 
FMerick, De Wette. Dr. JftuUm Luihrrt Brit/t, eta L 686, 699. 

* niithttatmhni, U. M8. ■ IMA p. S59. 
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informHitioii how the hours between twelve and four were 
epeni It is almost certain that there must have been 
another consultatiom Spalatiu and Briick had discovered 
that the conduct of the audience was not to be in the 
hands of Glapion, the confessor of the Empoiw, as they 
had up to that time supposed, but in those of John Eck, 
the Orator or Official of the Archbishop of Tiier.^ This 
looked badly for Luther. Eck had been officiously busy 
in burning Luther’s books at Trier ; lie lodged in the same 
house and in the room next to the pajial nuncio.* Aleander, 
indeed, bojists that Eck was entirely devoted to him, and 
that he had been able to draft the question which Eck 
put to Luther during the first audience.* 



lAithers first Apj^arance before (he JHei of Worms.* 


A little before four o’clock, the marshal ami Caspar 
Sturm, the herald, aime to Luther’s lodging to escort 
him to the audience ball They led the Ilefonner into 
the street to conduct him to the Bishop’s Palace, where 
the Emperor was living along with his younger brother 
Ferdinand, afterwards King of the Romans and Emperor, 
and where the Diet met.* The streets were thronged; 
faces looked down from every window ; men and womra 
had crowded the roofs to catch a glimpse of Luther as 
he passed It was difficult to force a way through the 
crowd, and, besides, Sturm, who was reBpoiisible for 
Luther’s safety, feared that some Spaniard might deal the 


^ The tcrma OraUrr ai.«i OJjfieial have a great many mcsaningR in M«diie?i.l 
accleaiastical Latin. They probaV)ly mean her® th® president of tlie Arch* 
bishop’® Ecclesiastical Court. John Eck was a Doctor of Canon Law. 
Archbishop Parker signed himself the OraUfr of Cecil (CaUndmr of AM 
Po/w, Elizaheih, Fortign SerUo, 1650-^1660, p. 84). 

* Brieger, Aleander, etc. p. 145, » find. p. 14S. 

^ This paragraph and the succeeding one are founded on the following 
sources : The official report written by John Eck of Trier ; the Acta Womaeim, 
a narrative in the handwriting of Spalatiu ; and the statements of forartsin 
persona, Osnnans, Italians, and a S|>arijard, all present in the Diet on the 
f7th and IS^ of April 1521. 

* Miicketagmikteii, ii 574. 
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Befomer a blow with a dagger in the crowd So the 
three tamed into the court of the Swan Hotel ; from it 
they got into the garden of the House of tne Knights of 
St Joim ; and, as most of the courts and ^rdens of the 
houses communicated with eadi other, they were able to 
get into the court of tlie Bishop’s Palace without a^sin 
appearing on the street* 

The court of the I’ahtcc was full of people eager to see 
Luther, most of them evidently friendly. It was here 
tliat old General Frundsberg, the most illustrious soldier in 
Germany, who was to be the cojujneror in the famous fight 
at Pavia, clapi)cd Luther kindly on the shoulder, and said 
words which have been variously reported. “ My poor 
monk ! iiiy little monk I thou art on thy way to make a 
stand as I and many of my knights have never done in our 
toughest I tattles. If thou art sure of the justice of thy 
cause, then forward in tlic name of God, and be of good 
courage : God will not forsake thee." From out the crowd, 
" here and there and from every comer, came voices say- 
ing, ' Play the man ! Fear not death ; it can but slay the 
bcaly : there is a life beyond.’ " * They went up the stair 
and entere*! the audience hall, which was cranmicd. While 
the marshal and the herald forced a way for Luther, be 
}His8ed an old acquaintance, the deputy from Augsburg. 
“ Ah, Doctor Peutinger,” said Luther, “ are you here too ? ”• 
Then he was led to where he was to stand before the 
Euqreror ; and these two lifelong opponents saw each other 
for the first time. “ Tl»e fool entered smiling,” says 
Aleander (perhaps the lingering of the smile with which 
he had just greeted Dr. Peutinger) : “ he looked slowly 
round, and his face sobered." “ When he faced the 
Emperor,” Aleander goes on to say, *‘ he could not hold 
his head still, but moved it up and down and from side 
to side.’’ * All eyes were fixed on Luther, and many an 
account was written describing hia appearance. “ A man 
of middle height," says an unsi-paed Spanish paper pro- 

^ iL 547« * p. 549. 

* Ihid, p, 662, ^ Brkjger, Almmdir^ ete. p, 247. 
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served in the British Museum, with a strong face, a 
sturdy build of body, with eyes that scintillated and were 
never still. He was clad in the robe of the Augustinian 
Order, but with a belt of hide, with a large tonsure, 
newly shaven, and a coronal of short thick hair.” ^ All 
noticed his gleaming eyes ; and it was remarked that when 
his glance fell on an Italian, the man moved uneasily in 
his seat, as if “ the evil eye was upon him.” Meanwhile, 
in the seconds before the silence was broken, Luther was 
making his observationa He noticed the swarthy Jewish- 
looking face of Aleander, with its gleam of hateful triumph. 
“ So the Jews must have looked at Christ,” he thought* 
He saw the young Emperor, and near him the papal nuncios 
and the great ecclesiastics of the Empire. A wave of pity 
l)a8sed through him as he looked. ** He seemed to me,” 
he said, “ like some poor lamb among swine and hounds.” * 
There was a table or bench with some lK)ok8 upon it When 
Luthers glance fell on them, he saw that they were his owm 
writings, and could not help wondering how they had got 
thera* He did not know that Aleander had betui collecting 
them for some weeks, and that, at command of the Em|)eror, 
he had hande<l them over to John Eck, the Official of Trier, 
for the purposes of the audience* Jerome Schurf made 
his way to Luther's side, and stood ready to assist in Ic^al 
difficulties. 

The past and the future faced each other — the young 
Emj)eror in his rich robes of State, with his j)ale, vacant" 
looking face, but “ carrying more at the back of his head 
than his countenance showed,” the descemhint t»f long lines 
of kings, determined to maintain the beliefs, rites, and rules 
of that Mediaeval Church which his ancesb^rs had upheld ; 
and the monk, with his wan face seamed with the traces 
of spiritual conflict and victory, in the j>*>or dress of bit 

• JtekhsiagsaJcten, ii. 632. 

• De Wette, Dr. Martin Luthers Brif/f. utc. i. £89. 

• Luther* $ Works (Erkiigen edition), xxiv, 822. 

^ Itnd, Ixir. m. 

• Brieger, Aleander, etc, p, 146. 
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Order, a jneaBant'a son, resolute to cleave a way for the new 
faith of evangelical freedom, the spiritual birthright of all 
mem 

The strained silence * was broken by the Official of 
Trier, a man of lofty presence, saying, in a clear, ringing 
voice so that all could hear distinctly, first in Latin and 
then in German : 

“ ‘ Martin Luther, His Imperial Majesty, Sacred and 
Victorious (sacra ei invicta), on the advice of all the 
Estates of the Holy Roman Empire, has ordered you to be 
summoned here to the throne of His Majesty, in order that 
you may recant and recall, accortiffig to the force, form, and 
meaning of the citation-mandate decreed against you by 
His Majesty and communicated legally to you, the books, 
both in Latin and in German, published by you and spread 
abroad, along with their conttmls: Wheiefore I, in the name 
of His Im^ierial Majesty and of the Princes of the Empire, 
usk you : First, Do vou confess that these l>ooks exhibited 
in your presence (1 show him a bundle of books written 
in Latin and in German) and now named one by one, which 
have l)een circulated with your name on the title-page, are 
yours, and tlo you acknowledge them to be yours t Secondly, 
*Do you wish to retract and recall them and their contents, 
or do you mean to adhere to them and to reassert them * 

The books were not named ; so Jerome Scburf called 
out, I-ct the titles be rojul * Then the notary, Maximilian 
Sielienbergcr (CAlled Transilvontis),^ 8tepi>ed forward and, 
taking up the bt>oks one by one, read their titles and 
briefly dei^cril>ed their contents.^ Then Luther, having 
briefly and precisely repeated the two questions put to 
him, B^iid : 

* il. SBS. • Ibid, p, 5SS. 

* JM, p, *Jbid. \K 633 . 

* T)ie immaR of tbo t>ookii ooUcctod and |»liiocHl on the utlo hnvc hoen 

rudotiiidy pitHumrod on « icTa}) of |W{M*r stored in the arcbtve^ of the Yntioan 
Librmry ; U)ry w«r« all wiitious pnbtisbc^i by Frobeniois of Dasel {Bncbdhags- 
nkim^ ii 54S and noto). It may be sndident to say that among them 
(twenty-fiTe or so) were the appeal Te the t kridum tf the Chrwmm 

the tract On ike Liberty ^ a CSWsCiaa ifan. Tile Babylmiam 
iiiMy ^ the Chwrth Chriif, AffsdnM the E3mmhi§ BnU qf AnikhriMp eooM 
eotnmentarlei, and some tracts on religious sulyeoti **iiot coaumtifNis,** eayt 
the official rtoord. 
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" * To which I answer as shortly and correctly as I am 
able. I cannot deny tJmt the l)ooks nainod are mine, and I 
will never deny any of them : ^ they are all my offspring ; 
and I have written some others wliich have not been named.* 
But as to what follows, whether I shall reaffirm in the same 
terms all, or shall retract what I may ha^ e uttered beyond 
the authority of Scripture, — tecause the matter involves a 
question of faith and of the salvation of souls, and because it 
concerns the Word of God, which is the greatest thing in 
heaven and on earth, and which we all must reverence, — it 
would be dangerous and rash in me to make any unpre- 
meditated declaration, l)ecau8e in unpremeditated speech I 
might say something les^ than the fact and something more 
than the truth ; besides, I remember the saying of Christ 
when He declared, ** Whosoever shall deny Me before men, 
him will I also deny before My Father which is in heaven, 
and before His angels." For these reasons I beg, witli 
all respect, that your Imperial Majesty give me time to 
deliberate, that I may answer the question without injury 
to the Word of God and without i>eril to my own souL* "* 

Luther made his answer in a low voice — so low tlmt 
the deputies from Strassburg, who weie sitting not far 
from him, said that they could not hear him distinctly.* 
Many present in^fgrrejid from the low voice that Luther's 
spirit was broken, and that he was l>eginDing to be afraid. 
But from what followed it is evident that Luther's whole 
l^rocedure on this first apjiearance lieforc the Diet was in- 
tended to defeat the intrigues of Aleander, which had for 

^ Thia was probably an answer to llic suggestion made by Olafikill I# 
Chancellor BrUck, that if Luther would ouly deny the authorship of the 
Bahylmian Captivity of ike Church of Christy which had been {mbliahed 
anonymously, matters might be arranged. 

* The sentence, And I have written some others which have not Ixseli 
named,'* was an aside s|»uken in a lower tone, but distinctly 

iL 689, 800). 

^ RekhMagsaHen, ii 548. In Eck*» official report Lather*# answer if 
given very briefly ; instead of Luther s words the Official aay# : •• A# to ilw 
other part of the question, whether he wished to retract their eoritenia and 
to sing another tune {palmodiam canert), be began to invent a chain of Wffi 
reasons {eamm neden) and to seek means of eaca;ie {difugwprnmV* 
ii 5S9). 

* MHehtiagmtktm, ii 851, 888 : •• Wir habent den Luther nit wol hDitn 
reden, dann «r mit niederer atim goredet ** (Kolde, Amiida, p. 10 nA 
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their aim to prevent the Reformer addreesing the Diet in 
a long apoeoh ; and in this he succeeded, as Briick and 
Spalatin hoped he would. 

The Estates then proceeded to deliberate on Luther’s 
request Aleander says that the Emperor called his 
councillors about him ; that the Electors talked with each 
other ; and tliat the separate Estates deliberated separately.* 
We are informed by the report of the Venetian ambassadors 
that there was some difficulty among some of them in 
acceding to Luther's request But at length the Official 
at Trier again addressed Luther ^ 

" * Martin, you were able to know from the imperial man* 
date why you were summoned here, and therefore you do 
not really require any time for f urther deliberation, nor is 
there any reason why it should be granted. Yet His Im- 
perial Majesty, mov^ by bis natural clemency, grants you 
one day for deliberation, and you will appear here to- 
morrow at the same hour, — but on the understanding that 
you do not give your answer in writing, but by word of 
mouth.’”* 

The sitting, which, so far as Luther was concerned, had 
occupied about an hour, was then declared to be ended, 
and be was conducted back to bis room by the herald, 
lliere he sat down and wrote to his friend Cuspinian in 
Vienna ” from the midst of the tumult ” : 

"This hour I have been before the Emperor and his 
brother, and have been asked whether 1 would recant my 
hooka 1 have said that the books were really mine, uid 

‘ Briegor, AUeatder, cte. p. 146. 

* StiAtUtfiaHm, ii. 540. Alcaader, writing to Romo, say* that the 
Official wont on to toy in tho narao of the Eaperor that Luther ought to 
bear It in mind that he had written many things against the Pojw and the 
Apoetolin Ciieir, and had scattered recklcsely many heretioa! atatemeota 
whteh had oana^ great ena n dal, and which, if not apaodily ended, would 
kindle meh a great eonflegratioa aa neither Lutheir'a recantation nor the 
imperial power oould eactlngni^ ; and that he <tshort«d laitherte be mindful 
of tfaia(Brieger, Akamttr, p, 147). la Bck'a oBcial report tbeee ramarica an 
givanas thaopiiiioaaof thoaa prinoae who did not wUi that Luther'a raqneat 
ehonU ba giaatad ; bat Btay muat base l<een included in bia sp e e c h, te 
rmitiafer oonAnns the anaoio’a repwt (AricAitspsahtea, ii. MO). 
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have asked for some delay about recantation. They have 
given me no longer space and time than till to-morrow for 
deliberation. Christ helping me, 1 do not mean to recant 
one jot or tittle."^ 

6. Luiher’$ Second Appearance he/ore the Diet. 

The next day, Thursday, April 1 8th, did not afford much 
time for deliberation. Luther was besieged by visitors. 
Familiar friends came to see him in the morning ; German 
nobles thronged his hostel at midday ; Bucer rode over 
from the Ebembetg in "^e afternoon with congratulations 
on the way that the first audience had been got through, 
and bringing letters from Ulrich von Hutten. His friends 
were almost astonished at his cheerfulness. “ He greeted 
me and others,” said Dr. Peutinger, who was an early caller, 
“ quite cheerfully — ‘ Dear Doctor,’ he said, * how is your 
wife and child ? ’ I have never found or seen him other 
than the right good fellow be ia”* George Vogler um) 
others had “ much pious conversation " with him, and 
wrote, praising his thorough heroi.sm.* The Genuan nobles 
greeted Lather with a bluff heartiness — ” Herr Doctor, 
How are you ? People say you are to be burnt ; that will 
never do ; that wouhl ruin everything." ♦ 

The marshal and the herald came for Luther a little 
after four o’clock, and led him by the same private devious 
ways to the Bishop's Palace. The crowds on the streets 
were even larger than on the day before. It was said 
that more than five thousand people, Germsas and 
foreigners, were crashed together in the street before the 
Palace. The throng was so dense that soiim of tiie dele- 
gates, like Oelhafen from Niimbcrg, could not get throu|^ 
it‘ It was six o’clock before the Emperor, aocompamed 

^ De Wette, Dr. Martin Luthers Srirfe, i. 587. 

* SeiehslagiakUn, U. 862. • Ibid. p. 858. 

‘ SeiOutagsaiten, U. 649 n. ; Luther's FV;b(ErIaiigMi MitiouX ••fc 

* “ I wu on mjr way to tha andience to haar (LntbaFa) a|wa(li. bat ^ 
throng was ao denae that I oonld not gat throu^^ ^ (Sutoa OeUtafin to Biiit 
PSmer, MefOuUisiaktm, il 864). 
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by the Electon sod prinoee, entered the ball Lather and 
tto herald had been kept waiting in the court of the Palace 
for more than an hour and a half, broiaed by the dense 
moving crowd. In the hall the throng waa ao great tiiat 
the prinoea had some difficulty in getting to their aeate, 
and found themaelvee uncomfortably crowded when they 
reached tbem.^ Two notable men were abaent. The papal 
nuncioB refused to be present when a heretic was permitted 
to apeak. Such proceedings were the merest toinfiwlery 
(ribaldaria), Aleander said. When LnUrer reached the 
door, he hod still to wait ; the jQiincee were occupied in 
reaching their places, and it was not etiquette for him to 
appear until they were seated.* The day was darkening, 
and the gloomy ball flamed with torchea* Observers re- 
marked Lather's wonderfully cheerful countenance as he 
made his way to his place.* 

The Emperor bad intrusted the procedure to Aleander, 
to his confessor Glapion, and to John Eck, who bad con- 
ducte>l the audience on the previous day* The Official 
was again to have the conduct of matters in bis bands. 
As soon os Luther was in bis place, Eck “ rushed into 
words " (jmyruffit in i«er6a).* He bt^an by recapitulating 
what bad taken place at the first audience ; and in saying 
that Luther had asked time for coiiRideration, be insinuated 
tliat every Christian ought to be ready at all times to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him, much more a learned 
theologian like Luther. He declared that it was now time 
for Luther to answer plaiuly whether he adhered to the 
contents of the books he had acknowledged to be bis, or 
whether ho was prepared to recant tirem. He spoke first 
in Latin and then in German, and it waa noticed Umt his 
speech in Latin was very bitter.* 

Then Luther delivered his famona speach before the 
Diet ’ He had freed himself from the web of intrigue that 

* AicAKsaMtlM, a 8S4. swaleh, sv. 3901. 

* AM. p. aaaa. * u. sas. 

* Aimmdtr, ata |». 173. * I Ui th Aa§$ aiUm, iL 543. 

' JUd, p. MO. 
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Aleander bad been at such pains to weave round him to 
compel him to silence, and stood forth a free German to 
plead his cause before the most illustiious audience the 
Fatherland could offer to any of its sons. 

Before him was the Emperor and his brother Ferdinand. 
Archduke of Austria, destined to be King of the Homans 
and Emperor in days to come, and beside them, seated, all 
the Electors and the great Princes of the Empire, lay and 
ecclesiastical, among them four Cardinals. All round him 
standing, for there was no space for scats, the Counts, Free 
Nobles and Knights of^the Empire, and the delates of 
the great cities, were closely packed together.* Ambas- 
sadors and the political agents of almost all the counUies 
in Europe were there to swell the crowd — ready to report 
the issue of this momentous day. For all believed that 
whatever weighty business for Germany was discussed 
at this Diet, the question raised by Luther was one of 
European importance, and affected the countries which 
they represented. \/The rumour had gone about, founded 
mainly on the serene appearance of Luther, that the 
monk was about to recant;* and most of the political 
agents earnestly hoped it might be true. That and that 
only would end, tliey believed, the symptoms of disquiet 
which the governments of every land were anxiously 
watching. 

The diligence of Wrede has collected and printed in 
the BeieJidagsakUn* several papers, all of which profess 
to give Luther’s speech ; but they are mere summaries, 
some longer and some shorter, and give no indication of 
the power which thrilled the audience. Its effect must be 
sought for in the descriptions of the heareis. 

Hie specimens of his books which bad been collected 
by Aleander were so representative that Luther could speak 
of all his writings. He divided them into three 
He hod written books for edification which he could truly 
say had been approved by all men, friends and foes 

‘ Myoonins, HUtmria RefervuUienU (Leitntg, 1718), p. S9. 

* iL (78. * Ibid. pp. 8(0 IT., (07 0., Ml ft tla 
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and it was scarcely to be expected that he, the aatitor, 
should be the only man to recant the oontente of such 
writings as even the Papal Bull had conunended. In a 
second class of writings he had attacked the papal tyranny 
which all Germany was groaning under; to reccmt the 
contents of these books would be to make stronger and 
less endurable the monstrous evil he had protested against; 
he therefore refused to recall such writings; no loyal 
German could do so. He had also written against indi- 
vidual persons who hud supported the Papacy ; it was pos- 
sible tliat he had written too strongly in some places and 
against some men ; he was only a man and not God, and 
was liable to make mistakes; he remembered how Christ, 
who could not err, had acted when He wsw accused, and 
imitating Him, he was quite ready, if shown to be wrong, 
by evangelical or prophetic witnesses, to renounce his 
errors, and if ho were convinced, he assured the Emperor 
and princes assembled that he would be the first to throw 
his books into the fire. He dwelt upon the jwwer of the 
word of God which must prevail over everything, and 
showed that many calamiti^ in times past had fallen u^mn 
nations who bad neglected its teachings and warninga 
He concluded as follows: 

“ I do not sjiy that there is any need for my teaching 
or warning the many princes before me, but the duty I owe 
to my Germany will not allow me to recant With these 
words I commend myself to your most serene Majesty and to 
your principalities, and humbly beg that you will not permit 
iny accusers to triumph over me causelessly. 1 have spoken 
(Dixiy 

Luther had siMikcn in liitin ; he was asked to repci^ 
what he had said in German. The Hall had been packed , 
the torohes gave forth warmth as well as light Luther 
steamed with perspiration, and lookeil wan and overpowered; 
the heat was intense. Friends thought that the furtlier 
effort would be too much for his strength. The Saxon 
oounoillor, Frederick von Thun, regardless of etiquette^ 
called out loudly, “ If you esmnot do it you have done 
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enough. Herr Doctor.” > But Luther wont on and finished 
hia address in Gorman. His Iiust words were, “ -Here I 
stan d {Hu Un Ichy 

Aleander, the jmjml nuncio, who was not present, relates 
that while Luther was speaking of the books in which he 
had attacked the Papacy, and was proceeding ** with great 
venom ** to denounce the Pope,* the Emixuor onlered him 
to pass from that subject and to proceed with his other 
matters. The Emperor had certainly told the Estates that 
he would not allow the question of Luther's orthodoxy and 
complaints against thej^loly See to be discussed together; 
and that lends some supjiort to Aleander's statement* But 
when it is seen that not one of the dozen dejiuties present 
who write accounts of the scene mentions the interruption ; 
when it is not found in the official reixirt ; when it is 
remembered that Charles could not understand eitlier 
German or Latin, the story of the interruption is a very 
unlikely ona Aleander was not remarkable for his veracity 
— ^“a man, to Bay the legist, not bigoUnlly truthful (non 
mperstiiiom verax)** says Erasmus ; * and the nuncio on one 
occasion boasted to his masters in Ih^iue that he could lie 
well when occasion required it* 

Several letters descriptive of the scene, written by men 
who were present in the Diet, reveal the intense interest 
taken by the great majority of the audience in the apjmr- 
ance and s]ieecb of Luther. His looks, his language, the 
attitude in which he stood, are all descrilied. When artists 
portray the scene, either on canvas or in bronze, LuUier 
is invariably represented standing upriglit, his shouldeis 
squared, and his head thrown back. Tlmt was not how 
he stood before Charles and the Diet. Ue was a tiionk, 

* Luiher^g Workg (Krkrigtn c^Iitton), l*iv 370. 

* Bruiger, AUander, etc. j). 152. 

* BHchAaggakUn, ii. 630. 

* DendmrU Srasmi M^tierodami Opera Omnia 1703), liL lOtS t 

Audio maltit perottAAom, ex metji MsHpits txtinm h$9it 

Eeelciii* pTmikm : e^jiui YerMtnl mmorii j»r»ef|Ytiii« Ata^lor Hkieiif 
mil# AlcAoder, bomo, ut tiibil Almd dioam, noii vmiu** 

* Bri«g«r, Almnder, etc, p. 4L 
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trained in the conventional habits of monkish humility. 
He stood with a stoop of the head and shoulders, with the 
knees slightly bent, and without gestures. The only trace of 
bodily emotion was Ixjtrayod by bending and straightening his 
knees.^ He addressed the Emperor and the Estates with 
all res|)ect, — " Mostr serene Lord and Emiieror, most illus- 
trious Princes, most clement Lf>rds/' — and apologised for 
any lack of etiquette on the ground that he was convent- 
bred and knew nothing of the ways of Courts ; but it was 
noticed by more than one observer that be did not address 
the spiritual princes present* M^iy a witness describes 
the charm of his cheerful, modest, but undaunted l>earing.* 
The Saxon official acc'ount says, ** Luther spoke simply, 
quietly, modestly, yet not without Christian courage and 
fidelity — in such a way, too, that his enemies would have 
doubtless preferred a more abject spirit and speech ; and 
it goes on Ui relate that his ailversaries had confidently 
counted on a recantation, and that they were correspond- 
ingly disapjH>iuted.* Many exj^ected that, as he had never 
before been in such presence, the strange audience would 
have disconcerted him ; but, to their wonder and delight, 
he spoke “ confulently, reasonably, and prudently, as if 
he were in his own lecture-room.”* Luther himiself was 
surpiinsd that the unaccustomed surroundings affected him 
&(j little. *• When it came to my turn,” he says, “ I just 
went on.” * llie beauty of his diction pleaseil his audience 
— ‘•many fair and hapj»y woixis,” say Dr. Peutinger and 
others.^ 

When Luther had finished, the Official, mindful that it 
was his duty to extmet from Luther a distinct recantation, 
addressed him in a threatening manner (iiicripafnrwAi 
gim^is), and t4:>ld him that bis answer had not l)een to the 
t>oiiil Tlie question waa that Luther, in some of his books, 
denied decisions of Councils: Would he arnffinn or recant 
what he had said al>uut these dockdons ? the Kmi^eror 

' SeMjia0$aJtfm^ it SSO a ^ Mi, SSO. * p. S5S. 

♦ /Hd, S50, S51. * ffidhria p, SS. 

* Wt]«h, rv. SSS. ^ it $ 61 . 

19* 
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demandod a plain (nan aamn/im) answer. “ If ITis Imperial 
Majesty desires a plain answer, said Luther, I will give 
it to him, neyue comutum ntque dentatum, and it is thia ; 
It is impossible for me to recant unless I am pn)ved to be 
in the wrong by the testimony of Scripture or by evident 
reasoning ; I cannot trust either the decisions of Councils 
or of Popes, for it is plain that they have not only erretl, 
but have contradicted each other. My conscience Is thirle<l 
to the word of God, and it is neither safe nor honest to act 
against one’s conscience. God help me ! Amen ! " * 

When he had finished, the Emi>eror and the princes 
consulted together ; then at a sign from Charles,* the 
Official addressed Luther at some length. He told him 
that in his speech he had abused the clemency of the 
Emj>eror, and had added to his evil dectls by attacking the 
Pope and Papi.sts {jxipistCB) before the Diet He briefly 
recapitulated Luther’s speech, and said that he liad not sulli- 
ciently distinguished between hLs books and his opinions; 
there might be room for discussion bad Lather brought 
forward anything new, but his errors were old — the errors 
of the Poor Men of Lyons, of Wiclif, of John and Jerome 
Huss (the learned Official gave IIuss a brother unknown 
to history),* which were decided ujion at the Council of 
Constance, where the whole German nation had been 
gathered together; be again asked him to retract snob 
opinions To this Luther replied as before, that GmiermI 
Councils had erred, and that his conscience did not allow 
him to retract. By this time the torches had burnt to 
their sockets, and the hall was growing dark.* Weamd 
with the crowd and the heat, numbers were pre{iaring to 
leave. The Official, making a last effort, called out loudly, 
“ Martin, let your conscience alone ; recant your errors and 
.you will be safe and sound ; yon can never show that a 
'Council has erred.” Luther declaied that Conndls had 
erred, and that he could prove it* Upon this the Empeitw 

> lUiehttageaJctm, iL 555. * Ibid. p. 591. * ibul. p. Ml a. 

* ('ochlnus, CommmilaHut, etc. p. 34. 

• Beieh$tag$ak(m, li 653-^638, 581, 582, 521> 594. 
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made a tngn to end the matter.* The laat words Lather 
was heard to say were, “ Qod come to my help " {Qot kum 
mir zu hilf).* 

It ia evident from almost all the reports that from the 
time that Lather had finished his great speech there was a 
good deal of confasion, and probably of conversation, among 
the audience. Ail that the greater portion of those present 
beard was an altercation between Lather and the OfBdal, 
doe, most of the Germans thought, to the overbearing 
conduct of Eck, and which the Italians and Spaniards 
attributed to the pertinacity of Liither.* “ Lather asserted 
that Councils had erred several times, and bad given 
decisions against the law of God. The Official said No , 
Luther said Yes, and that he could prove it. So the matter 
came to an end for that time.”* But all understood that 
there was a good deal said about the Council of Constance. 

The Ein}>eror left his throne to go to his private 
rooms ; the Electors and the princes sought their hotela 
A number of Spaniards, perceiving that Luther turned to 
leave the tribunal, broke out into bootings, and followed 
*' the man of God with prolonged bowlings.” * Then the 
Gennaim, nobles and delegates from the towns, ringed him 

^ AlMknder wrote ihet the Emperor said that he did oot with to hear 
morr : allofu fk dHlo j>er Cfmr, ehe bastava et eke fion mt 

fmpmtuji negam li CWt/ii (Brieger, AUam^r, etc, p. 153), 

* iL S62 (Dr, Peutioger to the Council of Augshmit)^ 

The fiunotiB ending : Hie MteAe ich^ ich kann mchi amUrs Muit, 0<»U htfft 
mir^ Atnen,, which giTet inch e dr&mntic hnUh to the whole scene, is not 
to be footid in the very earliest records. It first sppesared in nn scconnt 
pnhUslied in Wittenberg without date, but which is probably very early, 
and also in the 1546 edition of Luiherg If crib. Various versions are given 
of the last words IjUtlier niter9d^0<*tt he^lf mir, Am§m, in the Ada IFortM- 
mcim (Jitiekdagmtklm, ii. 557), which are believed to have been corrected by 
Lnilier himself ; So hHf mir OoU, dmn Imn wid^rtpmeh ban ich mdU iktm, 
Amm, ia given by Spalatin in his Annaia(p» 41). Every description of the 
•oene coming fh>m contemporary sources shows that there was a great deal 
of confusion ; It is most likely that in the excitement men carried away 

e general impresaion and not an exact recollection of the last words of 
Luther. If it were not for Dr. Pcutiuger's very definite statement written 
almost immediately after the event, there seems to be no reason why the 
dramatic ending should not have been the real one. 

« HekhdagMJtUn, ii 936. p, iff! •ihtd. p. 556, 
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round to protect him, and as they passed from the hall 
they all at once, and Luther in the midst of them, thinist 
forward arms and raised hands high above their heads, in 
the way that a German knight was accustomed to do when 
he had unhorsed his antagonist in the tourney, or that a 
Gennan landsknecht did when he had struck a \actorious 
blow. The Spaniards rushed to the door shouting after 
Luther, “ To the fire with him, to the fire 1 * The crowd 
on the street thought that Lutlier was l>eing semt to prison, 
and thought of a rescue.^ Luther calmed them by saying 
that the company we^6^ escorting him homa Thus, with 
hands held high in stern challenge to Holy Roman Empire 
and mediaeval Church, they aecom[)iinie(i Luther to his 
lodging 

Friends had got there before him — S}>alatin, ever 
faithful ; Oelhafen, who liad not \yeen able to reach his 
place in the Diet l>ecause of the throng, Luther, with 
beaming face, stretched out lx)th his hands, exclaiming, 
** I am through, I am through ! *' ® In a few minutes 
Spalatin was called away. He s<X)n retunied. The ohi 
Elector had summoned him only to say, ** How well, father, 
Dr. Luther spoke this day before the Em[>eror and the 
Estates ; but he is too told for me.” The sturdy old German 
prince wrote to his brother John, ** From what I have 
beard this day, I will never tolieve that Luther is a heretic ; 
and a few days later, At this Diet, not only Annas and 
Caiaphas, but also Pilate and Herod, have conspired against 
Luther.” Frederick of Saxony was no Lutheran, like his 
brother John and his nephew John Frederick ; and he 
was the totter able to express what most Gennan piincas 
were thinking about Luther and his appearance tofore tbe 

* MeichsiagmkUn^ il 086. iajs that Luther iiloiit imlsid hwi 

hand and made this gesture ; he was {ireaeut ; H|mitiard wliii 
reoomita the taeident as given al>ove was a •[tecuior of the 

Lul/ier'$ 9rork$ (Erlangen edition), Ixiv. 870; Wraiiipelttieyer, 
buck liber I)r, Martin g$/iihfi wn Dr. Cimmd f Wn/sa, i>. 477 t 

€t dmcmdi de pretorw ctmdudug^ do gprangrn Oemlkn heifwe^ 4k $a0k% 
IPse, furi fkr yhn gefang n t Iku mu4 miVht 

* JbncheiaytaJtkn, iL S88. 
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Diet Even Duke George was stirred to a momentary 
admiration ; and Duke Eric of Brunswick, who had taken 
the pai»al side, could not sit down to eup]>er without sending 
LutW a can of Einbeckcr beer from his own table* As for 
the commonalty, there was a wild uproar in the streets of 
Worms that night — men cursing the S}»aniard8 and Italians, 
and praising Luther, who had compelled the Emperor and 
the prelates to bear wliat be had to say, and who had 
voiced the complaints of the Fatherland against the Boman 
Curia at the risk of his life. The voice of the people found 
utterance in a placard, which next morning was seen posted 
up on the street corners of the town, “Woe to the land 
whose king is a child." It was the beginning of the 
disillusion of Germany. The jieople had believed that 
they were securing a Gennati Emperor when, in a fit of 
^enthusiasm, they had called upon the Electors to choose 
the grandson of Maximilian. They were beginning to find 
that they t>ad selected a S{tauiard. 

§ 7. Tht Conftrtncti. 

Next day (Anril 19th) lite Kmi>eror proposed that 
Luther should be placed under the ban of the Empire. 
The Estates were not Bstisfic<], and insisted that something 
should be done to effect a compromise. Luther had not 
been treated as they bad proposed in tlieir memorandum of 
the 19th Febru-ary. He had been jieremptorily ordered to 
retract. The Emperor had jiermitted Aleander to regulate 
the order of procedure on the day previous (April 18th), 
and the result bad not been satisfactory. Even the Elector 
of Brandenburg and his brother, the hesitating Archbishop 
of Mainz, did not wish matters to remain as they wera 
They knew the feelings of the German people, if they were 
ignorant of the Emperor’s diplomatic dodings with the 
Pope. The Emperor gave way, but told them that he would 
let them hear ^ own view of the matter. He produced 
a slieet of paper, and read a short statement prepared by 
' Sdneokw, ifiiter§ ** . . . D. M. ImOmH (im\ ^ 108. 
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himself in the French tongue — the language with which 
Charles was most familiar. It was the memorable declara- 
tion of his own religious position, wliici) has been referred 
to already.* Aleander reports that several of the princes 
became pale as death when they heai-d it.* In later 
discussions the Emperor asserted with warmth that he 
would never change one iota of his declaration. 

Nevertheless, the Diet appointed a Commission (April 
22nd) to confer with Luther, and at its head was placed 
the Archbishop of Trier, who was perhaps the only one 
among the higher ecclesiastics of Germany whom Luther 
thoroughly trusted. They had several meetings with the 
Reformer, the first being on the 24th of April. All the 
members of the Commission were sincerely anxious to 
arrange a compromise ; but after the Emperor's declaration 
that was impossible, as Luther himself clearly saw. No set 
of resolutions, however skilfully framed, could reconcile the 
Emperor’s belief that a General Council was infallible and 
Luther’s tihrase, “ a conscience bound to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” \y^o proposals to leave the final decision to the 
Emi)eror and the Pope, to the Emperor alone, to the 
Emperor and the Estates, to a future General Council (aU 
of which were made), could patch up a compromise between 
two such contradictory standpoints. Compromise must 
fail in a fight of faiths, and tliat was the nature of the 
opposition between Charles v. and Luther throughout their 
lives. What divided them was no subordinate questum 
about doctrine or ritual ; it was fundamental, amounting to 
an entirely different conception of the whole round of 
religion. The moral authority of the individual conscience 
confronted the legal authority of an ecclesiastioal anembly. 
In after days the monk regretted that he bad not spokw 
out more boldly before the Diet Shortly before his death, 

^ Of. p. 264-5. The complete text of tlio Kmperor*i docUmtioii io to Iw 
foand In the Rdch$Uig$aldm^ IL 594 ; TdntmaMnn^ Orbmmdmkmk 

OmkUhU der mangdUehm Kir€hm*Bf/(ffmaium 1S42), L 75 ; 

Armxteong, The Mmpew CkarUe r., L 70 (London, 1902). 

* Biiflgnr, Akmder wmi Luiher ISMZ^ p. 154 (Ootht, 1854): I>m mM 
rimoMre paUidi ike mfmetn etedi wuerU. 
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the Emperor expressed his regret that he had not burned 
the obstinate heretic. When the CJommission had failed, 
Lu^er asked leave to reveal his whole innermost thoughts 
to the Archbishop of Trier, under the seal of confession, 
and the two had a memorable private interview. Aleander 
fiercely attacked the Archbishop for refusing to disclose 
what iiasBod between them ; but the prelate was a German 
bishop with a conscience, and not an unscrupulous 
dependant on a shameless Curia. No one knew what 
Luther’s confession was. The Comniission had to report 
that its efforts had proved useless. . Luther was ordered to 
leave Worms and return to Wittenberg, witiiout preaching 
on the journey ; his safe conduct was to expire in twenty- 
one days after the 26th of April. At tlieir expiry he was , 
liable to be seized and put to death as a pestilent heretic. 
Tbere remained only to draft and publish the edict con- 
taining the ban. The days passed, and it did not appear. 

Suddenly the startling news reached Worms that 
Luther had disappeared, no one knew where. Aleander, as 
usual, hiul the nioet exact information, and gives the fullest 
account of the rumours which were flying about Coch- 
lieus, who was at Frankfurt, sent him a man who had 
ireen at Eisenach, Imd seen Luther’s uncle, and bad been 
told by him about the capture. Five horsemen liad dashed 
at the travelling waggon, had seized Luther, and had ridden 
off with him. Who the captors were or by whose authority 
th^ bad acted, no one could telL *' Some blame me,” says 
Aleander, “ others the Archbishop of Mainz ; would God it 
wwe true ! ” Some thought that Sickingeu bad carried 
him off to protect him ; others, the Elector of Saxony ; 
others, the Count of Mausfeld. One persistent rumour 
declared that a personal enemy of the Elector of Saxony, 
one Hans Beheim, had been the captor ; and the Emperor 
rather believed it. On May 14th a letter reached Worms 
saying that Luther’s body had been found in a silver-mine 
pierced with a dagger. The news flew over Germany and 
beyond it that Luther had been done to death by emissariee 
of the llomau Curia ; and so persistent was Urn belief, thfit 
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Aleander prepared to justify the deed by alleging that the 
Reformer had broken the imperial safe conduct by proivching 
at Eisenach and by addressing a concourse of {>eople at 
Fi-ankfurt^ Albert Diirer, in Ghent, noted down in his 
private diary that Luther, “ the God-inspired man,'* had 
been slain by the Pope and his priests as our I^rd Imd 
been put to death by the priests in Jerusalem. “0 God, 
if Luther is dead, who else can expound the Holy Go8{>el 
to usi"* Friends wrote distraotcil letters to Wittenl>erg 
imploring Luther to tell them whether he w’os alive or 
imprisoned.* The uev^^ crciited the greatest consternation 
and indignation in Worms. The Em[>eror*s dwision had 
been little liked even by the princes most incensed against 
Luther. Aleander could not get even the Archbishop of 
Mainz to promise that he would publish iu When tfie 
Commission of the Diet had failed to etTect a compromise, 
the doors of the liatlihaus and of (»ther public buildings 
in Worms had been plaeardeil with an intimation that 
four hundred knights had sworn that they would not 
leave Luther unavenged, and the ominous wwds Bundsehuh, 
Bundsekuh, Bundschnh bad apj)eared on it. llie Km^^erer 
had treated the matter lightly ; but the German Komanisi 
princes bad been greatly alarmed.^ Tliey knew, if he did 
not, that the union of j»easants with the lower nobility had 
been a possil»le source of danger to Germany for nearly a 
century ; they reineml>ered that it was this combination 
which had made the great Ik»homian rising succsBaful 
Months after the Diet had risen, Romanist {lartiaana in 
Gennany sent anxious communications to the Po|>e ataiut 

* Brieger, LtUker und AUander ISiJ (Goilm, 1SS4), 208 ; Kulkof, 
DU D^ptaehen d^s Nuntiw^ Aleander xam H'artnmtr lUichAagt tSMl (Hidk, 
1897), pp. 235 ff. 

* Leit«cbubf AlbrtelU Durerg Tagehueh tlrr Hem in dU B'Uderimdi 
(Leipzig, 1884), pp. 82-S4. 

* Kolde, Analecia Jyuiherana ((iotha, 18^3), pp. 31, 32: ** Quaw!, mi 
doctiKfiime Lutbere, « me amaft, ai reliquon, qui adbuc merum catam tai 
habeiit, Evangebique Dei, j»er te taato labor®, UnU ciira, tot sudoribaa, tot 
periculis prardioati fac aeiamua, an viraa, an capttia sb.** 

* Brieger, Luiher und Akander iStI (Golba, 1884), p 158 ; ialkoffi Pk 
D€i>€$chm d€$ Nuniiu$ AUmder (Halle, 1897), p, 181 
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the dangers of a combination of the lesser nobility with the 
fteosants.’ The condition of Worms had been enough 
l)ofore, and when the news of Luther’s murder reached the 
town the excitement passed all bounds. The whole of the 
Imiicrial Court was in an uproar. When Aleander was 
in the royal a}iaitnient8 the highest nobles in Germany 
pressed round him, telling him that he would be murdered 
even if be were “ clinging to the Emperor’s bosom.*’ Men 
crowded bis room to give him information of oonspiracies to 
slay both himself and the senior L^^te CaracciolL* The 
excitement abated somewhat, but the wiser German princes 
recognised the abiding gravity of the situation, and how 
little the Emiierur’s decision had done to end the Lutheran 
movement The true story of Luther’s disappearance was 
not known ontil long afterwarda After the failure of the 
conferences, the ElecUjr of Sjixony summoned two of his 
counciUon and liis chaplain and private secretary. Sfialatiu, 
and asked them to see tliat Luther was safely hidden until 
the imiiKKliute danger woe jmt They were to do what 
they pleitsed and inform him of nothing. Many weeks 
jw-^ssed before the Elector and his brother John knew that 
Luther was safe, living in their own castle on the Watt- 
burg. This Wiis his “ ratmos," where lie dolFwl his monkish 
robes, let the l»air grow over his tonsure, was clad as a 
knight, and went by the name of Junker Georg. His 
disappearance did not mean that he ceased to be a 
great leader of men ; but it dates the banning of tbc 
national opposition to Lome. 


§ 8. The /Am. 

After long delay, the im]>erial mandate agjiinst Lutlier 
was prejMired. It was i»r©8cnt«d (May 25th) to an informal 
meeting of some memljors of the Diet after the Elector of 
Saxony and many of Luther's staunchest supported had 

' Of. Lnttw of CocblivQS to the Pope (Jont 10th} in Brieger’a Zeittekrifi, 
fitr KtT^ng€»cki^tt, xfiii. p. 118. 

* Brieger, LtUker umt AUamdtr UMl (Ootha, 1884), p. 311. 
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Irft Worms' Aleander, who had a large share in drafting 
iti brought two copies, one in Latin and the other in 
German, and presented them to Charles on a Sunday 
(May 26th) after service. The Emperor signed them 
before leaving the church. “ Are you contented now ? " 
said Charles, with a smile to the Legate ; and Aleander 
overflowed with thanks Few Suite documents, won by so 
much struggling and scheming, have proved so futile. The 
uproar in Germany at the report of Luther’s death had 
warned the Grerman princes to be diary of putting tlie 
edict into execution. « 

The imperial edict against Luther threatened all his 
sympathisers with extermination. It practically proclaime<l 
an Albigensian war in Germany. Charles had handed it to 
Aleander with a smile. Aleander despatched the document 
to Rome with an exultation which could only find due 
expression in a quotation from Ovid’s Art of Ixm. Pope 
Leo celebrated the arrival of the news by comedies and 
musical entertainments. But calm observers, foreigners in 
Germany, saw little cause for congratulation and less for 
mirth. Henry vni. wrote to the Archbishop of Mainx 
congratulating him on the overthrow of the “ rebel against 
Christ”; but Wolsey’s agent at the Diet informed his 
master that he believed there were one hundred thousand 
Germans who were still ready to lay down their lives in 
Luther’s defence.* Velasco, who had struck down the 
Spanish rebels in the battle of Villalar, wrote to the 
Emperor that the victory was God’s gratitude for his deal- 
ings with the heretic monk ; but Alfonso de Valdes, the 
Emperor’s secretary, said in a letter to a Spanish corre- 
spondent : 

“Here you have, as some imagine, the end of this 
tragedy; but I am persuaded it is not the end, but the 

^ The important clauses in the Edict of Worms are printed in Emil 
Reich’s SeUd DoewmerUs illustrating Mediasval^awl Modem History (London, 
1905), p. 209. ' ^ 

* LeUers and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Jteign of Hmry VJIDt 
III. L p. occxxxTiii Letter from Tunstal to Wolsey of date Januaiy 21ity 
1521. 
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beginning of it. For I see that the minds <ii the Germans 
are greatly exa8])eratcd against the Botnan See, and they do 
not seem to attach neat importance to the Emperor’s edicts ; 
lor fflnce their publication, Luther’s books are sold with 
impunity at every step and comer of the streets and market- 
places. From this you will easily guess what will happen 
when the Emperor leaves. This evil might have been cured 
with the gn^test advantage to the Christian common- 
wealth, had not the Pope refused a General Council, had he 
preferred the public weal to his own private interests. But 
while he insists that Luther shall be condemned and burnt, T 
see the whole Christian commonwealth hurried to destruc- 
tion unless God Himself help us.” 

Vald^, like Gattinara and other councillors of Charles, 
was a follower of Erasmus. He lays the blame of all on 
the Popa But what a disilhiBion this Diet of Worms 
ought to have been to the Erasmians ! The Humanist 
young sovereigns and the Humanist Pope, from whom so 
much had been expected, congratulating each other on 
Luther’s condemnation to the stake ! 

The foreboding of Alfonso de Valdes was amply justi- 
fied. Luther’s books became more popular than ever, and 
the imperial edict did nothing to prevent their sale either 
within Germany or beyond it Aleander was soon to learn 
this. He had retired to the Netherlands, and busied himself 
with auto-dor/is of the prohibited writings ; but he had to 
confess that they were powerless to prevent the spread of 
Lather’s opinions, and he declared that the only remedy 
would be if the Emperor seized and burnt half a dozen 
Lutherans, smd confiscated all their property.* The edict 
had been published or repeated in lands outside Germany 
and in the family possessions of the House of Hapsbuii;. 
Henry Tin. ordered Luther’s books to be burnt in England ; * 

States of Scotland prohibited their introduction into 
the realm under the severest penalties in 1525.* But such 

* Bri»g©r, Jleaiider Lnlher JSti (Ootbai 1884), p, 268 ; cf. pp, 248 if. 

* L€^9 and PojMTB, htygign and Beign tif Ilenrg Vitl. 

Ui. 448, 4S5. 

* Ad, Pari, ScU, ii. 228. 
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edicts were easily evaded, and the prohibited writings found 
their way into Sjmin, Italy, Fmnce, Flandei-s, and elsewhere, 
concealed in bales of merchandisa In Geramny there was 
no need for concealment; the imperial eilict was not 
merely disr^arded, but was openly scouted. The great 
Straasburg publisher, Gruniger, apologised to his customers, 
not for publishing Luther’s books, but for sending forth 
a book against him ; and Cochheus declared that printers 
gladly accepted any MS. against the Pajmey, printetl it 
ffraiis, and spent pains in issuing it with taste, while every 
defender of the established order had to [wiy heavily to 
get his book printed, and sometimes could not secure a 
printer at any cost, 

I 9. Popular TAtfrdiurt 

The Reformation movement may almost 1)6 said to 
have created the German book trade. The earliest (lerman 
printed books or nither booklets were few in number, and 
of no great importance — little books of private devotion, 
of popular medicine, herbals, almanacs, travels, or piiliHc 
proclamationa Up to 1518 they birely exceeded fifty 
a year. But in the years 1518-1523 they increased 
enormously, and four-fifths of the increase were contro- 
versial writings promptal by the national antagonism to 
the Roman Curia. This increase was at first due to Luther 
alone but from 1521 onwanis he liad disciples, fellow- 

* ▼. Ranke in hie OtsrhkhU im Zeilal$rr 4er Br/immiim 

{2iid ed., Leipzig, 1882), ii. 58, and Dr. Burkhariil, archivist at Weinttu, 
in the ZeiU^rifl far die kisloriMhe TkeMofpi (Ootha) fur 18S2, fx — 
both fotmding on the coufeeiied Ijr imperfect inrormatian to be found in 
Panzer's Annakn der diteren deuUcJum LUUrtUur (1788 4802) — have mads 
the following ealcnlations ; — the number of 2 »nnted books lasiiod la tlwi 
Oerman language, and within Germany, from 11804500, did net exsisd 
forty a year; the years 1500-^1512 show a(x>ut the same areragt; In IIM) 
year 1513 the number of books and booklets issued from Oerntan pmiMS fii 
tile Oerman language was 35 ; in 1514 it was 47 ; tti 1515, 45 ; in 1515, 55 # 
in 1517, 37 ; then Luther's printed ap{NBali to the German puopl# bepil to 
ap{«ar in the shape of sennons, tracts, coiitrofemial wHtin|i, efca^ and lb« 
German publications of the year 1518 roe® to 71, of whidb no leit tbiH 30 
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workon, opponents, all iiaing in a popular vay the German 
language, the effective literary power of which had been 
diaoovered by the Befonner.^ Those writers spread the 
new ideas among the people, high and low, throughout 
Germany.* 

There are few traces of combined action in the anti- 
Bomanist writings in the earlier stages of the controversy ; 
it needed literary opposition to give them a semblance of 
unity. Each writer looks at tlie general question from 
his own individual point of view. Luther is the hero with 
nearly all, and is spoken about in almc^t extravagant 
terma He is the prophet of Germany, the Elias that was 
to oome, the Angel of the Bevclation “ flying through the 
mid-heaven with the everlasting Go«f)el in his hands,” the 
national champion who was brought to Wonns to be silenced, 
and yet was heard by EmjKjror, princes, and papal nuncios. 
Some of the authors were still inclined to make Erasmus 
their leader, and declared that they were fighting under 
the banner of that “ Knight of Christ " ; others looked on 
Erasmus and Luther as fellow-workers, and one homely 
[tamphlet comjMres Erasmus to the miller who grinds the 
flour, and Luther to the Imker who I)ake8 it into bread 
to feed the people i’crha]>8 the most striking feature of 


Luth«r> |»«?n ; in 1519 toUl wai 111, of which 50 

w«re Luther's; in 1520 the U>ul ws* 208, of which 133 were LuUier's; in 
1521 (when IjuUier wts in the WA^rtburg). Lather publishad 20 tepermte 
lwH)kteti : in 1522, 130; and in 1523 the total numW was 408, of which 
180 were Luther^s ; ef. Weller, Hj^peHerium Ty^Migrrapkieum (Nordtingen, 
1884-1874), for ftirther information. From Luther's loiter to the Kttmberg 
Counetl iEnders, e. 244), it m«y he inferred th^ithe first edition of each of 
hit writings was Uittalljr sold ont in teren or eight weeks. 

* U was Luther's appeal to the Christian KMity ^ ihe 0<rman Katum 
which taught Ulrich ron Hutton Uie powers of the German language; 
Strauss, f/lHeh twa HuUm, ffis L\fi and Timss (London, 1874), p» 241. 

* A number of the more iiu portent of these oontroversia! writings hare 

been reprinted under the title flu^Ari/tm *m$ drr Mf/arm Hesmsii in 
the rery useful series Artidrwckm denisthfr Imismturwrrktf in the course of 
publioation by Hienieyer of Halle; ef. also Knexynf^ki, rAesnitna filel- 
fon&m hhtariam iiinstraniittm (Leipzig, 1870) ; O. Schade» 

Sutwm umd JPkufm'/Un nns dsr 8 rolii (Uanorer, 1880* 

1858). 
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the times was the sppearanoe of numberlen tneiiTmoin 
pamphlft ta, purporting to be written by the unleanied for 
the onleamed. They are mMtly in the form of dialpgoei^ 
and the scene of the conversations recorded was often 
the village alehouse, where burghers, peasants, weavers, 
tailors, and shoemakers attack and vanquish in argument 
priests, monks, and even bishops. One striking feature of 
this new popular literature is the glorification of the 
German peasant He is always represented as an upright, 
simple-minded, reflective, and intelligent person, skilled in 
Bible lore, and evenjn Church history, and knowing as 
much of Christian doctrine “as three priests and more.” 
He may be compared with the idealised peasant of the 
pre-revolution literature in France, although he lacks the 
refinement, and knows nothing of high-flown moral senti- 
ment; but he is much likcr the Jak Upland or Piers 
Plowman of the days of the English Lollards. Jak Upland 
and Hans Mattock (Karsthans), both bate the clergy and 
abominate the monks and the begging friars, but the 
German exhibits much more ferocity than the Englishman. 
The Lollard describes the fat friar of the earlier English 
days with his swollen dewlap wagging under his oliin 
“ like a great goose-egg,” and contrasts him with the pale, 
poverty-stricken peasant and bis wife, going shoeless to 
work over ioe-bound roads, their steps marked with the 
blood which oozed from the cut feet; the German pam- 
phleteer pours out an endless variety of savage nicknames 
— cheese-hunters, sausage-villauns, b^^ging-sacks, sourmilk 
crocks, the devil’s fat pigs, etc. etc. It is interesting 
to note that most of this coarse controversial litemturs, 
which appeared between 1518 and 1523, came from those 
r^ons in South Germany where the social revolution had 
found an almost permanent ^tablishment fat>m the year 
1503. It was the sign that the old spirit of oommttntlt 
and religious enthusiasm, which had shown itself spaamoii' 
cally since the movement under Hans Bohm, b^ nevwr 
bemi extinguished, and it was a symptom a peaaai|ts’ 
war might not far offi Very little was needed to 
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kindle afiml. Ihe smouldering hatred ot the peasant against 
the priests. When German patriots declaimed against the 
ezaoUona of the Boutan Curia, the peasant th<n^ht of the 
great and lesser tithes, of tiie marriage, baptismal, and 
burial fees demanded from him by his own parish priest 
When Reformers and popular preachers denounced the 
scandals and corruptions in the Church, the peasant applied 
them to some dninken, evil • living, careless priest whom 
he knew. It should be remembered that the charactm 
Karstharu was invented in 1520, not by a Lutheran 
sympathiser, but by Thomas Mumer, one of Luther’s most 
determined opprments,* when he was still engaged in writing 
against the cJerical disorders of the timea This virulent 
attack on priests and monks had other sources than the 
sympathy for Luther.* It wiis the awakening of old 
memories, prompted partly hy hu underground ceaseless 
Hussite pro|;)aganda, and ptully, no doubt, by the new ideas 
so universally prevalent 

Some of this coarse popular literature had a more 
direct connection with the Lulhemn movement A 
booklet which ap|K*ared in 1521, entitled The New 
and the Old 6'od, and whicfi hod an immense circulation, 
may be taken as an example. Like many of its kind, 
it had an illustrated title-page, which wras a graphic 
summary of its contents. There api>eare«l as the repre- 
sentatives of the New God, the ro])c, some Church 
Fathers, and beneath them, Cajetan, Silvester Prieriaa, 
Eck, and Faber ; uver-against them were the Old God as 
the Trinity, the four Evangelists, St. Paul with a sword, 
and behind him Luther. It attacked the ceremonies, the 
elaborate services, the obscure doctrines which had been 
thrust on the Church by bloody persecutions, and had 

* HitMiiKr wm in England in 15S3 ho{>itig for an audiaoo» fh>in Honry 

¥iit»« in whim dofimte h« had written agaitiU Lothar, **Tha king daiirea 
iH*t of pity that ha shottld rttum to Q«nntny» for he was one of the chief 
•taya agaiiist tlie faction of Luther, and ordefid Wolney to pay him £100.** 
Of. letter of Sir Tltomae More to Wideey ; LMtr$ mmi JFhrtign «mf 

Mfmrp rilL, UL iL 0270. 

• qumiigi^ i^apter m Sooial Omittiona, pfa 06 if. 
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changed Christianity into Judaism, and contrasted them 
with the unchanging Word of the Old God, with its simple 
story of salvation and its simple doctrines of faith, hope, 
and lova To the same class belong the writings of the 
voluminous controversialist, John Eberlin of Giinzburg, 
whom his opponents accused of seducing whole provinces, 
80 effective were his appeals to the “ common ” man. He 
began by a pamphlet addressed to the young Eini)eror, and 
published, either immediately before or during the earlier 
sitting of the Diet of Worms in 1521, a daring apjjcal, in 
which Luther and Ulrich von Hutten are cailc^il the 
messengers of God to their generation. It was the first 
of a series of fifteen, all of which were in circulation before 
the beginning of November of the same year.* They were 
called the ** Confederates ** {Bitn<hgencmeny The contents 
of these and other pamphlets by El)erlin may Ik? guesstxl 
from their titles — 0/ the forty days fast before Easter and 
atkerz which pitifully oppress Christian flk An eochorta- 
turn to all Christians that they take pity on Nuns, How 
very dangerous it is that priests have not wives (the frontis* 
piece represents the marriage of a priest by a bishop, in 
the background the marri/ige of two monks, and two 
musicians on a raised seat). Why there is no money in 
the country. Against the false clergy, barefooted monks, 
and Franciscans, etc., eta He exposes as trenchantly as 
Luther did the systematic robbery of Germany to benefit 
the Eoman Curia — 300,000 gulden sent out of the country 
every year, and a million more gi%*cn to the l>cggiiig friars. 
He wrote fiercely against the monks who take to ^is life, 
because they were too lazy to work like honest i)eople, and 
called them all sorts of nicknames — cloister swine, the 
Devils landsknechts, etc., twenty-four thousand of them 
sponge on Germany and four hundred thousand on tlie 
rest of Europe He tells of a parish priest who thought 
that he must really begin to read the Scriptures: his 

* Eberlin’i most importwit jamphleU hvm tdltid by Enim mi 
publiibed in Kiem^er's Plu^rfun am der lUfmmiimmM, mi tmm 
9oa li xf. and xriii. of tbo mim (lUUo, Um, 1900, 1902). t 
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parishioners are reading it, the mothers to the children 
and the house-fathers to the household; thej trouble 
him with questions taken from it, and be is often at 
bis wit’s end to answer; he asked a friend where be 
ought to begin, and was told that there was a good 
deal about priests and their duties in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus ; he read, and was horrified to find 
that bishops and priests ought to be “husbands of one 
wife,” eta Eberlin liad been a Franciscan monk, and was 
true to the revolutionary traditions of his Order. He 
preached a social as well as an evangelical reformation. 
The Francisean Order sent forth a good many Beformers: 
men like Stephen Kamj^en, who had come to adopt views 
like those of Et<erlin without any teaching but the leadings 
of his luiart; or Jobu Brissinann, a learned student of the 
Scholastic Tlieology, who like Luther had found that it did 
not satisfy the yearnings of his soul ; or like Frederick 
Mecum (Myconius), whose whole spiritual development was 
very simihir U> that of Luther. Pamphlets like those of 
Kl>erlin, and preaching like that of Kam}>eu, had doubtless 
some influence in causing jwpular risings again.st the priests 
that were not UTicoininon throughout Germany in 1521, 
alter the Diet of Worms bad ended its sittings — the Erfurt 
tumult, which lasted during the mouths of April, May, 
June, and July, may be instanced as au example 

§ 1 (5. Th* Spread of Luther's Teaching. 

It may be said that the very year in which the 
imperial edict against Luther was published (1521) gave 
evidence that a silent movement towards the adoption of 
the principles for which Luther was testifying had b^un 
among monks of almost all the dilFereut Orders. The 
Augustinian Eremites, Luther’s own Order, had been 
largely influenced by bim. Whole communities, with 
the {rior at their bead, had declared for the Befonnation 
both in Germany and in the Low Countrias. No other 
monastic Order was so decidedly upon the side of the 
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Reformer, but monks of all kinds joined in preaching and 
teaching the new doctrines. Martin Bucer had been a 
Dominican, Otto Braunfells a Carthusian, Ambrose Blauer a 
Benedictine. The case of Oecolampadius (John Hussgen (?) 
Hausschein) was peculiar. He had been a distinguished 
Humanist, had come under serious religious impressions, 
and had entered the Order of St Bridget ; but he was not 
long there when ho joined the ranks of the Reformers, and 
was sheltered by Fi*anz von Sickingen in his castle at 
Ebemberg.^ Urban Rhegius, John Eck^s most tra8te<l 
and most talented student at Ingolstidt, had Injcome a 
Carmelite, and had quitted his monastery to preach the 
doctrines of Luther. John Bugenhageu Udonged to the 
Order of the Pnemonstratenses. He was a learned 
theologian. Luther’s struggle against Indulgences had 
displeased him. He got hold of The Bahylonian Captivity 
of the Christian Church, and studiiMl it for the piirpomi! 
of I'efuting it. Tlie study so changed him that he felt 
that “ the whole world may be wrong, but Luther is 
right ” ; he won over his prior and most of his com[>iiuions, 
and became the Reformer of Pomerania. 

Secular priests all over Germany declared for the new 
evangelical doctrines. The Bishop of Sarnlnnd in East 
Prussia boldly avowed himself Ui l>e on Luther's side, and 
was careful to have the Lutheran doctrines preached 
throughout his diocese; and other bi8ho{)s showed trbein- 
selves favourable to the new evangelical faithu Many of 
the most iniluential |>ansh priests did the like, and tbeik* 
congregations followe^l them. Sometimes the sufterior 
clergy forbade the use of the church, and the people 
followed their pastor while be preacdiecl to them in the 
fielda Sometimes (as in the case dt Hermann Tast) the 
priest preached under the lime trees in the churchyard, and 

^ Oeeokmpadiiat is thouglit by li^krkmg to bofo boon th# sitthor of llio 
rekbrsted p&mphkt, NinJcart^ham (Sommer, 1521), oftim *ttribiil««l to 
Huitetu ^kingen ii one of Uie Kfieakem; the astbor slioift »» so* 
qtuuuUiioe with Scriptore and with theology whkh HoUen oookl iMIiady 
oommatid ; and the idea of oodeeiaatieal fiolity aketrlied tutiill Is lii llA«i 
aom Mainiilna of Padua. 
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hia pariBbioDors came armed to protect him. If priesta 
were lacking to preach the Lutheran doctrines, laymen 
came forward. If they could not preach, they could sing 
bymna Witness the poor weaver of Magdeburg, who took 
his stand near the statue of Kaiser Otto in the market* 
place, and sang two of Luther’s hymns, Aus tiefer Not schrei 
loh zvL dir,” and Es woir uns Qott gniulig sein ” while the 
people crowded round him on the morning of May 6th, 
1624. The Biirgermeister coming from early Moss heanl 
him, and ordered him to be imprisoned, but the crowd 
rescued him. Such was the beginryng of the Reformation 
in Magdeburg.' When men dared not, women took their 
place. Argula Grunliach, a student of the Scriptures and 
of Luther’s writings, challenged the University of Ingol* 
stfidt, under the eyes of the great Dr. Eck himself, to a 
public disputation u}>on the truth of Luther's jx^sitiom 
Arlists lent their aid to spread the new ideas, and 
many carkx)n8 made the doctrines and the aims of the 
Rafonners plain to the common people. These pictures 
were sometimes use<i to illustrate the title-pages of the 
contmversial literature, and were sometimes published as 
separata broadsides. In one, Christ is portrayed standing 
at the door oi a house, which represents His Church. He 
invites the jieople to enter by the d(K)r; and Pojkjs, 
oanlinals, and monks are shown climbing the walls to get 
entrance in a clandestine fashion.* In another, entitled 
the Triumph of Truth, the cx)mmon folk of a German town 
are represented singing songs of welcome to honour au 
approaching procession. Moses, the patriarchs, the pTOphets, 
and the a[M)st}ee, carry on their shoulders the Ark of the Holy 
Scriptures. Hutten comes riding on his warhorse, and to 

' HalfiMi, IH$ Mi^Uhntng dir fU/mymiiim in dir Stadl Moifdib^rp 
(Magdeburg, IS8S), p. 4S. 

*The wocHieiat waa 5rat tiReti to il!u«trat 4 Matm Sacha* poem, **Der gut 
Hirt und der boaa Hirt, Johannia am Zahendan Oapitel ** ; and la given in a 
tMsaitniie reproduction of leveral of Hana Saoha* poems, aacred and secular, 
entitlad Mmm Saek$ im Oimmde miner ZeU, Qotha, 1S21. The fioema were 
origitiallj iaaned as large broad*ahceta iiluatraled with a tingle w^out, ami 
were meant ba fixed on the walla of rooms 
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the tail of the horse is attached a chain which encloses a 
crowd of ecclesiastics — an archbishop with his mitre fallen 
o(f, the Pope with his tiara in the act of tumbling and bis 
pontifical staff broken ; after them, cardinals, then monks 
figured with the heads of cats, pigs, calves, etc. Then comes 
a triumphal car drawn by the four living creatures, who 
represent the four evangelists, on one of which rides 
an angel Carlstadt stands upright in the front of the 
car; Luther strides alongside. In the car, Jesus sits say- 
ing, / am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life. Holy 
martyrs follow, singing songs of pmise. German burghers 
are spreading their garments on the road, and boys and girls 
are strewing the path with flowers.^ Perhaps the most 
important work of tliis kind was the Passional Christi et 
Antichristi} Luther planned the book, Luke Cranach 
designed the pictures, and Melanchthon furnished the texts 
from Scripture and the quotations from Canon Law. It is 
a series of pairs of engravings representing the lives of our 
Lord and of the Pope, so arranged that wherever the book 
opened two contrasting pictures could be seen at the same 
time. The contrasts were such as these : — .Tesus washing 
the disciples' feet ; the Pope holding out his toe to be 
kissed : Jesus healing the wounded and the sick ; the Pope 
presiding at a tournament : Jesus bending under His Cross ; 
the Pope carried in state on men's shoulders : Jesus driving 
the money-changers out of the Temple ; the Pope and liis 
servants turning a church into a market for Indulgences* 
and sitting surrounded with strong boxes and piles of coin. 
It was a good book for the laity," Luther said 

One of the signs of the times was the entbumasm 
displayed in the imperial cities for the cause of Luther. 
The way had been prepared Burgher songs had for long 
Icscribed the ecclesiastical abuses, and had borne witness 

^ Many of these Eeformation cartoons are to be found in G. Hirih, 
Kulturge9(^ichUi€heB Bilderhueh aus drei JahrhimderUn, i. ii. (Munioli, 
1896), and one or two in the illustrations in von Bezold, QueMchte dm 
deuUfhen Beformaiion (Berlin, 1890). 

* The BasBionai Christi et AntichrisU has been reprodneed in faqpimile 
by W. Sdisrer (Berlin, 1885). 
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to the widespread hatred of the clergy shared in by the 
townsfolk. Wolfgang Capito and Frederick Mecum 
(Myconins), both sons of bui^hers. inform us that their 
fathers taught them when they were boys that Indulgences 
were nothing but a speculation on the part of cunning 
priests to get their hands into the pockets of simple- 
minded laity. Keen observers of the trend of public 
feeling like Wimpheling and Pirkheimer had noticed with 
some alarm the gradual spread of the Hussite propaganda 
in the towns, and had made the fact one of their reasons 
for desiring and insisting on a refonnation of the Church. 
The growing sympathy for the Hussite opinions in the 
cities is abundantly apparent. Some leading Beformers, 
Capito for instance, told their contemporaries that they had 
frequently listened to Hussite discourses when tiiey were 
boys ; and the libraries of burghers not infrequently con- 
tained Hussite pamphlets. Men in the towns had been 
reading, thinking, and speaking in private to their familiar 
friends about the disorders in the life and doctrine of the 
Church of their days, and were eager to welcome the first 
symptoms of a genuine attempt at reform. 

The number of editions of the German Vulgate, rude 
as many of these versions were, shows whsdi a Bible- 
reading people the German burghers had become, enables 
us to wonder less at the way in which the controversial 
writers assume that the laity knew as much of the 
Scriptures as the clergy, and lends credibility to con- 
temporary assertions that women and artisans knew their 
Bibles better than learned men at the Universitiea 

These things make us understand how the towns- 
men were prepared to welcome Luther’s simple scriptural 
teaching, bow bis writings found such a sale all over 
Germany, how they could say that be taught what all 
men had been thin^g, and said out boldly what all men 
had teen whispering in private. They explain how the 
burghers of Strassbnrg nailed Luther’s Ninety-five Theses 
to the doors of every churob and parsonage in the city in 
1518; bow the citizens of Constance drove away witii 
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threats the mi}>erial messenger who came to ptiblish the 
Edict of Worms in their town ; how the j^eople of Iksel 
applauded their pastor when he carried a copy of the 
Scriptures instead of the Host in the prooession on Corpus 
Christi Day ; how the higher clergy of Strassbuig could 
not expel the nephew and successor of the famed Geiler 
of Keysersberg although he was accuse<i of being a follower 
of Luther; and how his friend Matthew Zell, when he 
was prohibited from preaching in the pulpit from which 
Greiler had thundered, was able to get carjicnters to erect 
another in a corner oi^ the great cathedml, from which he 
spoke to the people who crowdeci to hear him. Wlien the 
clergy persuaded the authorities in many towns (Goslar, 
Danzig, Worms, etc.) to close the churches against the 
evangelical pi’eachers, the townspeople listened to their 
sermons in the oi>en air ; but generally from the first the 
civic authorities sided with the jieople in welcoming a 
powerful evangelical preacher. Matthew Zell and, after 
him, Martin Bucer became the Reformers of Straasburg; 
Kettenbach and Eberlin, of Ulm ; Oecolampadius and 
UrbanuB Rb^ius, of Augsburg ; Andrew Osiander, of 
Niimberg; John Brenz, of Hall, in Swabia; Tbeoimld 
Pellicanus (Pellicanus, ie, of Villigheim), of Nordlingen ; 
Matthew Alber, of Keutlingen ; John Lachmann, of 
Heilbron ; John Wanner, of Constance; and so on. The 
gilds of MasUrnngtrs welcomed the Refonnation. Hie 
greatest of the civic jk^Ls, Hans Sachs of Niimbeiig, was 
a diligent collector and reader of Luthers hooka He 
published in 1523 his famous poem, **The Wittenberg 
Nightingale ” {Du Wittembergiseh Nachiigall^ Die mem JetM 
hJOrti ahercdly The nightingale was Luther, and its song 
told that the moonlight with its jiale deceptive gleams and 
its deep shadows was passing away, and the glorious ami 
was rising. The author praises the utter simplidtjr af 
Luther’s scriptoml teaching, and contrasts it with thi 
quirks and subtleties of Romish doctrine. Even a peaiiillt 
he says, can understand and know that Lather's teadithg 
is good and sound. In a later short poem be ooutiwrts 
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evangelicfti and Komiah preaching. The oiiginal edition was 
illuEtraied by a ^tnidcut showing two preachers addressing 
tliair resjiective audiences. The one is saying, Thm mith 
ih$ Ijord ; and the other, Thus mUh the Tojfe, 

§ 11. Andrew BodmgUin of Carhindt} 

Every great movement for reform liears within it the 
sf^eds of revolution, of the tumult,'' as Erasmus called it, 
and Lather's was no exception to the general rule. Every 
Keformer who would carry through his refonning ideas 
successfully ime to struggle against men and circumstances 
making for the tumult,” almost as strenuously as against 
the abuses he seeks to overcome We have already seen 
how these gtjrms of revolution alx)unded in Germany, and 
liuw the revolutionists naturally allie<i themselves with the 
Kefonner. and the cause he sought to promote 

While Luther was hidden away in the Wartburg, the 
revolution seized on Wittenl>erg. At first his absence did 
not seem to make any difference The numl>t»r of students 
had increased until it was over a tluuisand, and the town 
itodf surprised eye-witnesses who were acquainted with 
other University towns in Germany. 'The students went 
about unarmed ; they meetly carried Bibles under their 
arms; they saluted each other as ‘^brothers at one in 
ChrisU^* No rift had yet appeared among the band of 
leaders, although his disappiuntment in not obtaining the 
Provostship of All Saints had bc^gun to isolate Amdrew 
BodensUunof Carlstadt Unanimity did not mean dulness; 
Wittenl)erg was seething with iiitolJectual life. Since its 
foundation the University had been distinguished for weekly 
Public Disputations in which students and pn^feasors took 
imri In the earlier years of ils existence the theses dis* 
cussed had been suggested by the Scholastic Theology and 
Philosophy in vogue; but ainoe 1518 the new questions 
which were stirring Germany had been the subjects of 
debate, and this had given a life and eagerness to the 
^ H. Jndrms JMmskim mm KmdstmH, 2 vda (Leiinig, ISOS). 
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University exercises. When Justus Jonas came to Witten- 
berg from Erfurt, he wrote enthusiastically to a friend 
about the ** unbelievable wealth of spiritual interests in 
the little town of Wittenberg.” None of the professora 
took a keener interest in these Public Discussions than 
Andrew Bodenstein of Curlstadt. He had been a very 
successful teacher ; had come under Luther’s magnetic in- 
fluence; and had accepted the main ideas of the new 
doctrines. He had not the full-blooded humanity of 
Luther, nor his sympathetic tact, nor his practical insight 
into how "things woAld work. He lacked altogether 
Luther’s solid basis of conservative feeling, which made 
him know by instinct that new idefis and new things could 
only flourish and grow if they were securely rooted in what 
was old. It was enough for Carlstadt that his own ideas, 
however hastily evolved, were clear, and his aims beneficent, 
to make him eivger to see them at once reduced to practice. 
He had the tempemment of a revolutionary rather than that 
of a Eeformer. 

He was strongly impressed with the fundamental con- 
trsdictions which he believed to exist l)etween the new 
evangelical doctrines prciiched by Luther and the theories 
and practices of the inediawal religious life and worship. 
This led him to attack earnestly and bitterly monastic 
vows, celibacy, a distinctive dress for the clergy, the idea 
of a propitiatory sacrifice in the Maas, and the preaence 
and use of images and pictures in the churchea He intro- 
duced all these questions of practical interest into the 
University weekly Public Discussions ; he publislied theses 
upon them ; he printed two books — one on monastic vows 
and the other on the Mass — whicli had an extensive circular 
tion both in German and in I.atin (four editions were speedily 
exhausted). The prevailing idea in all these publicaticmi, 
perhaps implied rather than expressed, was that the new 
evangelical liberty could only be exercised when everythii^ 
which suggested the ceremonies and usages of the medtefl^ 
religious life was swept away. His strongest danunciatiqiil 
were reserved for the practice of celibacy ; he dwelt oil ^ 
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divine institution of marriage, its moral and spiritual neces- 
sity, and taught that the compulsory marriage of the clergy 
was better than the enforced celibacy of the mediaeval 
Church. Zwilling, a young Augustinian Eremite, whose 
preaching gifts had been praised by Luther, went even 
further than Carlstadt in bis fiery denunciation of the 
Maes as an idolatrous practice. 

The movement to put these exhortations in practice 
b^n first among the clergy. Two priests in parishes 
near Wittenberg married ; several monks left their cloisters 
and donned lay garments ; Melanchthon and several of his 
students, in semi-public fashion, communicated in both 
kinds in the parish church on Michaelmas Day (Sept 29th), 
1521, and his example seems to have been followed by 
other companies. 

Zwilling’s fiery denunciations of the idolatry of the 
Mass stirred the commonalty of the town. On Christmas 
Eve (Dea 24-25), 1521, a turbulent crowd invaded the 
parish church and the Church of All Sainta In the 
former they broke the lamps, threatened the priests, and 
in mockery of the worsliip of praise they sang folk- 
songs, one of which began : “ There was a maid who lost 
a shoe " — so the indignant clergy complained to the 
Elector.' 

Next day, Christmas, Carlstadt, who was archdeacon, 
conducted the service in All Saints’ Church. He had 
doffed his clerical robes, and wore the ordinary dress of a 
layman. He preached and then dispensed the Lord’s 
Supper in an "evangelical fashion.” He read the usual 
service, but omitted everything which taught a propitiatory 
sacrifice ; he did not elevate the Host ; and he placed the 
Broad in the hands of every oommunicant, and gave the 
Cup into their hands. On the following Sundays and fes- 
tival days the Sacrament of the Sapper was dispensed in 
the same manner, and we are told that " hie psene orbs et 
ounota civitas oommunicavit sub utraque specie." 

' Cr. B«rg«, Andrmu, BtdinMtin v«n BkrUUM, > S57 ; tbs lettar ii 
priatod in IL StS-SM. 
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During the closing days of the year 1621, full of 
excitement for the j>eoplo of Wittenl»<*rg, throe men, 
known in history as the Zwickati PropheU, came to the 
town (Dec. 27th). Zwickau, lying aliout sixty-four miles 
south of Wittenberg, was the centre of the weaving tiade 
of Saxony, and contained a large artisan jxipulation. Wo 
have seen that movements of a religious-i ommunistic kind 
had from time to time apjieared among the German 
artisans and peasants since 1476. Nicolaus Storch, a 
weaver in Zwickau, proclaimed tliat he had visions of the 
Angel Gfabriel, who had revealed to him: “ lliou shalt sit 
with me on my throne*’ He began to preach. Thomas 
Mlinzer, who had been appointed by the nmgistmtes to 
be town preacher in St. Mary's, the princijial church in 
Zwickau, praised his discourses, declaring that Stanch ex- 
pounded the Scriptures better than any priest. Some 
winters have traced the origin of this Zwickau movement 
to Hussite teachings. Miinzer allied himself with the ex- 
treme Hussites after the movement had l>egun, and jiaid 
a visit to Bohemia, taking with him some of his intimaloH , 
but our sources of information, which are scanty, do not 
warrant any decided opinion about the origin of the out- 
break in Zwickau. After s^mie time Storch and otliers 
were forced to leave the town. Three of them went to 
Wittenberg — Storch himself, the seer of heavenly visions, 
another weaver, and Marcus Thomii Stubn(3r, who had once 
been a pupU of Melanchthon, and was therefore able to 
introduce his companions to the Wittonterg circle of Ile- 
formera Their arrival and addresses increased the excite- 
ment both in the town and in the University. Melanchthon 
welcomed his old pupil, and was impressed by the pre^^ence 
of a certain spiritual jxiwer in Stubner and in his com- 
paniona Some of their doctrines, however, especially their 
rejection of infant baptism, repelled him, and he gradually 
withdrew from their companionship. 

Carlstadt took advantage of the strong excitement in 
Wittenberg to press on the townspeople and on the magis** 
trates his scheme of reformation; and on Jam 24tbr 1522 
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the authorities of the town of Wittenberg published their 
famous ordinance. 

This document, the first of numerous dvic and terri- 
torial attempts to express the new evangelical ideas in 
legislation, deserves careful study.' It concerns itself 
almost exclusively with the reform of social life and of 
public worship. It enjoins the institution of a common 
chest to be under the charge of two of the magistrates, 
two of the townsmen, and a public noiaiy. Into this the 
revenues from ecclesiastical foundations were to be placed, 
the annual revenues of the guilds pf workmen, and other 
specified monies. Definite salaries were to be paid to 
the priests, and supiiort for the poor and for the monks 
was to be taken from this common fund. Begging, 
whether by oi-dinaiy beggars, monks, or poor students, was 
strictly prohibited. If the common chest was not able 
to afiord sufficient for the sup^tort of the helpless and 
orphans, the townsfolk had to provide what was needed. 
No houses of ill-fame were allowed within the town. 
Churches were places for preaching; the town contained 
enough for the population ; and the building of small 
cliapels was prohibited. The service of the Mass was 
stiortened, and made to express the evangelical meaning of 
the sacrament, and the elements were to be placed in tbe 
hands of the communicants. All this was made law within 
the town of Wittenberg ; and the reformation was to be 
enforced. Not content with these regulations, Carlstadt 
engaged in a crusade against the use of pictures and 
images in tbe churches (the regulations had permitted 
three altars in every church and one picture for each 
altar). Everything which recalled the older religious 
usages was to be done away with, and flesh was to be 
eaten on fast days. 

This excitement bred fanaticism. Voices were raised 

’ The ordiiMaos it priatad in Richter’s Die m>anf$!i$ektn ITirtkttt' 
mikumgin d«i wehmAntM JakrhmukUrU (WtiniU', 1840), ii. <84 , end, with 
» more oomot Uzt, in flshUng'a JK* tvatt/glisAen mreAtnon ln uHf m du 
tBtm (Uptig), 1909, i. i. 097. 
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declaring that, as aJ], true Christians were 
Spirit of God, there was no neetl either for civil rulers or 
for carnal learning. It is believed by many that Carlstadt 
shared these fancies, and it has been said that in his desire 
to “ simplify ” himself, he dressed as a }>easant and worked 
as a labourer (he had married) on his father-in-law’s farm. 
It is more probable that he found himself unable to rule 
the storm his hasty measures had raised, and that ho saw 
many things proposed with which ho had no sympathy. 

§ 1 2. Ltdher hack in Wittenberg. 

Melanchthon felt himself helple.s8 in presence of the 
“ tumult,” declared that no one save Luther himself could 
quell the excitement, and ei^rly pressed his return. The 
revolutionary movement was extending beyond Wittenberg, 
in other towns in Electoral Saxony such us Grinima and 
Altenberg. Duke George of Saxony, the strenuous defender 
of the old faith, had been watching the proceedings from 
the b^inning. As early as Nov. 21st, 1521, he Irad 
written to John Duke of Saxony, the brother of the Elector, 
warning liim that, against ecclesiastical usage, the Sacrament 
of the Supper was being dispensed in both kinds in Witten- 
berg; he had informed him (Dec. 26th) that priests were 
threatened while saying the Masi; he had brought the 
“ tumultuous deeds " in Electoral Saxony before the Rddta- 
regiment in January, with the result that imperial mandates 
were sent to the Elector Frederick and to the Bishops of 
Meissen, Merseburg, and Naumhui^, requiring them to talr« 
measures to end the disturbancea Tlie Elector was seriotisljr 
dis qai eted. His anxieties were increased by a letter from 
Duke George (Feb. 2nd, 1522), declaring that Carlstadt 
a^ Zwilling were the instigators of all the riotoqs proceed- 
inf» He had commissioned one of his councillors, Ht^ld 
of Einsiedel, to try to put matters right ; but the reenlt had 
been small It was probably in these oircumstanoea tfaali 
he wrote his Ifutruetim to Oswald, a buigt^nr of Btaenaohi 
with the intenton tiiat the contents sboold be oonuBiuiieatad 
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(o Luthm in the Wartb^rg. The Indruetion may have been 
the reason why Luther suddenly left the asylum where he 
had remained since his appearance at Worms by the com- 
mand and under the protection of his prince.^ 

If this Indruetion did finally determine him, it was 
only one of nuiny things urging Luther to leave his soli- 
tude. He cared little for the infiuence of the Zwickau 
Prophets* estimating them at their true value, but the 
weakness of Melancbthon, the destructive and dangerous 
impetuosity of Carlstadt, the spread of the tumult beyond 
Wittenberg, the determination of Puke George to make 
use of these outbursts to destroy the whole movement for 
reformation, and the interference of the Btitksrtgimeni 
with its mandates, made him fee] that the decisive moment 
had come when he must be again among his own peopla 
He startfsi on his lonely journey, most of it through an 
enemy’s country, going by Erfurt, Jena, Boma, and Leipzig. 
He was dressed as “Junker Georg,” with beard on his 
chin and sword by iiis side At Erfurt lie had a gooil- 
humoured discussion with a priest in the inn ; and Kessler, 
the Swiss student, tells how he met a stranger sitting in 
the {)arlour of the “ Bear ” at Jena with his hand on the 
hilt of his sword, and reading a small Hebrew Psalter. 
He got to Wittenberg on Friday, March 7th ; spent that 
afU'moon and the next day in discussing tiie situation with 
his frimids Amsdorf, Melauchthon, and Jerome Seburf.* 

On Sunday he appeared in the pulpit, and for eight 
successive days he preached to the people, and the plague 
was stayed. Many things in the movement set agoing by 
Carlstadt met with his approval. He had come to belieye 
in the marriage of the clergy ; be disapproved strongly of 

' This iMilnutim vill b« fonnd io End«^ Dr. Martin ImtMtr* Britf- 
letekmi, iU. 393-395. Ita eflert on LntWa rstarn to Wittonbeig is dis- 
Wisssd st Isngtb by von IWtoId {ZeU»ek>i/t /Mr Kirtkenftaekicktt, xx. ISSIT.), 
Eswena (Lulkar'a Mekktkr, etc., Uslle, 1903), and by Barge (Anirvat 
BmUnMn wm Marirtwlt, Lai]Mig, 1905, p. 41Hlir.). 

* Saa hia tatten to SpalaUii In Rndera, Dr. Jfartin LntAara BrU/kmekmt, 
UL 371, 380. 

* Johaan KaMdar, SaUata (adltad by Kgii and Sehoebr St Gall, 1903). 
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private Masses; he had grave doubts on the subject of 
monastic vows ; but he disapproved of the violence, of the 
importance attached to outward details, and of the use of 
force to advance the Reformation movement : 

“ The Word created heaven and earth and all things ; 
the same Word will also create now, and not we poor sinners. 
Summa summarum, I will preach it, I will talk about it, I 
will write about it, but I will not use force or compulsion 
with anyone ; for faith must be of freewill and unconstrained, 
and must be accepted without compulsion. To marry, to 
do away with images, to become monks or nuns, or tor 
monks and nuns to leave their convents, to eat meat on 
Friday or not to eat it, and other like things— all these are 
open questions, and should not be forbidden by any man. 
If I employ force, what do I gain ? Changes in demeanour, 
outward shows, grimaces, shams, hypocrisies. But what 
becomes of the sincerity of the heart, of faith, of Christian 
love ? All is wanting where these are lacking ; and for the 
rest I would not give the stalk of a pear. What we want 
is the heart, and to win that we must preach the gospel. 
Tlien the wortl will drop into one heart to-day, and to-morrow 
into another, and so will work that each will forsake the 
Mass.” 

He made no personal references; he blamed no in- 
dividuals ; and in the end he was master of the situation. 

When be had won back Wittenberg he made a tour of 
those places in Electoral Saxony where the Wittenboig 
example had been followed. He went to Zwicka u, to 
4iteuberg, and to Gmuma — preaching to thousands of 
people, calming them, and bringing them back to a con- 
servative reformation. 



CHAPTER IV, 


FROM THE DIET OF WORMS TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE FEASANTS* WAR. 

§ 1. Th4 continued sjtreeul of Lutheran Teaching, 

The iin}>erial e<lict issued against Luther at the Diet of 
WoriuB could flcarwly have been stronger than it was,' and 
yet, like many another edict of Einj Hirer and Diet, it 
was wfiolly inelTectiva It could only l>e enforced by the 
individual Estates, who for the most part showetl great 
reluctance to put it into o|K»mtion. It was published in 
the territories of Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, of the 
Elector of Brandfuiburg, of Duke George of Saxony, and of 
the Dukes of liavaria ; hut none of these princes, except 
the Archduke and Duke George, seemed to care much for 
the old religion. In most of the ecclesiastical States the 
authorities were afraid of riots following the publication, 

* Th« edict ftUd : ** In the 6rst we commAiid thet ail, particolirly 
ell {irifieei, eetutee, and etibjecu, shall not, after the expirj of the above 
twenty daya, which bniunato on the 14th of the preaent month of May, 
offer to Luther either shelter, fcml, or drink, or help him in any way with 

word* or deoda, torrcily or openly. On the contrary, wherever you get 
pommHiion of him, you aha)) at once put him in prison and send him to me, 
or, at any rate, iufomi me Uiereof without any delay. For that holy work 
yon ihali he roi^ompensod for your troulde and expenees. likewise you 
ought, in virtue of the holy constitution and ban of our Empire, to deal in 
the following way with idl the partisans, abottors, and {latrous of Luther. 
Tott shall pul them down, and oon fiscal e thehr eatalei to your own proSl, 
unless the said ftersons can prove that they have mendod their ways and 
asked for papa) absolution. Furthermore, wa command, under the afore* 
said penalties^ that iiol>ody shall buy, sell, lead, keep, copy, or print any 
of the writings of Martin lather which have been condemned by our holy 
father the Pope, whether in lAtin or in Oenuau, nor any other of hit wicked 
writingt.*' 
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and did nothing. Tims, in Bi-emen, we are (old that aa 
late as December 1522 the people had never seen the 
edict The cities treated it os carelesslj. The authorities 
in Niimberg, Ulm, Augsburg, and Strassburg posted it up 
publicly as an official document, and took no further 
trouble. In Strassburg the printers went on issuing 
Luther’s books and tracts as fast as their printing- prcsst^s 
could produce them ; and at Constance the jK>pulace 
drove the imperial commissioners from the town when 
they came to publish the edict 

The action of the newly constituted Rtichsrtijimrnt was 
as indecisiva When the disturbances broke out at Witten- 
berg, under Carlstadt and the Zwickau I’rophets, Duke 
George, by playing on the fears of a spread of Hussitisui, 
could get mandates issued to the Elector of Saxony and 
neighbouring bishops to inquire into and crush the dis- 
orders ; but after Luther’s return and the nwtoiation of 
tranquillity his pleadings were inelTectuaL It was in vain 
that he insisted that Luther’s presence in Witteulxsig was 
an insult to the Empire. He was told that the litieh*- 
regiment was able to judge for itself what were insults, and 
that when they saw them they would punish. Archduke 
Ferdinand, the President, doubtless sympathised writh Duke 
Geoige, but he wat^ |)owerlea8 ; the Elector of Saxony had 
the greatest influence, and it was always exerted on the 
side of Luther. 

In January 1522 a new Pope bad been cboeen, who 
took the title of Adrian VL His election was a trium^ 
for the party that confessed the urgent ufied of refonmi. 
and thought that they ought to be efTocted by the 
hierarchy and from within the Church. Adrian was a 
pious man according to his lights, one who felt dee{dy3^ 
corruption which was degrading the Church. He believed 
that the revolt of Luther was a punishment sent by God 
for the sins of the generation. He had been the tutor oi 
Charles v.. and ascended the papal throne with the detW' 
mination to reform corruptions, and Iq liegin his iwforiBi 
by attacking the sousoe of all — the lioman Ourw. I* 
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was a Dominican monk, and bad all the Dominican ideas 
about the need of maintaining medimval theology intact, 
and about the strict maintenance of eccIesiaBtical discipline 
He was as ignorant as his fvedeceesor of the state oi 
matters in Germany, and regarded Lather as another 
Mahomet, who was seducing men from the higher Cltfis- 
tian life by pandering to their fleshly appetites. 

The SeichsreginutU met with the Diet at Niimberg in 
1522—1523, and to this Diet the Pope sent, as nuncio, 
Francesco Cbier^ti, Bishop of Terramo, in the kingdom 
of Naplea The nuncio was given, lengthy instructions, 
which set forth the Pope’s opinion of the corruptions in 
the Church and his intention to cure them, but which 
demanded the delivery of Luther into the hands of the 
Homan Curia, and the punishment of priests, monks, and 
nuns who had broken their vows of celibacy.* Cbier^ti 
was no sooner in Germany than he understood that it 
would be impossible for him to get the Pope’s deman<i 
carried out, and he informed his master of the state of 
mattera When he met the Diet and presented the papal 
reejuests, he was practically answered that Germany bad 
grievancee against Borne, and that they w'ould need to be 
set right ere the Curia could expect to get its behests 
fulfilled. 'They intimated that since the Pope had admitted 
the corruptions in the Church, it was scarcely to be 
expected that they should blame Lather for having pointed 
thenr out They {presented the nuncio with a list of one 
hundred German grievancee against the Boman Curia ; * 
and suggested that the most convenient way of settling 
them would be for the Pope to make ovm: immediately, 
for the public use of Germany, the German annaUs,* and 
that a German Council alioold be held on German soil, and 
within one of the larger German cities. 

* The Pope's inetrueUoBt to hie nnneio «ill tie found in Wrede, Aniteke 
SHeh M aif mkfm mter JTaiwr Mari r., iil MS £ 

* Ootupere Qebhudt, JHt Oravamina dtr JktUaektm Natum, Znd ed., 
Breelan, 1895. 

* The tmnaU$ wma the find year'e etipend u eeeleeiaatiiial beneftoe, 
VnuUy ledRmed »t e Used nto. 

SI* 
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The practical resolt of this fencing at the Diet of 
1522, repeated in 1523, was that the progress of the 
Lutheran movement was not checked. How deeply the 
people of Germany had drunk in the teaching of Luther 
may be learnt from the letters of the nuncio to the Curia, 
and from those of the Archduke Ferdinand to the Emperor. 
Both use the same expression, that “ among a thousand 
men scarcely one could be found untainted by Lutheran 
teaching." 

Adrian Yi, died suddenly after a few months' reign, 
and the ne.xt Pope, Cle ment viL. a Medici and completely 
under the influence of the French king, belongetl to the 
old unreforming party, whcffle only desire was to maintain 
all the corrupting privileges of the Roman Curia. He 
selected and sent to Germany, as his nuncio, Lorenzo 
Campeggio, one of the ablest of Italian diplomatists, to 
negotiate with the Reichsregiment and the Diet which met 
At_Spej.er In 1^24. 

Camp^gio, like his predoceasor, found that the German 
Nation was determinedly hostile to Rome. When be mode 
his oflScioI entry into Augsburg, and raised his hands to 
give the usual benediction to the crowds of people, they 
received the blessing with open derision. He was so im- 
pressed with their attitude, that when be reached Ntlm- 
Ijerg he doffed his official robes and entered the town as 
quietly as possible ; indeed, he received a message from the 
authorities asking him “ to avoid making the sign of the 
crom, or using the benetiiction, seeing how matters then 
stood.” The presence of the Legate seemed to incresse the 
anti-papal zeal of the people. The Pope was openly sicken 
of as Antichrist. Planitz, the energetic comiuisaary of the 
Elector of Saxony, reckoned that nearly four thousand 
people in the city partook of the Sacrament of the Su^^r 
in both kinds, and informs us that anumg Uiem Wire 
members of the BeidutregimefU, and IsabelK Qaem of 
Sweden, the aster of the Emperor. 

Tet (he experienced Italian diplomatist thought 
he could discern dgns more favourable to his maatcir IhsB 
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the preriooe Diet had exhibited. The Seidurtginuint, 
which had hittuarto shielded the Lutheran movement, had 
lost the confidence of many classes of people, and was 
tottering to its falL It had showed itself nnable to enforce 
the Lan^'Peace. It was the princes who had defeated the 
rising of the Free Nohlea nnder Franz von Sickingen ; it 
was the Swabian League, an association always devoted to 
the House of Austria, that had crushed the Franconian 
robber nobles ; and both princes and League were irritated 
at the attempts of the Reveharegiment, which bad endeavonred 
to rob them of tlie fruits of their sncceeses. The cities bad 
been made to bear all the taxation needed to support the 
oontral govemmmit, and the sj^stem of monopolies arising 
from omnbinstionB aimong the great commercial houses had 
been threatened. The cities and the capitalists had made 
a secret agreement with the Emperor, and von Hannart 
bad been sent by the Emperor from Spain to the Diet of 
1524 to work along with the towns for the overthrow of 
the central govenunent The Diet itself luui passed a vote 
of no confidence in the government. In these troubled 
waters a crafty fisher might win some success. 

His success was more apparent than real The Diet of 
1524 did not absolutely refuse to enforce the Edict of 
Worms against Luther and bis followers ; they promised 
to execute it “ as well as they were able, and as far as was 
possible,’’ and the cities bad made it plain that the enforce- 
ment was impossible. >^^,pfhey renewed their demand for a 
Ooaeral Council to meet in a suitable Cerman town to 
settle the afifiurs of the Church in Grermany, and again 
declared that meanwhile nothii^ should be preached 
contrary to the Word of God and the Holy Gospel They 
went Ihrther, and practically resolved that a National 
Council, to deliberate on the condition of the Church in 
Germany, should meet at Speyer in November and make 
interim settlement of ite ecdesiastioal affmrs, to last 
until the meeting of a General Council It is true that) 
owing to the exertions of the nun<m> and of vcm Hnniuurt, 
vtile phrase National Synod was ospitted, and &e meeting 
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was to be one of the Estates of Gormanj at which the 
councillors and learned divines of the various princes were 
to formulate all the disputed points, and to consider anew 
the grievances of the German nation against the Papacy ; 
but neither tiie nuncio nor von Hannart deceived them- 
selves as to the real meaning of the resolution. “ It will 
be a National Council for Germany,” said Hannart in his 
report. Nothing could be more alarming to the Pope. 
Hiere was always a possibility of manning a General 
Council ; but a German National Synod, including a laigc 
number of lay representatives, meeting in a German town, 
foreshadowed an independent National German Cjuirch 
which would insist on separation from the Boman S|^ 
The Pope wrote to Henry vni. of England asking him to 
haurass the German merchants ; he induced the Emperor 
to forbid the proposed meeting of the German States; 
and, what was more important, be instructed his nuncio 
to take steps .secretly to form a league of German princes 
who were still favouiable to maintaining the medieval 
Church with its doctrines, ceremonies, and usages. This 
inaugurated the religious divisions of Germany 

§ 2 . Thf beginningt of Divigion in Otrmany. 

The Diet of .Sjxjyer (1524) may perhaps be taken as 
the beginning of the separation of Germany into two 
opposite camps of Protestant and Roman Catholic, although 
the real parting of the ways actually occurred after the 
Peasants’ War, The overthrow, or at least discrediting 
of the Eticharegiment, placed the management of everything, 
including the settlement of the religions question, in 
hands of the princes, none of whom, with the exoeptkm 
of the Elector of Saxony, cared much i<n the idea of 
nationality; while some of them, however anxioos ^sy 
were, or once had been, for ecclesiastical reforms, wite 
genuinely afraid of the "tumult” which th^ bdisw«| 
might lurk behind any conspicuous changes in ndig^opw 
nsagea Duke Geoige of Saxony, who was keenly aliwln 
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the oorrnptions in the Church, dreaded above all things the 
begumings of a Hussite movement in Germany. He knew 
that an assiduous, penetrating, secret Hussite, or rather 
Taborite projtaganda bad been going on in Germany for 
long. As early as the Leipzig Disputation (1519), when 
John Eck had skilfully forced Luther into the avowal that 
he approved of some things in the Hussite revolt, Duke 
George was seen to put his arms akimbo, to wag his long 
beard, and was heard to ejaculate, “ God help us ! Hie 
plague ! ” A fear of Hussite revolution displays itself in his 
correspondence, and very notably, in his letters to Duke 
John of Saxony and to the Elector about the disturbances 
in Wittenberg. It was a triumph for the Roman Curia 
when its partisans, from Eck onwards, were able to fix the 
stigma of Hussitism on the Lutheran movement; and the 
career of the Zwickau I’rophets, notwithstanding their sup- 
pression by Luther, was, to many, an indication of wliat 
might lie behind the new preaching. When the Peasants’ 
War came in 1525, many of the earlier sympathisers with 
Lather saw in it an indication of the dangers into which 
they fancied that Luther was leading Germany. It is also 
to be noticed that many of the Humanists now began to 
desert the Lutheran cause ; his Augustinian theology made 
them think that he was bent on creating a new Scbokstki 
which seemed to them almost as bad as the old, which thejr 
liad been delighted to see him attack. 

Hie Roman Curia was quick to take advantage of all 
these alarms. Its efforts were so successful, that it was 
soon able to create a Roman Catholic Par^ among the 
Sontl) German princes, and to secure its steadfastness by pro- 
mising a few concessions, and by permitting the anthoritiee 
to retain for the secular uses of their States about one-fiftb 
of the ecclsedastical revenues in each State. Hie leading 
States in this Roman Catholic federation were Austria and 
Bavaria, and so long as Duke George lived. Ducal Saxony 
in middle Germany. This naturally j»]Ued fortb a..dis: 
tinotly Lutherw jp^y, no longer national, which included 
the Mwtor of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Mar- 
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graf of Brandenburg, his brother Albert, and many othera 
Albert was at the head of the Teutonic Order in East 
Prussia. He secularised his semi-ecclesiastical principality, 
became the first Duke of Prussia, and his State from the 
b^inning adopted the evangelical faith. 

It was not until the Peasants' War was over that this 
division was clearly manifested. The Keformation had 
spread in simple natural fashion, without any attempt at 
concerted action, or any design to impose a new and 
^ uniform order of public worship, or to make changes in 
ecclesiastical government, Luther himself wfis not without 
hopes that the great ecclesiastical principalities might 
become secular lordships, that the bishops would assume 
the lead in ecclesiastical reform, and that there would lie 
a great National Church in Germany, with little external 
change — enough only to permit the evangelical preaching 
and teaching. It is true that the Erftperor had shown 
clearly his position by sending martyrs to the stake in the 
Netherlands, and that symptoms of division had begun to 
manifest themselves during 1524, as we have seen. StiD 
these things did not prevent such an experienced statesman 
as the Elector of &xony from confidently expecting a 
peaceful and, so far as Germany was concerned, a 
unanimous and hearty filiation of the religious difficultm 
The storm burst suddenly which was to shatter these 
optimistic expectations, and to change fundamentally the 
whole course of the Lutheran Reformation. This was the 
Peasants' War. 

§ 3. Tkt Peamntn' War} > 

From one point of view this insurrection was simply 
the last, the most extensive, and the most disastroiis of 

^ Souacst*: Baobiaod, QueUm tmr OtHhiehU Bmwtrnkrkgm Oi 
Ohr^Sekwttlm (Statlgirt, 1S77} ; DU AriikA dsr $ 6 $rmkwiM 9 Am^ 
Bmmm (Kemptaii, ISM) ; AHen smr OeichUhU det Bmmr nk r U ff m am CNbf* 
S^wabm (Fr^borg, 3881} ; B«gsr, JSwr OmkkkU dUt BamrakrUffm madk 
UrkmUUm m KarUrmkt (in Formkm^ mr dmOmh/m fulA 

tri.-xxiL, GSUingsa, 1882) ; Byhiotr, €lmm4k im MammikrU§m 
Ckrmikm^ vii 1902}| WtlOsiiv MmtmiaHm mm ffmekUkU dm 
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thoHe revolts which, we have already seen, had been 
almost chronic in Germany during the later decades of the 
fifteenth and in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
All the social and economic causes which produced them * 
were increasingly active in 1524-1525. It is easy to 
show, as many Lutheran Church historians have done with 
elaborate core, that the Ileformation under Luther had 
nothing in common with the sudden and unex[iected revolt, 
— as easy as to prove that there was little in common 
between the " Spiritual Poverty " of Francis of Assisi and 
the vulgar communism of the Brethren and Sisters of ike 
Free Spiril, Ijctween the doctrines of Wiclif and the 
gigantic labour strike headed by Wat Tyler and Priest 
Ball, between the teaching of Hues and the extreme Taborite 
fanatica But the fact remains that the voice of Luther 
awoke echoes whereof he never dreamt, and that its effects 
cannot be measured by some changes in doctrine, or by a 
reformation in ecclesiastical organisation. The times of 
the Beformation were rij)e for revolution, and the words 
of the bold preacher, coming when all men were restless 
and most men were oppressed, appealing especially to those 
who felt the burden heavy and the yoke galling, were 
followed by far-resounding reverberationa Besides, Luther's 
message was democratia It destroyed the aristocracy of 
the saints, it levelled the barriers between the layman and 
the priest, it taught the equality of all men before God, 
and the right of every man of faith to stand in God's 
presence whatever be his rank and condition of life. He 
hod not confined himself to preaching a new theology. 
His message was eminently practicaL In his Aftpeal to 

(Chenmitx^ 17&1-1794); Vogt, />»e dm SehwSbMum 

BMmdm Bauptmmn*, ISi4^ISS7 (Augsburg, 1B79'“1S83). 

Latrh Booes : Zimiuurmann, Jlfyemrin4 Omekiekk dm grusum 

S vok (Stuttgirti 1856) ; E. Belfuii Bax, Th$ Beamnis* Wwr In 
Ckrmany (Loudon, 1899) j Knuttkjr, C&mmwmsm 1m CknlnU Mwrop$ in tks 
timt §fth4 J^ 0 rmiiiim (l/>udon,l897} ; Stem, Du Socialism dmr Btf&rmm* 
iimmmU (Berlin, 1888). The litereture on the Pe«a«ut«' Wer ii 
•xteneive. 

^ Ompere ebore, p. 198» 
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tht NobUUy of llu German Nation, Luther had voiced Jdl 
the grievances of Geruiany, had touched upon almost all 
the open sores of the time, and had foretold disasters not 
very far off. 

Nor must it be forgotten that no great leader ever 
dung about wild words in such a reckless way. Luther had 
the gift of strong smiting phrases, of words which seemed 
to cleave to the very heart of things, of images which lit 
up a subject with the vividness of a dash of lightning. 
He launched tracts and pamphlets from the press about 
almost everything, — written for the most pert on the spur 
of the moment, and when the dre burned. His words fell 
into souls full of the fermenting passions of the times. 
They drank in with eagerness the thoughts that all men 
were equal before God, and that there are divine com- 
mands about the brotherhood of mankind of more 
importance than all human legislation. They refused to 
believe that such golden ideas belonged to the realm of 
spiritual life alone, or that the only prescriptions which 
denied the rights of the common man were the decrees 
of the Eoman Curia. Hie successful revolts of the Swiss 
peasants, the wonderful victories of Zisoa, the people’s 
leadin', in the near Bohemian lands, were illustrations, they 
thought, of how Luther’s sledge-hammer words could be 
translated into corresponding deeds. 

Other teachings besidee Luther's were listened ta 
Many of the Humanists, professed disciples of Plato, 
expounded to friends or in their class-rooms the com- 
monistic dreams of the BepubUe, and published Uiopia$ 
like the brilliant sketch of the ideal commonwealth wbhdi 
came from the pen of Thomas More. Hiese spseolations 
“of the Chair” wme listened to by the “iraadflxiag 
students,” and were retailed, with forcible illa8tiatioDii» in 
a way undreamt of 1^ their scholarly authors, to aadisiieiS - 
of artisans and peasants who were mors than ready to fhm 
them unexpected applicationa^ 

* LindMj, oMf Oermaa E^onMdMi (EShabargh, IMO), lit it ; 
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The influence of popular astrology must not be 
foi^gotten ; for the aatrologisto were powerful among all 
claaaee of society, in the palaces of the princes, in the 
houses of the burghers, and at the peasant market 
gatherings and church alea In these days they were 
busy pointing out heavenly portents, and foretelling 
calamities and ptjpular risings.* ' 

Tlic missionaries of the movement belonged to all sorts 
and conditions of men — poor priests sympathising with 
Uie grievances of their parishioners; wandering monks 
who had deserted their convents, especially those belongii^ 
to the Franciscan Order ; poor students on their way from 
University to University ; artisans, travelling in German 
fashion from one centre of their trade to another. They 
found their audiences on the village greens under the lime 
trees, or in the public-houses in the lower parts of the 
towns. They talked the rude language of the people, and 
garnished their discourse with many a scriptural quotation. 
They read to excited audiences small pamphlets and 
broadsides, printed in thick letters on coarse paper, which 
discussed the burning questions of the day. 

The revolt began tmexpectedly, and without nny pre- 
concerted preparation or formulation of demands, in June 
1524, when a thousand peasants belonging to the estate 
of Count Sigismund of Lnpfen rose in rebellion against 
thmr lord at Stiihlingen, a few miles to the north-west of 
SebaffhauseQ, and put themselves under the leadership vi 
Bbns Muller, an old landsknecht MUller led his peasants, 
one of them carrying a fli^ blazoned with the imperial 
coloiua ol red, black, and yellow, to the little town of 
Waldshat, about half-way between Sebaflhausen and BaseL 
Tim people of the town fraternised with the peasanta, and 
the formidable ** Evangelioal Brotherhood " was rither. 
formed tbmi or the roots of it were planted. The news 
spread fast, east and west The peasants of tiie districts 
round about the Lake of Constance — ^in the Allgao, the 

* Friadiieli, mmd tdtr dit Jitrofogm tUt Awitpe ’ 

Btfmrmatfm wnd VrMm- dm .BwiwiiiWiiiit, NBaolMn, 1864. 
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Klet^gaa, the Hegsa, and Villingen — rose in rebellion. 
The revolt spread northwards into Lower Swabia, and the 
peasants of* Leiphen, led by Jacob Wehe, were joined by 
some of the troops of Tmchsess, the general of the Swabian 
League The peasants of Salzburg, Styria, and the Tyrol 
rose. These three eastern risings had most staying power 
in them. The Salzbiug peasants besieged the Cardinal 
Archbishop in his castle ; they were not reduced till the 
spring of 1626, and only after having extorted conces- 
sions from their over-lorda Tlio Tyrolese peasants, under 
their wise leader, Micliael Gaismeyer, shut up Archduke 
Ferdinand in Innsbruck, and in the end gained 8u))stantial 
concessiona The rising in Styria was a very strong one ; 
it lasted till 1526, and was eventually put down by bring- 
ing Bohemian troope into the country. From Swabia the 
flames of insurrection spread into Franconia, where a {Krr- 
tion of the insurgents were led by an escaped criminal, the 
notorious Jaklein Bobrbach. It was this band which per- 
petrated the wanton massacre of Weinsberg, the one out- 
shading atrocity of the insurrection. The band and the 
deed weicT reported by the resi of the insurgents. Thomas 
Miinzer, who, banished from Zwickau and then from 
Alstedt, had settled in Mnhlhausen, his heart aflame with 
the wrongs of the commonalty, preached insurrection to the 
peasants in Thiiringen. He issued fiery proclamations: 

“ Arise ! Fight the battle of the Jjord ! On ! On ! On ! 
The wicked tremble when they hear of you. On ! On ! On 1 
Be pitilem although Esau gives you fair words (Gen. xxxiiiX 
Heed not the groans of the godless ; they will beg, weep, 
and entreat you for pity like children. Show them no 
mercy, as God commanded to Moses (Deut. vii.), and as He 
has revealed the same to us. Bouse up the towns and the 
villages ; above aU, rouse the miners. ... On ! On 1 On ! 
while the fire is burning let not the blood cool on yotir 
swords I Smite pinke-pank on the anvil of Nimrod I Over- 
turn their towers to the foundation; while. one of them 
lives you will not be free from the fear of man, WMle 
they reign over you it is of no use to speak of the fear of 
Goi On ! while it is day 1 God is with you." 
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The woit]ii were meant to rouse the miners of Mai^eld. 
They failed in their original intention, bat they sent bands 
of armed insurgents through Thilrhigen and the fiarz, and 
within fourteen days about forty convents and monasteries 
were destroyed, and the inmates (many of them poor 
women with no homes to return to) were sent adrift 

The revolt spread like a conflagration, one province 
catching fire from another, until in the early spring 
months of 1526 almost all Germany was in uproar. The 
only districts which escaped were Bavaria in the south, 
Hesse, and the north and north-east provinces. The insur- 
gents were not peasants only. The poorer population of 
many of the towns fniteniise*! with the insurgents, and com- 
pelled the civic authorities to admit tliem v/ithin their walla 

4. Tht Twelrt ArtieUs 

Statements of grievances were published which, natur- 
ally, bore a strong resemblance to those issued in the 
earlier social uprisinga The countrymen complained of 
the continuous appropriation of the woodlands by the pro- 
prietors, and that they were not allowed to fish in the 
streams or to kill game in their fields. They denounced 
Uie proprietors’ practice of compelling his peasants to do all 
manner of unstipulated service for him without payment 
—-to repair his roads, to assist at bis bunts, to draw his 
ftdi-ponds. They said that their crops were ruined by 
game which they were not aUowed to kill, and by hunters 
in pnrsnit of game; that the landlord led his streams 
across ^eir meadow land, and deprived them of water for 
irrigation. They protested against arbitrary punishments, 
unknown to the old oonsuetudinary villi^ law-courts 
i^HaimgeriiikU), 

They formulated their demands for justioe in various 
series of articles, all of which had common features, but 
oontdined some striking differenoes. Some dwelt more on 
the grievances of the peasants,* others voiosd the demands 
of the working classes of the towns, ethers again contained 
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traces of the political aspirations of the more educated 
leaders of the movement. Almost all protest that they 
ask for nothing contrary to the requirements of just 
authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical, nor to the gospel 
of Christ i^The peasants declared that each village com- 
munity shomd be at liberty to choose its own pastor, 
and to dismiss him if he proved to bo unsatisfactory ; 
that while they were willing to pay the great tithes 
(t.«. a tenth of the produce of the crops), the lesser tithes 
(%.«. a tenth of the eggs, lambs, foals, etc.) should no 
longer be exacted ; ,^that tiiese great tithes should be 
reserved to pay the village priest’s stipend, and that 
what remained over should go to support the poor ; that, 
since God had made all men free, serfdom should, be 
abolished ; and that, while they were willing to oliey lawful 
authority, peasants ought not to l>e called on to submit 
to the arbitrary commands of their landlords. They 

insisted that they had a right to fish in the streams (not 
in fish-ponds), to kill game and wild binls, for these were 
public property. They demanded that the woodlands, 
meadows, and ploughlands which had once belonged to 
the village community, but which had been appropriated 
by the landlords, should be restored. They insisted that 
arbitrary 8er\'ice8 of every kind should be abolished, and 
that whatever services, l)cyond the old feudal dues, wssce 
demanded, should be paid for in wages. They called foar 
the abolition of the usf^c whereby the landlord was |MKv 
mitted, in the name of death-duty, to seize on the mort 
valuable chattel of the deceased tenant ; and for the crea- 
tion of impartial courts of justice in the oountry distnbiS. 
They concluded by asking that all their demands shonki 
be tested by the word of God, and that if any of ttiSQi 
should be found to be opposed to its teaching, it sbonid !• 
rejected.’ 

The townspeople asked that all daas privikgw liinald 
be abolished in civic and ecclesiastical appoii^ontsi UMi 

> Cf. «'Tlw Tmlv* Peuant Artictw” in EmO tUUk, MOm 'J P »lil»i l i ll 
UluM/rtOiitg MeiUeml tmi Maiem ffiMorjf, p, SIS 
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the administration of jostioe in the town’s courts should 
be improved ; that the local taxation should be readjusted ; 
that all the inhabitants should be permitted to vote for 
the election of the councillors ; and that better provision 
should be made for the care of the poor. Some of the 
more ambitious manifestoes contained demands for a 
thorough reconstruction of the entire administration of the 
Empire, on a scheme which involved the overthrow of all 
feudal courts of justice, and contemplated a series of im- 
perial judicatories, rising from revived CJommunal Courts 
to a central Ifnperial Court of Appeal for the whole 
Empire. Some manifestoes demanded a unification of the 
coinage, weights, and measures throughout the Empire ; a 
confiscation of ecclesiastical endowments for the purpose 
of lessening taxation, and for the redemption of feudal 
dues ; a uniform rate of taxes and customs duties ; re- 
straint to be placed on the operations of the great capital- 
ists ; the regulation of commerce and trade by law ; and 
the admission of representatives from all classa* in tlie 
community into the public administration. In every caw 
the Emperor was regarded as the Lord i’ammount. There 
were also declarations of the sovereignty of the people, 
made in such a way as to suggest that the writings of 
MarsUins of Padua had been studied by some of the leaders 
amoi^ Urn insurgents. The most famous of all these 
declarations was the Twelve Articles. The document 
was adopted by delegates from several of the insniree- 
tionary iMuids, which met at Memmingen in Upper Swabia, 
to unite upon a common basis of action. If not actually 
drafted by Sobappeler, a friend of Zwingli, &e articles 
were pro^ly inspired by him. These Twelve Articles 
gave something like unity to the movement ; although it 
must be remembered that doenments bearing the title do 
not always agree. The main tiiot^ht with the peasant 
was to secure a fair share of^tbejiasl. eenurity of t 

and din^nthm of feu^l serviludg^ and the idea o f th e | 
artisan was to obtain full civic privleges and an ^equain I 
representation of his dass on t^ cit ^ oo jfflcU. 
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I 5. Tht Suppression of the Revolt, 

During the earlier months of 1525 the rising carried 
eyerythiug before it. Many of the smaller towns made 
common cause with the petusants ; indeed, it was feared 
that all the towns of Swabia might unite in supporting 
the movement. I’rominent nobles were forced to join the 
“ Evangelical Brotherhood ” which had been formally con- 
stituted at Memmingen (March 7 th). Princes, like the 

Cardinal Elector of Mainz and the Bishop of Wiirzburg, 
had to come to terms, with the insurgents. Cermany had 
been denuded of soldiers, drafted to take part in the 
Italian wars of Charles v. The ruling powers engaged 
the insurgents in negotiations simply for the purpose of 
gaming time, as was afterwards seen. But the rising had 
no solidity in it, nor did it pro<iuc.e, save in the Tyrol, any 
le^er capable of edcctually controlling his followers and 
of giving practical result to their efforta The insurgents 
became demoralised after their first successes, and the 
whole movement had begun to show signs of dissolution 
before the princes had recovered from their terror. Philip 
of Hesse aided the Elector of Saxony (John, for Fredeiiok ^ 
had died during the insurrection) to crush Mtinaer at 
Frankenhausen (May 15tb, 1525), the town of MiiU* 
hausen was taken, and deprived of its privilegea aa an 
imperial city, and the revolt was crushed,, in Noi^ 
Germany. 

Geo^ Truchsess, the general of the Swabian League, 
bis army strengthened by merceuaries returning to Qtee- 
many after the battle of Pavia, mastered the bands in 
Swabia and in Franconia. The Elsass revolt was sap- 
prossed with greet ferocity by Duke Anthony of Lartaioa. 
None of the German princes allowed any considaiatiou <X 
mercy to their revolting subjects saye tihe- 
Frederick and Philip of Hesse. The form^, on his diWltll- 
bed, bemugfat his brother to deal leniently with 
misguided people; Philip's peasantiy had fewer maMen 
to complain of than had those of any other peovilMe. 
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the Landgrave discussed their grievances with them, and 
made concessions which effectually prevented any revolt. 
Everywhere else, save in the Tyrol, the revolt was crushed 
with merciless severity, and between 100,000 and 150,000 
of the insurgents perished on the field or elsewhere. The 
insurrection maintained itself in the Tyrol, in Salsburg, 
and in Styria until the spring of 1526 ; in all other dis- 
tricts of Germany the insurgents were crushed before the 
close of 1525. N<^ attempt was made to cure the ills 

which led to the rising. The oppression of the peasantry 
was intensified. The l^t vestiges of local self-government 
were destroyed, and the unfortunate people were doomed 
for generations to exist in the lowest d^radation. The 
year 1525 ans one of the saddest in the annals of the 
German Fatherland, 

The Peasants' War had a profound, lasting, and disas- 
trous effect on the Reformation movement in Germany. It 
affected Luther personaUy, and that in a way which could 
not fail to react upon the cause which he conspicuously 
led. It checked the spread of the Reformation tl^ughout 
the Nltple . ol Genoany. It threw the guidance of the 
movement into the hands of the evangelical princes, and 
destroyed the hope that it might give birth to a reformed 
Nati<mal Genuau Church. 

6. Lvl/ur and the Peasants’ War. 

Hie effect of the rising upon Luther’s own character 
and future conduct was too important for us to entirely 
pass over his personal relations to the peasants and their 
revolt. He was a peasant’s son. *' My father, my grand- 
father, my forebears, were all genuine peasants,” he was 
aooustom^ to say. He bad seen and j^tied the opjnression 
of Uie peasant class, and bad denounced it in his own 
trenchant fashion. He had reproved the greed of the 
landlords, whmi he said that if the peasant's land produced 
as many ooina as ears of com, th« profit would go to the 
landlord only. He bad publicly expreeeed hie approval ot 
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many of the proposals in the Twelve Articles long before 
tiiey had been formulated and adopted at Memmingen in 
March 1525, and had advocated a return to the old com- 
munal laws or usages of Germany. He formally declared his 
agreement with the substance of the Twelve Articles after 
they had become the “ charter ” of the revolt But Luther, 
rightly or wrongly, held that no real good could come from 
armed insurrection. He believed with all the tenacity of 
his nature, that while there might be two roads to reform, 
the way of peace, and the way of war, the pathway of 
peace was the only one, which would lead to lasting benefit 
After the storm burst he risked his life over and over 
again in visits he paid to the disaffected districts, to warn 
the people of the dangers they were running. After 
Miinzer’s attempt to rouse the miners of Mansfeld, and 
carry fire and sword into the district where his parents 
were living, Luther made one last attempt to bring the 
misguided people to a more reasonable course He made a 
preaching tour through the disaffected districts. He went 
west from Eisleben to Stolberg (April 2lBt, 1525); thence 
to Nordhausen, where Mtinzer’s sympathisers rang the 
bells to drown his voice ; south to Erfurt (April 28tb) ; 
north again to the fertile valley of the Qolden Aue 
and to Wallhausen (May 1st); south again to Weimar 
(May 3rd), where nemi reached him that his Elector 
was dying, and that he had expressed the wish to see 
him, — a message which reached him too late. It was 
on this journey, or shortly after his return to Witten- 
berg (May 6 th), that Luther wrote his vehement tra^ 
Against the murdering, thieving hordes oj /Vaacmtl He 
wrote it while his mind was full of Munz^r’s 0*14 i* 
slaughter, when the danger was at its height, with all 
the sights and sounds of destruction Mad turmoil in eye 
and ear, while it still hung in the balance whether ^ 
insurgent bands might not carry ail before than. In 
this terrible pamphlet Luther hounded on the princes In 
crush the rising. It is this pamplilet. tH eatenuatij^ 
cirenmstanoes being taken into account, whk^ 
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ever remain an ineffaceable stain on his noble life and 
career.^ 

As for himselt the Peasants' War imprinted in him 
a deep distrust of all who had any connection with the 
rising* He had not forgotten Carlstadt's action at Witten* 
berg in 1621-1522» and when Carlstadt was found 
attempting to preach the insurrection in Franconia and 
Swabia, Luther never forgave him* His deep-rooted and 
unquenchable suspicion of Zwingli may he traced back to 
his discovery that friends of tlie Zurich Reformer bad 
been at Metitmingen, had aided the j^volutionary delegates 
to draft the Twelve Articles, and bad induced them to 
shelter themselves under the shield of a religious Reforma* 
tioa ^VTiat is perhaps more important, the Peasants* War 
gave to Luther a deep and abiding distrust of the ** common 
man which was altogether lacking in the earlier stages 
of his career, which made him prevent every effort to 
give anything like a democratic ecclesiastical organisation 
to the Evangelical Church, and which led him to bind his 
Reformation in the chains of secular control to the extent 
of r^rding the secular authority as possessing a quasi* 
episco^ial function.* It is probably true that he saved 
the Reformation in Germany by cutting it loose from the 
revolutionary movement ; but the wrench left marks on 
his own character as well as on that of the movement he 
beaded. Luther's enemies were quick to make capital out 
of his relations with the peasants, and Emser compared 
him to Pilate, who washed bis bands after betraying Jesus 
to the Jewa 

^ All«r tpetklDg abatit the dutiiee of the euHioiitiee, he proeeede : ** I& 
the oiM of to iafufgent, every nuui in both Judge and ezecutiooer* There* 
foie, whoerer oea ehotiid knock down, itreti|^e, and eteh each publicly or 
privately, end think nothing eo venomooi, pmldoni, and deviliah as an 
ineuigent . . * Such wonderful ttmee are these, that a ptinoe oan merit 
heav^ better with bloodshed than another w*4li prayer.** 

* Luther dlnsiiaded the Landgrave of Heme hem pennanently edoptiiig 
the dvinooratio eoolesiaaitloal conelitntioii dieited by Franda Lambert for 
the Churoh of Heeio in lfi2S. The rejected oonatitutioii has been printed 
by Eiohter in hie Din mmgdmhm KirthmurrdMu»$f€n dm 
(Wmmnft 1S46), i. 
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"§ 7. Chrmany divided into two separate Camjpe* 

The insurrection, altogether a|)art from its personal 
effects on Luther, had a profound influence on the whole of 
the German Reformation. Some princes who had hitherto 
favoured the Romanist side were confinno<l in their opj) 08 i- 
tion ; others who had hesitated, definitely abandoned the 
cause of Reform. For both, it seemed that a social revolu- 
tion of a desperate kind lay behind tlie Protestant Re- 
foimation. Many an innocent preacher of the new faith 
perished in the disturbances — souglit out and slain by the 
princes as an instigator of the rebellion. Duke Anthony 
of Lorraine, for example, in his suppression of the revolt 
in Elsass, made no conceivlment of his belief that evangelical 
preachers were the cause of the rising, and butchered them 
without mercy when he could discover them. The Curia 
found that the Peasants’ War was an admirable text to preach 
from when they insisted that Luther was another Huss, and 
that the movement which he led was a revival of the 
ecclesiastical and social communism of the extreme Hussites 
(Taborites); that all who attacked the Church of Rome 
were engaged in attempting to destroy the bases of society. 
It was after the Peasants' War that the Roman Catholic 
League of princes grew strong in numbers and in cohesion. 

The result of the war also showed that the one strong 
political element in Germany waw the princedom. The 
Beichsreyimentf which still preserved a precarious existenoSi 
had shown that it had no power to cope with the dis- 
turbances, and its attempts at mediation had been treated 
with contempt. From this year, 1526, the political destiny 
of the land was distinctly seen to be definitely shaping for 
territorial centralisation round the greater princes and 
nobles* It was inevitable that the conservative religioas 
Reformation should follow the lines of political growth, 
with the result that there could not be a National 
Evangelical Church of Germany. It could only find 
outcome in territorial Churches under the rule and pro- 
tection of those princes who from motives of religion 
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aod conscience had adopted the prindplM which Lather 
preached. 

The more radical religiotm movement broke ap into 
fn^mente, and reappeared in the goise of the maligned 
and persecuted Anabaptists, — a name which embraced a 
veiy wide variety of religious opinions, — some of whom 
appropriated to tbemselves the aspirations of the social 
revolution wbicb bad been crushed by tbe princes. The 
conservative and Lutheran Reformation found its main 
elements of strength in the middle classes of Germany; 
whUe tbe Anabaptists had their largest following among 
the artisans and working men of the towna 

The terrors of the time separated Germany into two 
hostile camps — the one accepting and tbe other rejecting 
tbe ecclesiastical Reformation, which ceased to be a national 
movement in any real sense of the word. 



ciiapti!:r V. 


FROM THE DIET OF SPEYER, 1526. TO TUB 
RELIGIOUS PEACE OF AUGSBURG, 1555. 

§ 1. Tht Dut of Speyer, 1626} 

When Germany emerged from the social revolution in the 
end of 1625, it soon became apj^arent that the religious 
question remained unsettled, and was dividing the country 
into two parties whose differences had beciiiue visibly 
accentuated, and that both held as strongly as ever to 
their distinctive principles. Perhaps one of the reasmis 
for the increased strain was the conduct of many of the 
Romanist princes in suppressing the rebellion. The 
victories of the Swabian I^gue in South Germany were 
everywhere followed by religious persocutioa Men were 
condemned to confiscation of goods or to death, not for 
rebellion, for they had never taken part in the rising, but 
for their confessed attachment to Lutheran teaching. The 
Lutheran preachers were special objects of attack Aiehili, 
who acted as a provost- marshal to the Swabian League, 
made himself conspicuous by plundering, mulcting, and 

^ SouRCJSB (betides those given in earlier chsptein) : Kej. ** Ans)<MH«Hii sur 
Geschichte des ReicbsUgs so Speier im Jehr 152S IJMlKkrifl f&r Airttlin* 
geechichUy viii. is. xiu) ; Friedensbiirg, twm BrUfmeehml miMkm 

Hertzog Georg von Saokam und Landgraf Philip von Hemm {Nemr ArdMut 
ftkr Omh, yL) ; BsUn, OUmontii VII, Bpiotolm (val. i. of Mmmm^ 
SaeeuliXVI, Eidoriam UlustraiUiay Innsbruck, 1SS&}; OssaovSt 
Carlo V, cmd CUmonU VII. Florence, ISSS) ; Lsns, Corregpmidmm 

dee Kaieen Karl F. (Lidpxig, 1846) ; Brmdford, CorretgHmdmm if CkmAe$V, 
(London, 1860). 
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putting them to dtuith. It is said that be hong forty 
Lutheran pastors on the trees by the roadside in one small 
district. The Boman Catholic princes had banded them- 
selves together for mutual defence as early as July 1525. 
The more influential members of this league were Duke 
George of Saxony, the Electors of Brandenburg and Mainz, 
and Duke Henry of Brunswick- WolfenbiitteL Duke Henry 
was selected to inform the Emperor of what they had done, 
and to secure his sympathy and support He told Charles v. 
that the league had been formed “ agaidst the Lutherans in 
case they should attempt by force or*canning to gain them 
over to their unbelief.'* 

On the other band, the Protestant princes had a mutual 
understanding — it does not seem to have been a definite 
league — to defend one another against any attack upon 
their faith. The leaders were John of Saxony, Philip of 
Hesse, Dukes Otto, Ernest, and Francis of Brunswick- 
Liineberg, and the Counts of Mansfeld. Philip of Hesse 
was the soul of the union. They could count on the 
support of many of the imperial cities, some of them, such 
os Niimbcrg, being in districts where the country lying 
around was ruled by Bomanist princes. 

The Diet, which met at Augsburg in 1525, was veiy 
thinly attended, and both parties waited for the Diet which 
was to be held at Sjxjyer in the fallowing year. 

There never had been any doubt about the position and 
opinions of the Emperor on the religious question. He 
had stated them emphatically at the Diet of Worms. He 
bad been educated in the beliefs of medieval Catholicism ; 
be valued the ceremonies and usages of the mediteval 
worship ; he understood no other ecclesiastical polity ; he 
believed that the Bishop of Borne was the h(^ of the 
Church on earth ; he had consistently persecuted Protertants 
in his hereditary dominions from the beginning ; he desired 
the execution of the Edict of Worms against Luther. If^ 
he had remained in Germany, all bis personal and official s 
influence would have been thrown into the scale against* 
the evangtdioal faith. Troubles in Spain, and the proeeon- 
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tion of the war against Francis of France had prevented 
his presence in Germany after his first brief visit. He 
bad now conquered and taken Francis prisoner at the 
battle of Pavia. The terms of the iWty of Madrid 
bound Francis to assist Charles in suppressing Lutheranism 
and other pernicious sects in Germany, and when it was 
signed the Emperor seemed free to crush the German 
Protestants. But his very success was against him; 
papal diplomsmy wove another web around liim ; be was 
still unable to visit the Fatherland, and the religious 
question had to be discussed at Speyer in bis absence. 

When the Diet met, the national hostility to Home 
showed no signs of abatement. The subject of German 
grievances against the Curia was again revived, and it was 
allied that the chief causes of the Peasants’ War were the 
merciless exactions of clerical landholders. Perhaps this 
opinion was justified by the fact that the condition of 
the peasantry on the lands of monasteries and of bishops 
was notoriously worse than that of those under secular 
proprietors ; and that, while the clerical landholders had 
done little to subdue the rebels, they had been mercUess 
after the insui^ents had been subdued. There was truth 
enough in the charge to make it a sufficient answer to the 
accusation that the social revolution bad been the outcome 
of Luther’s teaching. 

Ferdinand of Austria presided in his brother’s absence, 
and, acting on the Emperor’s instructions, be demanded 
the enforcement of the ^ict of Worms and a decree of 
the Diet to forbid all innovations in worship and in doo- 
trina He promised that if these imperial demands were 
granted, the Emperor would induce the Pope to call a 
General Council for the definite settlement of the reUgHHOs 
difficultiea But the Diet was not inclined to ado^ the 
su^estiona The Emperor was at war with the JPope. 
Many of the clerical members felt themselves to be hi e 
delicate position, and did not attend. Ihe Lntbenm 
pathisCTS were in a majority, and the delates from the] 
cities insisted that it was impossible to enforoe the Bdiet 
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of Worms. The Committee of Princes * proposed to settle 
the religious question by a compromise which was almost 
wholly favourable to the Beformatiou. They suggested 
tliat the marri^ of priests, giving the cup to the laity, 
the use of German as well as Latin in the baptismal and 
communion services, should be reoo^ised ; that all private 
Masses should be abolished ; that the number of ecclem- 
astical holy days should be largely reduced ; and that in the 
exposition of Holy Writ the rule ought to be that scripture 
should be interpreted by scriptnra After a good deal of 
fencing, the Diet finally resolved on a delivwance which 
provided that the word of God should be preached with- 
out disturbance, that indemnity should be granted for past 
offences against the Edict of Worms, and that, until the 
meeting of a General Council to be held in a German city 
each State should so live as it hojied to answer for its con- 
duct to God and to the Emperor. 

The decision was a triumph for the territorial system 
as well as for the Reformation, and foreshadowed the per- 
manent religious peace of Augsburg (1555)i It is difficult 
to see how either Charles or Ferdinand could liave accepted 
it Their acquiescence was prolmbly due to the fact that 
|ihe Emperor was then at war with the Pope (the sack of 
Rome under the Constable Bourbon took place on May 
6th, 1527), and that the threat of a German ecclesiastical 
revolt was a good weapon to use against His Holinesa 
Ferdinand was negotiating for election to the crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and dared not offend his German 
subjecta Both brothers looked on any concessions to the 
Oemuvu Lutherans as temporary compromises to be with- 
drawn as soon as they were able to enforce their own 
viewa 

The Protestant States and cities at once interpreted 
this decision of the Diet to mean that they had the legal 
ri^t to oi^^iee territorial Churches and to introduce such 

* Tli» Diat WM ftccustomeii to appoint a Committee of PrtnoM to put ig 
•hape their more important ordinencee. Hie ordineaee wee e^ed i 

"reeeH.** 
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changes into public worship as would bring it into harmony 
with their evangelical beliefa^ The latent evangelical feel- 
ing at once manifested itself. Almost all North Germany, 
except Brandenburg, Ducal Saxony, and Brunswick-Wolfen- 
btittel, became Lutheran within three yeara Still it has to 
be noticed that the legal recognition was accorded to the 
secular authorities, and that a ruling prince, who had no 
very settled religious convictions, might change the religion 
of his principality from political or selfish motivea It 
became evident in 1529 that politick feeling or fear of the 
Emperor was ly^ich stronger than resolutions to supjwrt 
the evangelical Reformation. 

Soon after the Diet, Philip of Hesse committed a 
political blunder which, in the opinion of many of his 
evangelical friends, involved disloyalty to the f'atherland, 
made them chary of associating themselves with him, and 
greatly weakened the Protestant party. For most of these 
North German princes, in spite of their clinging to the 
disruptive territorial principle, had a rugged conscientious 
patriotism which made them feel that no good German 
should seek the aid of France or make alliance with a 
Czech. Many of the Roman Catholic princes, irritated at 
the spread and organisation of Lutheranism which followed 
the decision of the Diet of 1526, had been persecuting by 
confiscation of goods and by death their Lutheran subjectit 
The Landgrave had married the daughter of Duke George 
of Saxony, and he knew that his father-in-law was con- 
tinually uttering threats against the Elector of Saxony. 
Brooding over these things, Philip became gradually con- 
vinced that the Romanist princes were planning a deadly 
assault on the Lutherans, and that first the Elector and 
then he himself would be attacked and their territories 
partitioned among the conquerora He had no proof, hut 
his suspicions were strong. Chance brought him in contad^ 
with Otto von Pack, the steward of the Chancery of Ducuyi 
Saxony, who, on being questioned, admitted that the sili- 

^ A descnfitian of ttw changes in ofgaoiaattoii and womhip btroduoid 
after the decision of the Diet of 1526 is reserfod for a Mpamte oiiaptcr* 
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picionn of Philip were correct, and promised to procure a 
copy of the treaty. Pack was a scoondreL No such 
treaty existed. He forged a document which he declared 
to be a copy of a genuine treaty, and got 4000 gulden for 
his pains. Philip took the forgery to the Elector of Saxonj 
and to Luther, both of whom had no doubt of its genuine 
character. They both, however, refused to agree to Philip’i 
plan of seeking assistance outside the Empire. The Land- 
grave believed the situation too dangerous to be faced 
passively. He tried to secure the assistance of Francis of 
France and of Zapolya, the determined opponent of the 
House of Austria in Hungary. It was not until be had 
fully committed himself that the discovery was made that 
the document he had trusted in was nothing but a foi^ry. 
His hasty action in ap})esaling to FcajUifi. Httngai^ to 
interfere in tiie domestic concerns of the Empire was 
resented by his co-religionists. When the Diet met at 
Speyer, the Lutherans were divided and discredited. On 
the other hand, the Pope anti the Emperor were no longer 
at war, and the clerical members flocked to the Diet in 
large nnmbera 

■ At this memorable Diet of Speyer (1529), a oompact 
ftoman Catholic majority faced a weak Lutheran minority. 
The Emj»eror, through his commissioners, declared at the 
outset that he abolished, “by his imperial and absolntc 
authority {MachlvoUkommeTiheit)’’ the clause in the ordinance 
of 1 526on which the Lutherans had relied when they founded 
their territorial Churches ; it had been the cause, be said, * of 
much ill counsel and misunderstanding.” The majority of 
the Diet upheld the Emperor's decision, and the practioal 
effect of the ordinance which was voted was to reecind 
that of 1526. It declared that the German States which 
had accepted the F,dict of Worms should continue to do 
so ; which meant that there* was to be no toleration for 
Lutherans in Romanist districta It said that in districts 
which had departed from the Edi(A no further innovationB 
were to be made, save that no one was to be prevented 
from hearing Mass ; tiiat sects whiob dmiied the saorainent 
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I of 1*e trne Body and Blood of Christ (Zwinglians) thould 
1 no more be tolerated than Anabaptists. What was most 
' important, it declared that no ecclesiastical body should 
be deprived of its authority or revenues. It was this 
last clause which destroyed all possibility of creating 
Lutheran Churches ; for it meant that the ipicdiieval eccl«»i- 
astical rule was everywhere to be restored, and with it 
the right of bishops to deal with all preachers witlun their 
dioceses. 

§,2. The Protest} 

It was this ordinance which forth the celebrated 

I’kotest, from which conies the name Protestant. The 
Protest was read in the Diet on the day (April 19th, 1529) 
when all concessions to the Lutherans had been refused. 
Ferdinand and the other imperial commissioners would not 
permit its publication in the “ recess," and the protesters 
had a legal instrument drafted and published, in which they 
embodied the Protest, with all the necessary documents 
annexed. The legal position taken was that the unanim* 
ous decision of one Diet (1526) could not be rescinded 
by a majority in a second Diet (1529). The Protesters 
declared that they meant to abide by the ** recess " of 
1526 ; that the “recess” of 1529 was not to be hold 
binding on them, because they were not consenting parties. 
When forced to make their choice between obedienoiB to 
God and obedience to the Emperor, they were compelled 
to choose the former ; and they appealed, from the wrongs 
done to them at the Diet, to the Emperor, to the next free 
General Ckiuncil of Holy Christendom, or to an eooleri> 
astical congress of the German nation. The document 
was signed by the Elector John of Saxony, Maigrarii 
George of Brandenburg, Dukes Ernest and Franda of 
Brunswiok-Liineburg. LandgAve Philip of Hesse, and PriSMe 
Wolfgang of Anhalt. The fourteen cities which adlMoed 
were Strassbnig, Niimbei^, Ulm, Constance, lindau, iCim- 

* Ney, (hmkUhU ie$ Btiehslaga m 3p«lmr im WS9 (Bantnig, 
Tittmaut, DU TrttMMim an (Ldfaic, ISSS). 
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mingoi, Kempten, Ndrdlingen, Heilbronn, BeaUiogen, Isny, 
St. GUdlen, WeimMnibarg, laid Wiodabeim. Many of UieM 
dties were Zwinglian rather than Lutheran ; but all united 
in face of the common danger. 

The Proteat at Speyer embodied the principle, not a 
new one, that a minority of German States, when tliey felt 
themselves oppressed by a majority, could entrench them- 
selves behind the laws of the Empire; and the idea is 
seen at work onwanl to the Diet of 1555, when it was 
definitely recognised. Such a minority, to maintain a suc- 
cessful defence; had to be united and able to protect itself 
by force if necessary. Ttiis was at once felt ; and three 
days after Uie Protest had been read in the Diet (April, 
22nd), Electond Saxony. Hesse, and the cities of Stiass- 
burg, Ulm, and Niimberg bad concluded a ‘'secret and 
particular treaty." They pledged themselves to mutual 
defence if attacked on account of God’s word, whether the 
onslaught came from the Swabian League, from the Beieht- 
rtffimetU, or from the Emperor himself. Soon after the 
Diet, proposals were brought forward to niake the compact 
effective and extensive, — one drafted by representatives 
of the cities and the other by the Elector of Saxony, — 
which provided very thoroughly for mutual support; but 
neither took into account the differences which lay behind 
the Protest These divergences were strong enough to 
wreck the union. 

The dilfcrcuces which se|iarated the German Protestants 
were not wholly theological, although their doctrinal dis- 
putes were most in evidenca 



§ 3. lAUhf T and ZwingU, 


A movement for reformation, which owed little or 
nothing to Wittenberg, had 'beet' making rapid progress in 
Switzerland, and two of the sbtmgest cantons, Zurich and 
Bern, had revolted from the Boman Church. Its leader, 
Huldreioh ZwingU, was utterly unlike Luther in tempera- 
ment, training, and environment. 
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He had never gone through the terrible spiritual con* 
fliots which had marked Luther for life, and bad made him 
the man that he waa No deep boubo of personal sin had 
ever haunted him, to make his early mauhood a burden to 
him. Long after he had become known as a Reformer, he 
was able to combine a strong sense of moral responsibility 
with some laxity in private life. Unlike both Luther and 
Calvin, he was not the type of man to bo leader in a 
deeply spiritual revival. 

He had been subjected to the influences of Humanism 
from his childhood. His uncle, Rartbolouiew Zwingli, 
parish priest at Wildhaus, and the dean of Wesen, under 
whose charge the boy was placed, had a strong sympathy 
for the New Learning, and the toy imbibed it His 
young intellect was fed on Homer and' Pindar and Cicero ; 
and all his life he esteemetl the great pagans of antiquity 
as highly as he did any Cliristian saint If it can be said 
that be bent before the dominating influence of any one 
man, it was Erasmus and not Luther who comiwlled him 
to admiration. He had for a teacher Thomas Wyttenbach, 
who was half Reformer and half disciple of Erasmus ; and 
learned from him to study the Scriptures and the writings 
of sudi earlier Church Fathers as Origen, Jerome, and 
Chrysostom. Like many another Humanist north of the 
Alps, the mystical Christian Platonism of Pioo della 
Mirandola had some influence on him. He had never 
studied the Scholastic Tlieology, and knew nothing of the 
spell it cast over men who bad been trained in it. Of all 
the Reformers, Luther was the least removed from the 
mediaeval way of looking at religion, and Zwingli bad 
wandered farthest from it. 

His earliest ecclesiastical surroundings were also different 
from LutbeFa He had never been taught in childhood to 
sonsider the Church to be the Po])c'8 House, in wluob the 
Bishop of Rome was entitled to the reverence and obedienoe 
ine to the house-father. In bis land the people had been 
long accustomed to manage their own eccleeiastioal aflljil. 
rbe greater portion ot Switzfsrland had known hot iMb 
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either of the benefite fa diaadTantagea of mediaeval epiaoopal 
mle. Oburob property paid ita abate of the oominunal 
tazea, and even the mouaateriee and oonventa were liable 
to civil inspection. If a stray tourist’ at the present day 
wanders into the church which is called the Cathedral 
in that survival of ancient medueval republics, San Marino, 
be will find that the seats of the “ consuls ” of the little 
republic occupy the place where he expects to find the 
bishop’s chair. The civil power asserted its supremacy 
over the ecclesiastical in most things in these small 
medieval republics. The Popes needed San Marino to 
be a thorn in the aide of tlie Malatusta of Bimini, they 
hired most of their soldiers from the Swiss cantons, and 
therefore tolerated many things which they would not have 
permitted elsewhere. 

The social environment of the Swiss Keformer was very 
different fnmi that of Luther. He was a free Swiss who 
iiad listened in childhood to tales of the heroic fights of 
Morgarten, Seunwwdi, Morat, and Nancy, and had imbibed 
the hcr»«ditary hatrwl of the House of Hapsburg. He had 
no fear of the “ common man," Luther’s bugbear after 
the Peasants’ War. Orderly democratic life was the air be 
breathtsl, and what reverence Luther bad for the Knperor 
“ who protected poor people against the Turk,” and for the 
lords of the soil, Zwingli {mid to the civic fathers elected 
by a popular vote. When the German Eeformer thought 
of Zwingli he was alvrays muttering what Archbishop 
Parker said of John Knox — "God keep us from such 
visitations as Knookes bath attempted in Scotland; the 
people to be orderers of things ! ’’ ^ 

Owing doubtless to this republican training, Zwingli 
had none of that aloofness from political affairs which was 
a marked characteristic of Luther. He b^liev^ that his^ 
mission bad as much to do with politics as with religion, j 
and that religious reformation was to be vrorkad out by 
political forces, whether in the more limited sphere cd 

' Cmitnti a r qf StmU Papm, t'ortigm Strim, qf tin rtign qf JUiaaittk, 

im-mO, p. Si. 
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Switzerland or in larger Germany. He had never taken 
a step forward until he had carried along with him the 
oivio authorities of Zurich. His advance had always been 
calculated. Luther's Theses (November 1517) had been 
the volcanic outburst of a conscience troubled by the sight 
of a great religious scandal, and their author bad no inten- 
tion of doing more than protesting against the one great 
evil; he bad no idea at the time where his protest was 
leading him. Zwingli’s Theses (January 1523) were the 
carefully drafted programme of a Beformation which be 
meant to accomplish by degrees, and through the assistance 
of the Council of Zurich.. His mind was full of }X)litical 
combinations for the purpose of carrying out his plans of 
reformation. As early as 1524 he was in corre8[)ondence 
with Pirkheimer about the possibility of a league between 
Niimberg and Zurich — two powerful Protestant towns. 
This league did not take shajte. But in 1527 a religious 
and political lei^e {das ehristl-Uhe BuryemdU) was con- 
cluded between Zurich and Constance, an imperial German 
town; St. Gallen joined in 1528; Biel, Miihlhausen, and 
Basel in 1529; even Strassburg, afraid of the growing 
power of the House of Hajisburg, was included in 1530. 
The feverish political activity of Zwingli commended him 
to Philip of Hesse almost as strongly as it made him 
disliked, and even feared, by Ferdinand of Austria. The 
Elector of Saxony and Lather dreaded his influence over 
“ the young man of Hesse.” 

Melanchthon was the first to insist on the evil influences 
of Zwingli’s activity for the peace of the Empire. He 
persuaded himself that had the Lutherans stood alone at 
Speyer, the Bomanists would have been prepared to make 
concessions which would have mode the Protest needleaa 
He returned to Wittenbeig full of misgivinga The Protest 
might lead to a defiance of the Emperor, and to a subversion 
of the Empire. Was it right for subjects to defend them-* 
sdves by war against the civil power which was orddlned flf 
God ? " My conscience,” he wrote, ” is disquieted beoaupt 

of ibis thing ; I am half dead with thinking about ii" 
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He foond Lather only too sympathetic; resolute to 
maintain that if the prince commanded anything which 
was contrary to the word of God, it was the duty of the 
subject to offer what passive resistance he was able, but 
that it was never right to oppose him actively by force 
of arms. Still less was it the duty of a Christian man to 
ally himself for such resistance with those who did not 
bold “ tlie whole truth of God." Luther would therefore 
have nothing to do with an alliance offensive and defenrave 
against the Emperor with cities who shared in what he 
believed to be the errors of ZwinglL ^ 

This mmnt a great deal more than a break with the 
Swisa The south German towns of 'Straasburg, Memmin- 
gen, Constance, Lindau, and others were more Zwinglian 
than Lutheran. It was not only that they were inclined 
to the more radical theology of the Swiss Beformer ; they 
found that his method of organising a reformed Church, 
drafted for the needs of Zurich, suited their municipal 
institutions better than the territorial organisations being 
adopted by the Lutheran Churches of North Germany. 
To Luther, whose views of the place of the “ common man ” 
in tlie Chiuxih had been changed by the Peasants' War, 
this was of itself a danger which threatened the welfare 
of the infant Churohea It made ecclesiastical government 
too democratic ; and it did this in the very centres where 
tho democracy was most dangeroua He could not forget 
that the mob of those German towms had taken part in 
the recentiy suppressed social revolution, that their working- 
class population wras still the recruiting ground of the Ana- 
baptist sectaries, and that at Memmingen itself Zwinglian 
partisans had helped to organise the revolution, and to link 
it on to the religious awakening Besides, the attraction 
which drew these German cities to the Swiss might lead 
to larger political consequences which seemed to threaten 
what unity remained to the Gerumn Empire. It might 
result in the detachment of towns from the German Father- 
land, and in tlie formation of new cantons cut adrift from 
Germany to increase tlie strength of the Swiss Confederation 
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"§ 4. The Marburg Colloquy} 

All these thoughts were in the minds of Luther »nd 
of his fellow theologians, and had their weight with tlie 
Elector of Saxony, when their refusal to join rendered the 
proposed defensive league impossible No one was more 

I disappointed than the Landgrave of Hesse, the ablest 
political leader whom the German Beformation produced. 
He knew more about Zwingli than his fellow princes in 
North Germany ; he had a keen interest in theological 
qaestions ; he sympathised to some extent with the special 
opinions of Zwingli ; and he had not the dread of demo- 
cracy wliicb possessed Luther and Iiis Elector. He believed, 
rightly as events showed, that differences or suspected dif- 
ferences in theology were the strongest causes of set>aration ; 
he was correct in supposing that the Lutheran divines 
through ignorance magnified those points of difference ; and 
be hoped that if the Lutherans and the Swiss could be 
brought together, they would learn to know each other 
better. So be tried to arrange for a religious conference 
in bis castle at Marbuig. He had many a difficulty 
to overcome so far as the Lutherans were concerned. 
Neither Luther nor Melanchtbon desired to meet ZwingE 
Melanchthon thought that if a conference was to be 
held, it would be much better to meet Oecolampadras and 
perhaps some learned Romanists. Zwingli, on the oihat 
band, was eager to meet Luther. He responded at oboa 

‘ SovEon : Sehirrmacher, Brie/t tmrf Aatm c« dtr OtmMAtt 4m HbH- 
gion§getprdehe9 «u Mwrhurg^ 15S9, mmd <U$ R$i€hMagi4 m Am§ikm F§y 
(Gotha, 1870) ; Baoer, HiAoritekB Naekrkhi vom dem m Mmniumf 

(Simler, Sakumlung, IL ii. 471 ff.); Rodolphi Collini, Odloquil 

Marpurgeiuda,'* priutod in HoapinUn, UisUrria mtenminimim, il 
and in SSwim^ii Opera, IT. 17W80 (Zurich, 1841) ; Briagwr in 
/fir KirchmgesehichU, i. 62B ft, 

Latke Bookb : Ehrard, iMs Dogma vom keUigm AiieHd0mki tnii 
Oetehiehte^ roL ii (Frankfurt a. If. 1846 ; th« antlior baa nlaarfAif ^ 
aoconnta of tko poraoni praaent at tba cotifareiia% and giv«i a oowMiiiA 
daaeriptionof thediaenadon, pp. 808 n. and 314 ft.); Erichaon, Dae 
Mdi{/umtg$iprdek{BtmHhnrg, 1880) ; Beiiv DiUher in Mmimra^ f iTHT 
eir, 418-481, Bwiin, IfiOlJt 
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He came, without waiting for leave to be given by t^e 
Zoriob Council, across a country full of aiemie& The 
conference met from October 30th to November otb, 1529. 
Luther was accompanied by Melanchthon, Justus Jonas, 
and Cruciger, Frederick Mecum from Gk>tba, Osiander from 
Nttmberg, Brenz from Hall, Stephan Agricola from Augs- 
burg, and others. With Zwingli came Oecolampadius, 
Bucer, and Hedio from Strassburg, Rudolph Collin (who 
has left the fullest account of the discussion), two coun- 
cillors from Basel and from Zurich, and Jacob Sturm from 
Strassbuig. After a preliminary conference between Zwingli 
and Melanchthon on the one band, and Luther and Oecol- 
ampadius on the other, the real discussion took place in 
the great ball of the Oistle. The tourist is still shown 
the exact spot where the table which separated the dis- 
putants was placed. 

This Marburg Colloquy, as the conference was called, had 
important results for good, although it was unsuccessful in 
fulfilling the expectations of the landgrave. It showed a 
real and substantial harmony between the two sets of 
theologians on all points save ona Fifteen theologi^ 
armies {Tho Marburg Artide*) stated the chief heads of 
^ Christian faith, and fourteen were signed by Luther 
aml^hy Zwingli The one subject on which they could 
not oome to an agreement was the relation of the Body 
of CSirist to the elements Bread and Wine in the Sacra- 
ment of the Supper. It was scarcely to be expected that 
there could be harmony on a doctrinal matter on which 
there had been such a long and embittered controversy. 

Both theologians found in the mediseval doctrine of 
the Sacrament of the Supper what they believed to be an 
overwhelming titor destructive to the aforituai life. It 
{ffeeuppoeed that a priest, in virtue of mysterious powers 
conferred in ordination, could give or withhold from the 
ClaiBtian people the benefits convoyed in the Sacrunent. 
It asserted that the priest could change the elements Bread 
and Wine into the very Body and Blood of Christ, and 
that unless this change was made there was no preemioo 
• 3 * 
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of Christ in the aaorament, and no poasibilitj of sacramental 
grace for the conununi^ant* Luther attacked the problem 
as a mediaeval Christian, content, if he was able to pui^ 
the ordinance of this one fault, to leave all else as he found 
it. Zwingli came as a Homanist, whos^ fundamental rule 
was to get beyond the mediaeval theology altogether, and 
attempt to discover bow the earlier Church Fathers 
could aid him to solve the problem. This difference in 
mental attitude 1^ them to approach the subject from 
separate sides ; and the mediaeval way of looking at the 
whole subject rendered difference of approach very easy. 
The mediaeval Church had divided the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper into two distinct parts — the Mass and the 
Eucharist.' The Mass was inseparably connects*! with the 
thought of the great Sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross, 
and the Eucharist with the thought of the believer’s com- 
munion with the Risen Living Christ. Zwingli attacked 
the Romanist doctrine of the M:iss, and Luther sought to 
give an evangelical meaming to the mediieval conception of 
the Eucharist. Hence the two Protestant antagonists were 
never exactly facing each other. 

Luther’s convent studies in D’Ailly, Biel, and their 
common master, William of Occam, enabled him to show 
that there might be the presence of the Glorified Body of 
Christ, extended in space, in the elements Bread and Wine 
in a natural way, and without any priestly miracle ; and 
that satisfied him; it enabled him to deny the priestly 
miracle and keep true in the most literal way to the words 
of the institution, “ This is My Body.” 

Zwingli, on the other hand, insisted that the primaiy 
reference in the Lord’s Supper was to the death of Christ, 
and that it was above all things a commemorative ril^ 
He transformed the mediaeval Mass into an evangelioal 
sacrament, by placing the idea of commemoration whm 
the mediaeval theologian had put that of repetition, arid 
held that the means of appro priation wag faifeh afui nn^ 

' In the Canont Ond Dtene* cf the Otmneii of Trml ih« SMtifiw th* 
Mass is defined in the 22nd Seesion, and the Bucheiist lit the 18^ ■gteiloB.,' 
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eating with the month. This he held to be a tetnrn to 
the belief of the early centunes, before the conception <Si 
the saci-ament bad becm corrupted by pagan ideas. 

Like Lather, be served himself heir to the work of 
earlier theologians ; but he did not go to Occam, Biel, or 
D’Ailly, as the German Beformer had done. Erasmus, who 
had no liking for the priestly miracle in the Mass, and 
cared little for a rigid literal interpretation of the words 
of the institution, bad declared that the Sacrament of the 
Supper was the symbol of commemoration, of a covenant 
with God, and of the fellowship of All beUeveia in Christ, 
and this cf»mmonded itself to Zwingli’s conception the 
social character of Christianity; but he was too much a 
Christian thcolog^n to be contented with such a vague 
idea of the rite. Many theologians of the later Middle 
Ages, when 8})ccaIation was more free than it could be 
after the stricter definitions of the Council of Trent, 
had tried to purify and spiritualise the beliefs of the 
Church about the meaning of the central Christian rite. 
Foremost among them was John Wessel (e. 1420-1489X 
with his long and elaborate treatise, £k Sacramento Eueha- 
nsfics. He hod taught that the Lord’s Supper is the rite 
in which the death of Christ is presented to and appro- 
priated by the believer; that it is above all things a 
commemoration of that death and a communion or par- 
ticipation in the benefits which followed ; that commuruon 
with the spiritual presence of Jesus is of far more im- 
portance than any corporeal contact with the Body of 
Christ; and that this oommunion is shared in through 
5uth. These thoughts had been taken over by Christopher 
Honius, a divine of the Netherlands, who had enforced 
them by insisting that our Lord’s discourse in the 6th 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel had reproved any materialistio 
ocmoeptkm of the Lord's Supper^ and that therefore the 
words of the institution most not be taken in their rigid 
litetnd meaning. He had been the first to suggest that 
the word is in ” This is My Body ” must mean rngnytee. 
Weisel and Hernias yrafe tii«s p redMessM s of Zv riiaj^ Wld 
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be wove their thoughte into his doctrine of |^e Lorjd'i 
Sapper. It should be remembered that Luther had also 
been acquainted with the labours of Wessel and of Honius, 
and that so far from attracting they had repelled him, 
simply because he thought they failed to give the respect 
due to the literal meaning of the words of the institution. 

It must not be forgotten that Luther knew Zwingli 
only as in some way connected with Andrew BodepHl^in 
of Carlstadt Carlstadt had professed to accept the theory 
of Honius about the nature of the relation of the Presence 
of Christ to the elemepts of Bread and Wine — saying that 
the latter were signs, and nothing more, of the former. A 
controversy soon raged in WittenlKirg to the scandal of 
German Protestantism. Luther insisted more and more on 
the necessity of the Presence in the elements of the Body 
of Christ “ corporeally extended in space ” ; while Carlstatlt 
denied that I’resence in any sense whatsoever. Luther 
insisted with all the strength of language at his command 
that the literal sense of the words of the institution most 
be preserved, and that the words "Tliis is My Body” 
must refer to the Bread and to the Wine; while Carlstadt 
thought it wjis more likely that while using the words our 
Lord pointed to His own Body, or if not, that religions 
conviction coiii})cllcd another interpretation than the one 
on which Luther insisted. 

The dust of all this controversy was in the eyes of 
the theologians when they met at Marburg, a°d prevented 
them carefully examining each other's doctrinal pootldoii. 
In all essential matters Luther and Zwingli were not so far 
apart as each supposed the other to be. TEeIr 'mpeotive 
theories, put very shortly, may be thus summed ap. 

Zwingli, looking mainly at the mediicval doctrine of 
the Mass, taught: (1) The Lord's Supper is not a rgmiitiM 
of the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, but a sonMnsmomfsM 
of that sacrifice once offered up; and the elements are 
not a newly offered Christ, but the signs of the Body and' 
Blood of the Christ who was once for all offered on Qid* 

vary. <2) Tlmt forgivenees for sin is not wim byjNwtaliKV 
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in a newly offered Christ, bnt by heUevmg in a Christ onoe 
offered op. (3) That the benefits of the work of Christ 
are always appropriated by feith, and that the atonement 
is so appropriated in ttie sacrament, whereby Christ be- 
comes onr food ; but the food, being neither carnal nor 
corporeal, is not appropriated by the mouth, but by faitib 
indwelling in the souL Therefore there is a Beal Presence/ 
of Christ in the sacrament, but it is a spiritual Presence/ 
not a corporeal on& A real and living faith always, 
involves the union of the believer with Christ, and there- 1 
fore the Real Presence of Christy and the Presence of» 
Christ, which is in every act of faith, is in the sacrament 
to the faithful partaker. (4) Tliat while the Lord’s Supper 
primarily refers to the sacrifice of Christ, and while the 
elements, Bread and Wine, arc the symbols of the crucified 
Body of Christ, the ])artaking of the elements is also a 
qrmbol and ple<ige of an ever-renewed living union with 
the Risen Christ. (5) That as our Lord Himself has 
specially warned His followers - against thinking of feeding 
on Him in any corjKireal or carnal manner (John vi), the 
word-s of the institution cannot be taken in a strictly literal 
fashion, and the phrase “ This is My Body ” means “ This 
signifies My Body.” The fourth position had been rather 
implicitly held than er|)iicitly stated. 

Luther, looking mainly at the mediaeval doctrine of the 
Kneharist, taught: (1) That the primary use of the sacra- 
ment was to bring believing communicants into direct 
touch with the Living Risen Christ. (2) That to this end 
thwe must bo in the Biead and Wine the local Preemioe 
of the Glorified Body of Christ, which ho always conceived 
as ” body extendeil in space ” ; the communicants, oomii^ 
into tou(^ with this Body of Christ, have oommunion with 
Him, such as His disciples had on earth and as His saints 
now have in heaven. (3) That this local Presence 
Christ does not piesuppoee any special priestly miracle, for, 
in virtue of its ubiquity, the Glorified Body of Christ is 
tvtrifwhert naturally, and therefore is in the Bread and in 
the Wine; this natural Preaenoe hewnnes a aaoramental 
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Presence because of the promise of God attached to the re* 
verent and believing partaking of the sacrament. (4) That 
commonion with the Living Risen Christ implies the 
appropriation of the Death of Christ, and of the Atonement 
won by this death ; bat this last thought of Luther’s, 
v^ich is Zwingli’s first thought, lies implicitly in his 
teaching without being dwelt upon. 

The two theories, so far as doctrinal teaching goe8,\ 
are supplementary to each other rather than antagonists. | 
Each has a weak point. Luther’s depends on a question- 
able medisval idea of ubiquity, and Zwingli's on a somewhat 
shallow exegesia It was unfortunate, but only natural, 
that when the two theological leaders were brought together 
at Marburg, instead of seeking the mutual ^wints of agree- 
ment, each should attack the weak point in the other’s 
theory. Luther begsin by chalking the words Hoc est 
Corpus Meum on the table before him, and by saying, "J 
take these words literally : if anyone does not, I shall not 
argue but contradict " ; and Zwingli spent all his aiguinen- 
tative powers in disputing the doctrine of ubiquity . The 
long debate went circling round these two points and could 
never be got away from them. Zwingli maintained tliat 
the Body of Christ was at the Right Hand of God, and 
could not be present, extended in space, in the elements, 
which were signs representing what was absent. LuUier 
argued that the Body of Christ was in the elements, as, to 
use his own illustration, the sword is present in the siieatb. 
As a soldier could present his sheathed sword and say, 
truly and literally. This is my suwd, although nothing but 
the sheath was visible ; st;, although nothing could be seen 
or felt but Bread and Wine, these elements in the Holy 
Supper could be literally and truly called the Body and 
Blood of Christ 

The substantial harmony revealed in the fourteen 
articles which they all could sign showed that the Germans 
and the Swiss had one faith. But Lather insisted that 
thdr difference on the Sacrament of the Suppor {me* • 
vented them becoming one visible brotherhood, and I4te 
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immediate purpose (rf (he landgrave ol Hesse was not 
fulfiUed. 

Undaunted by his defeat, Philip next attempted a less 
comprehensive union. If Luther and Zwingli could not be 
included within the one brotherhood, might not the Gwman 
cities of the south and the Lutheran princes be brou^t 
together 7 Another conference was arranged at Schwabecb 
(October 1629), when a series of theological articlin were 
to be presented for agreement Luther prepared seventeen 
articles to be set before the conference. They were based 
on the Marburg Articles; but as Luther had stated his 
own doctrine of the Holy Supper in its most uncompro- 
mising form, it is not to be wondered at that the delegates 
Ifrom the southern cities hreitated to sign. They said that 
the confession (for the articles took that form) was not in 
conformity with the doctrines preached among them, and 
that they would need to consult their fellow-citizens b^ore 
cominitting them to it. Thus Philip’s attempts to unite 
the Protestants of Germany failed a second time, and a 
divided Protestantism awaited the coming of the Ein])eror, 
who had resolved to solve the religious difficulty in person. 

§ 6. The Emperor in Germany. 

Charles v. was at the zenith of his {>ower. The sickly 
looking youth of Worms had become a grave man of 
thirty, whose nine years of unbroken success had made him 
the most commanding figure in Europe. He had quelled 
the turbulent Spaniards ; he bad onishcd his brilliant rival 
of France at the battle of Pavia ; he had humbled the Pope, 
and liad taught His Holiness in the Sack of Pome the 
danger of defying the Head of the Holy Homan Empire ; 
and he had ooiui>elled the reluctant Pontiff to invest him 
with the imperial crown. He bad added to and con- 
solidated the family possessions of the House of Hapebutg, 
and but lately bis brother Ferdinand bad won, in name at 
least, the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary. He was now 
determined to visit Germany, and by his personal presence 
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1 and influence to end the religious difficulty which was 
I distracting that portion of his vast dominions. He also 
meant to secure the succession to the Empire for his 
brother Ferdinand, by procuring his election as King of the 
Bomana 

Charles came from Italy over the Brenner Pass in the 
spring time, and was magnificently received by the Tyrolese, 
eager to do all honour to the grandson of their beloved 
Kaiser Max. His letters to his brother, written on the 
stages of the journey, reveal as fully as that reserved soul 
could unbosom itself, his plans for the ixicification of 
Germany. He meant to use every persuasion (xissible, 
to make what compromises his conscience permitted (for 
Catholicism was a faith with Charles), to effect a peaceful 
settlement '^ut if these failecl, he was determined to 
crush the Reformation by force He never seems to have 
doubted that he would succeed. Never a thought crossed 
his mind that he was a)x)ut to encounter a great s[>iritual 
force whose depth and intensity he was unable to measure, 
and which was slowly creating a new world unknown to 
himself and to his contemporaries. While at Innsbmok he 
invited the Elector of Saxony to visit him, and was some- 
what disappointed that the Lutheran prince did not 
accept ; but this foretaste of trouble did not give him any 
uneasiness. 

The summons to the Diet, commanding the Electora, 
princes, and all the Estates of the Empire to meet at 
Augsburg on the 8th of April 1530, bad been issued when 
Charles was at Bologna. No threats marred the invitation. 
The Emporor announced that he meant to leave all past 
errors to the judgment of the Saviour ; that he wished to 
give a charitable hearing to every man's opinions, Uloag^tB, 
and ideas ; and that his only desire was to secure that ell 
might live under the one Christ, in one Commonwealth, 
one Church, and one Unity.* He left Innsbruck <m the 
6th of June, and, travelling slowly, reached the bridge on 

' Schimnadier, Brie/e und AcUm »u dtr Omhkklt dm 
ifrStkm nt Ma^wrg %mt da Jltiehtt4$fa m AsyaSsfy, ISSO, |tp. 61, M. 
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the I^h, a little distance from Angshatg, on the evening 
of the 15th. There he found the great princes of (die 
Empire, who had been waiting his arrival from two o’clock 
in the afternoon. They alighted to do him reverence, and 
he graciously dismounted also, and greeted them with all 
courtesy. Charles had brought the papal nuncio, X^odinal 
Cuspfiggio, in his train. Most of the Electors knelt to 
receive the cardinal’s blessing ; but John of Saxony stood 
bolt upright, and refused the prolfered benediction. 

The procession — one of the most gorgeous Germany 
had ever seen — w>ts marshalled foi; the ceremonial entry 
into the town. The retinues of the Electors were all in 
their appropriate colours and arms — Saxony, hy ancient 
prescriptive right, leading the van. Then came the 
Em})eror alone, a baldacbino carried over his head. He 
had wished the nuncio and his brother to ride hedde him 
under the canopy ; but the Germans would not suffer it ; 
no Pope’s representative was to be permitted to ride 
shoalder to shoulder with the head of the German Empire 
entering the most important of his imperial cities' 

Augsburg was then at the height of its prosperity. 
It was the great trading centre between Italy and the 
Levant and the towns of Northern Europe. It was the 
home ^ the Welsers and of the F uggers, the great capitalists 
of the later mediaeval Europe. It boasted that its citizens 
were the equals of princes, and that its daughters, in that 
age of deeply rooted class distinctions, bad married into 
princely houses. To this day the name of one of its streets 
— Philippine Welser Strasse — conimemoratce the wedding 
of an heirees of the Welsers with an archduke of Austria ; 
and the wall decorations of the old bouses attest tiie 
ancient magniiiccnco of the cit y * 

At the gates of the town, the clergy, singing AdvewuH 

' Than are mtwsI oostempoimry aocount* of tbii naetiiig at the bridge 
of the Lech, and of the {trooearion ; for one, tee SdiirfBiaaher, tmd 

detaa, etc. pp. 54-S7. 

* It waa a apmawhat doabtftd hoaonr for a eSty to be choaen aa the bimS* 
lag place of a biet. The bcighan of Acgrimig hired 2000 laodtknaclric Se 
protoa them dezieg the Mmioa (Soblrncardiir, Briift mid Attm, n)> 
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desiderahUw, met the procossioo. All, Emperor, clergy, 
princes, and their retinues, entered the cathedral, l^e 
TV Deum was sung, and the Emperor received the benedic- 
tion. Then the procession was re-formed, and accompanied 
Charles to his lodgings in the Bishop’s Palace. 

There the Emperor made his first attempt on his 
Lutheran subjects. He invited the Elector of Saxony, 
George of Brandenburg, Philip of H&sse, and Francis of 
Lfineburg to accom{>any him to his private apartmonta 
He told them that he had been informed that they had 
brought their Lutheran preachers with them to Augshuig, 
and that he would expect them to keep them silent during 
, the sittings of the Diet They refused. Then Cliarles 
^ asked them to prohibit contn^rsial sefnmna This request 
was also refused. lu the end Charles reminded them that 
his demand was strictly within the decision of 1526 ; that 
the Emperor was lord over the imiwrial cities; and he 
promised them that he would apfioint the prcacliers himself, 
and that there would be no sermons — only the reeling of 
Scripture without comment This wm agrcxxl to. He 
next asked them to join him in the Corpus Chriiti proces- 
sion on the following day. T^fiy-cefus^ — Philip of Hesse 
with arguments listened to by Ferdinand with indignation, 
and by Charles with indifference, probably becanse he did 
not understand German. The Emperor insisted. Then 
old George of Brandenburg stood forth, and told His 
Majesty that he could not, and would not obey. It was a 
short, rugged siieech, though eminently respoctful, and 
ended with these words, which flew over Germany, kindling 
hearts as fire lights flax : “ Before I would deny my God 
and His Evangel, I would rather kneel down here befwe 
your Majesty and Imve my head struck off,” — and tlls 
old man hit the side of his neck with the edge of his hiuad. 
Charles did not need to know German to undsavtind. 
“Not head off, dear prince, not head off," be mid kindly in I 
his Flemish-German (Nii Kop ab, lover FOra, tat AVp * 
CSjarles walked in procession through the streets of Atigf* 
botg on a blazing hot day, stooping under a hiary pwps 
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mantle, with a snperfluous cnndlo spattering in bis band ; 
but the uvaugelicol princes remained in tbmr lodgings.' 

§ 6. The Diet of Angthurg ISSOf 

Tlie Diet was formally opened on June 20th (1630), 
and in the ProposUwn or Sjieech from the Throne it was 
aimouDoed tliat the Assembly would be invited to dSicass 
armament against the Turk, and tliat His Majesty was 
awtioiw, “ by fair and gentle means," to end the religiaus 
diffeirences which were distracting Germany. The I’ro- 
, testonts wore again invited to give the Emperor in writing 
I their opinions and difUculties. It was resolved to take 
tlie religious question first On June 24th the Lutherans 
were r^y with their “ statement of their grievances and 
^opinions relating to the faitL” Next day (June 25th) the 
Diet mot in the hall of the Episcopal Talace, and what is 
known as the was read hy the Saxon 

Cfianoellor, Dr. Christian Layer, in such a clear resonant 
voice that it was heard not only hy the audience within, 
the obamber, but also by the crowd which thronged the 
court outside.* When the reailing was ended, Chancellor 
Briick h&tided the document and a duplicate in Latin to 
the Emperor. They were signed by the Elector of Saxony| 
and his son John Frederick, by George, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, the Dukes Ernest and Francis of Liineburg, 
thjlJAUldgravo of Hesse. Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, and 
the delegates of the cities of Niirnlicrg and Rentlingen. 
Tliose princes knew the danger which threatened them in 
putting their names to Uie Confession. The tlieol<^ians 
of Saxony besought their Elector to permit their names 

' F(Snt«mu>n, eto. L 2S$, 371 ; Sehirmnober, Brief* «mI 

Attm, tta. p. to ud note. 

* Soimoifi t SohirriMehMr, Bri^* touT AOem ; nsni<>muiii, Urkmtden-. 
tiieA m dir (BrndUehte de* BiiekAa^ sw An^Aurf, 3 volt. (Haiti, 1833> 
18SS) t Mid JMA»f6r dU OmMeAn drr kirM Btfonimtiim (HalK 1331), 

Latse Boout MoriU Vaoiiu. OrtAidUi da Btiekdojfi w Amgamf 

(Updg, 1880). 

* SehimaatlMr, tmd Jetm, ate. pk 30. 
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to stand alone j answered oalmly, /, tog, will confeta 

«wy CkrisL He was not a brilliant man like Philip of 
fie was unpretentious, peace-loving, a%4 retiring 
Ijj^natuie-— J q^U the Steadfast, his people called him. 
Becent historians have dwelt on the conciliatory attitude 
and judicial spirit manifested by the Emperor at this Diet, 
and they are justified in doing so ; but the mailed liand 
sometimes showed itself. Charles refused to invest John 
with his Electoral dignities in the usual feudal fashion, 
and his entourage whispered that if the Elector was not 
amenable to the Eiqperor’s arguments, he might find the 
electorate taken from him and bestowetl on the kindred 
fiouse of Ducal Saxony, which in the person of Duke 
George so stoutly supported the old religion.^ While 
possessing that “ laudable, if crabbed constitutionalism 
which was the hereditary quality of the Ernestine line of 
Saxony,”* he had a genuine affection for the Emperor. 
Both recognised that this Diet of Augsburg had sapamted 
them irrevocably. “ Uncle, Uncle,” said Charles to £3eotor 
John at their parting interview, “ I did not expect this 
from you.” The Elector's eyes filled with tears ; he oould 
not speak ; he turned away in silence and left the city soon 
afterwoida* 

\ 7. The Auffsburg Con/ession* 

^he Augsburg Confession (Con/assio Augtutana) was 
whr^it claimed to be, a statement of ** opinion and griev- 
ancee,” and does not pretend to bo a full eicpoation of 
doctrinal tenets. The men who wrote it 
was responsible for the phraseology) and presented it to 

> The thrett ie rooonleii to Artkte far SdnutimritAa OMUdUe immI 
Lomduktmie, L 278. 

* Amurtrong, 77te Bmftrvr CharU* V., i. 244. 

* PSrttenuuia, Ardtit, p. SOS. 

* Sohs^ The Omdi ^ On JBvangdictU PnU$lmU CMdUm OlUinl# 
(Lendon. 1877), p. 8 ; of. EiMery of ih* Ortods tf OhHdmiom iXmAm, 
1001 V W- 230 a.} IWhakOTt, Die Angdmrgiadu 
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the Diet, okimed to belong to the ancirat and viaible 


Catho lic Church, and to believe in all the articleB of faith 
set forth by the UoivenaLChorob, and particularly in the 
Apoitle* ' and Nicene Cxtedf, bat they maintained that 



nection with an unreformed Church. Their position ie 
exactly defined in Uie opening sentenoe of the seccmd part 
of the Confession. ^fTnasmuc h as the Churches among us 
dissent in no article of mth from the Holy Scriptures 
nor the Church Catholic, and only opiit a few of certain 
abuses, wiiich are novel, and have crept in with time partly 
and in part have been introduced by violence, and contrary 
to the purport of the canons, we beg that yonr Imperial 
Majesty would clemently hear both what ought to be 
cliangcd, and wliat are the reasons why people ought not 
to be forced against their conscience to ol»erve these abuses?^ 
The Confession is often represented os an attempt^o 
I minimise the di {Terences between Lutherans and Romaniste 
^d exaggerate those between Lutherans and Zwinglians, 
and there are some grounds for tiie statement Mdauchthmi 
liad come back from the Diet of Speyer (1529) convinced 
that if the Lutherans had 80 ])arated themselves more 
tlioroughly from the cities of South Gennany there would 
liave been more chance of a working compromise, and it 
is only natural to expect that the idea should colour his 
sketch of the Lutheran position at Augsburg. iTet in the 
main the assertion is wrong. The distinctively 
oonceptio n ^ the^ spiritual priesthood of all beliey^ in- 
spires the whole document ; and this never be brought 
into real harmony with the Romanist position and claims. 
It is not difficult to state Romanist and Protestant doc- 
trine in almost identical phrases, jnovided this me grmt 
dogmatic difTerenoe be for the moment set on one aid^ 
The oonferenoes at Regensburg in 1541 (April 27-May 22) 
proved as much, ^o one will believe tha t Oalvin would be 
inclined to minimise the differenoes btttween Protestants and 
BdmanistB, yet be voluntarily «^ed the Augsburg Om- 
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fdsmon, and did so, he says, in the sense in which the 
author (Melanchfeon) understood it This Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther’s Short Catechism are the symbolical 
books still in use in all Lutheran ohurohieED 

(J'he Ay^Aurg Confession {Cunfesm Atyjistftna,) is 
divi d^ int o two pa^j« . the first expiossing the views held 
^ those who signed it, and the second stating thf* np-ors 
they protested agains^ The form and language alike 
show that the authOfs bad no intention of framing an 
exhaustive syllabus of theological opinions or of imposing 
its articles as a c^ngeless system of dogmatic truth. 
They simply meant to express wliat they united in be- 
lieving. Such phrases as our Churches teach, ii is taught, 
such and such opinions are^olsely attributed to us, make 
that plain. In the first paitHlie authors show how much 
they hold in common wthtjre pgdueval Churcli ; how they 
abide by the teaching ot St. Augustine, the great theo- 
|logian of the West ; how they differ from more radical 
Protestants like the Zwinglians,and repudiate the teachings 
of the Anabaptists. The Luthpmn doctrine of J ustification 
by Faith is given very clearly and briefly in a section by 
itself, but it is continually referred to and shown to be 
the basis of many portions' of their common system of 
belief In the second part'j ^ey state what things compel 
them to dissent from the views "and practices of the 
mediaeval Church — the enfonsed celibacy of th.o 
gamficial character of the Mass, the neeesmty of aorieular 
conf^pdnrtnoh^tic vows, and the confusion of spiritnAl 
and secular authority exhibited in the German episcopate 

Cyho— origin of the document was this. When the 
^^m pero r’s pr oclam atio n summoning the Diet reached 
Saxony, iJhancellor Gr^ry Briick suggested that the 
Saxon ^ theologians should prepare a stateme nt of their 
opinions which might be presented to the Empeinr if 
called for.^ This was done. The theologians went to ^e. 

' FSistemann, Urkundenfruek, i. 89 ; tbe worthy Chancellor thought 
the document ehonld be drafted " mit griindlicher hewening denelbigni MM 
gottlicher achrilit.” ” 
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Scbwabach Articles, and ^ rmn sed thena r re- 

stated them, and made them as inofifenaive as he cbnld. 
ISiedocum^ was meant ^ gi^ the minimnm for which 
the Protestants contended, and Melanchthon’s ccmdlia- 
toiy spirit shows itself throughojj^ It eqitolms at the 
same time some of Lotber^fl, tre ncbf iut phrases : " 
tian perfection is this, to fear Qod sinoerdj ; and ag^, to 
conceive great faith, and to trust assuredly that God is 
pacified towards us for Christ's sake ; to ask, and certainly 
to look for, help from God in all our aflairs according to 
our calling; and outwardly to do good works diligently, 
and to attend to our vocation. In these things doth true 
perfection and the true worship of God consist ; it doth not 
consist in being unmarried, in going about b^ging, nor in 
wearing dirty clotbea” His indiflerence to forms of 
Church government and his readiness to conserve the old 
apjiears in the sentence : (^ow our meaning is not to have 
rule taken from the bishops ; but this one thing only is 
requested at their hands, that they would sufier the gospel 
to be purely taught, and that they would relax a few 
observances, which cannot be observed without 

f^^hen the Romanist theologians presented their Con- 
futation of this Confession to the Emperor, it was agai n 
left to Melanchthon to draft an answer — the Apd^ of 
tl^ AugAurg. iSon^^sman. The Apdogy is aljouiT sevra 
times longer than the Cmfttsum, and is a noble and 
learned document. The Emperor refused to receive it, 
and Melanchthon spent a long time over it before it was 
allowed to be se(qa 

After taking counsel with the Romanist princes (die 
Uhur und FunUn ao bepsiiaeh gemaen)} jt was r^lv^ to 
hand the Confession to a committee of thfi o- 

logii^ia whom the cardinal nuncio * undertook to bring to- 

* Sehirrmacber, Sri^t und AcUu, etc. M. 

* CharlM knew wdl that the nuncio would exert aU hie inflamoe to 
pMtttit « settlement. In untiaipution of the Diet the Bmperar had 
privately asked Melanohthon to give him a statement of the mAUmims at 
eonoeesions which would content the Lutherans Melauehthon aeema to 
have answered (our eoune of informstion is not very definite) : the KnehnilM 
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>getiher, to examine and answer it. Among them were John 
Eok of Ingolstadt, Faber, and Cochleeus. Ttig re wa s little 
hope of arriving at a oomproinise with such (^mp tons 
8i<le ; and ^ soon to d^verlHat 

Us strongest oi^nenta in effecting a peaceful solution were 
the nuncio and his committee of tbeologiana Five times 
they produced a confutation, and five times the Emperor 
and the Diet retumeSTI^eir work, asking them to redraft it 
in milder and in less uncompromising terma' Xhe Jt^th 
dra^ went far beyond the wishes of Charles, but the 
Emperor had to accept it and let it appear as the state- 
ment of his beliefa It made reconciliation hopdesa 


§ 8. The Rf/ormatum to be eruthed. 

The religious difficulty had not been removed by oom- 
promise. There remained foihC^^ — the other alternative 
foreshadowed by the Emperor. The time seemed to be 
opportuna Protestantism^wfis divided, and had flaunted 
its differences in the Emperor's prosenca Phili^^ Hesse 
had signed the Augsburg Confession with hesitation, not 
because he did not believe its statements, but because it 
seemed to shut the door on a complete union among all 
the parties who had joined in the Protest of 1529. 
four cities of Strassburg, Constance, lindan, and Mem- 
mingen had submitted a separate Confession (the Cot^mio 
TetrapolUana) to the Emperor; and the Bomaniat theo- 
logians had written a confutation of it alsa 2wiii|^ i 
had sent a third. 

Lather was not among the theologians present at the 

in both hinds ; msrrisge of prissti ptraiitUd ; ths onMon of tho oasoa sill 
the Mass ; conceasion of tbs Churcb Unds slrendy Mqnoitiatsd ; and 
dseision of tbs othsr nistten in dispnts at s frss Gsnarsl OowmIL CbailM 
had sMtt tbs doctunsnt to Rome ; it had been debated at a ooadavt of 
oardinals, who bad decided that none of tbe dsmaads oould bt gnated. 

> One doeoment says : “ Es war lOw xnm aretan die seiiMaMM wd bey 
sweihnndert imd acbtzig blatter lang gewesen, aberdie kqr. MIfl. bat ibk 
•elbrt also gerenttsrt and gerobt, das as niobt n^r denn iw5M bMMr 
gddidien sind. Soksbs soil Doctor Kok aahr serdrciewa and woe getbaa 
babon.”— (SehiniHober, Bri^e wid Aeien, etc. y. 167«) 
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Diet of At^bitrg. Tochnioalljr he was still an outlaw, for 
the ban of the Diet of Worms had never been legally 
removed. The Elector had asked him to stay at his Castle 
. of Cobot^. There he remained, worried and anxious, chafing 
I like a oa^d eagle. He feared that Melanchthon’s con- 
ciliatory spirit might make him barter away some in- 
dispensable parts of evangelical truth; be feared the 
impetuosity of the Landgrave of Hesse and his known 
Zwinglian sympathies. His secretary wrote to Wittenberg 
that he was fretting himself ill; he was longuig to get 
back to Wittenberg, where he coukl at least teach bis 
studenta It was then that Catharine got their friend 
Lucas Cranach to paint their little daughter Magdalena, 
just twelve months old, and sent it to her husband that he 
might have a small bit of home to cheer him. Luther 
hung tlie picture up where he ojtdd always see it from his 
cluir, and he tells us that the sweet little face looking 
down upon him gave him coinage during his dreary months 
of waiting. Posts brought him news from the Diet : that 
the Confession had been read to the Estates ; that the 
Bomanists were preparing a Confutation ; that their reply 
was ready on August 3n} ; that Philip of Hesse had left 
the Diet abruptly on the €th, to raise troops to fight the 
Emperor, it was re^iorted ; that Melanchthon was being 
entangled in oonferencee, and was giving np everything. 
His strong ardent nature pours itself forth in his letters 
from Coburg (April 1 Sth-Oct. 4th) — urging his friends to 
tell him how luattem are going ; warning Melanchthon to 
stand firm ; taking comfort in the text, “ lie ye angry, and 
sin not " ; comparing the Diet to the rooks and the rookery 
in the trees below his window.* It was from Coburg that 
he wrote his charming letter to his small eon.* It was there 
that he penned the lettm* of enoouragement to the tried 
uid loyal CSiancellor Briick: 

"I have lately seen two wonders: the first as I was 
looking oat of my window and saw the stars in lieaven and 
all that beautafuf vault of Cod, and yet I saw no pillars on 
* D« Wetto iMker'a elo. iv. 1-188. * fbiiL Iv. l|l. 

t4* 
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which the Master-Builder had fixed this vault; yet the 
heavens fell not, and the great vault stood fast Now there 
are some who search for the pillars, and want to touch and 
to ^rasp them ; and when they cannot, they wonder and 
tremble as if the heaven must certainly fall, just because 
they cannot grasp its pillars. If they could only lay their 
hands on them, they think that the heaven would stand 
firm 1 

** The second wonder was : I saw great clouds rolling over 
us with such a ponderous weight that they seemcil like a 
great ocean, and yet I saw no foundation on which they 
rested or were based, and no shore which bounded them ; 
yet they fell not, but frowned on us and flowed on. But 
when they had passed by, then there shone forth both their 
floor and our roof, which had kept them l>ack— a rainlK>w ! 
A frail, thin floor and roof which soon melted into the 
clouds, and was more like a shadowy prism, such as we see 
through coloured glass, than a strong, firm foundation, 
and we might well distrust the feeble rampart which kept 
l>ack that fearful weight of waters. Yet we found tliat this 
unsubstantial prism was able to bear up the weight of 
waters, and that it guarded us safely ! But there are some 
who look more to the thickness and massive weight of the 
waters and the clouds than at this thin, light, narrow bow 
of promise. They would like to feel the strength of that 
shswlowy vanishing arch, and because they cannot do t}u% 
they are always fearing that the clouds will bring back the 
flood." 1 

The Protestants never seemed to be in a worse pUgbt ; 
but, as Luther wrote, the threatened troubles {mase<i away 
— for this time at least 

1 1 Campeggio was keen to crush the Reformation at once; 
His letters to the Curia insist that the policy of the Strong 
Burm is the only effectual way of dealing with the LttthaiW 
princes. But Charles found that some of the South Ghnrinan 
princes who were eager that no compromise dionld be niaib' 
with the Lutherans, were very unwilling to ooeroe thrai by 
force of arma They had no wish to me the Bmpeiw 
powerf ul IRoiiamsl TTuToirorT^ (ttie 

WTittelsbachs) were as stnmgly anti-Hapeburg as PhSip of 

* I>» wtix ir. 1211 
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Hesse himself ; and Charles bad bo desire to stir the aoti- 
Hapebarg feeling. Instead, conferences ^ were proposed to 
see whether some mutual understanding might not after all 
be reached ; and the Diet was careful to introdnoe laymen, 
in the hope that they would be less uncompromising than 
the Romanist theologians The meetings ended without 
any definite result. The Protestant princes refused to 
m^e the needful concessions, and Charles found to plan s 
thwarted on every side Whereupon~theT{oaiani8t majority 
of tlie~T)iet fram^ a “ recess,” which declared that the 
Protestants were to be allowed to ^ist unmolested until 
April 15tb, 1531; and were then to be put down by 
force. Meanwhile they were ordered to make no more 
innovations in worship or in doctrine ; they were to refrtoi 
from molesting the Romanists within their territories ; and 
they were to aid the Em{)eror and the Romanist princes in 
stamping out the {wrtisans of Zwingli and the Anabaptista 
This resolution gave rise to a second Protc.-jt, signed by the 
Latberan princes and by the fourteen cities 

Nothing had stirred the wrath of Charles so much as 
the determined stand taken by the cities. He conceived 
that he, the Emperor, was the supreme Lord within an 
imperial city ; and he employed persuasion and threats to 
make their delegates acce]>t the ** recesa" Even Augsburg 
refused. 

Having made their Protest, the Lutheran princes and 
the delegates from the protesting towns left the Diet, 
careless of what the Romanist majority might farther da 
In their absence an important ordinance was passed. The 
I Diet decided that the Edict of Worms was to be executed ; 
I that the ecclesiastical jurisdictions were to be preserved, 

' Th« whol* tim* of tha nembon of ibe Diot wm not tpent in thoo* 
logiflol diaouMioiia. Wo raoJ of banquet*, Lntbonna and Romaniata 
•at tide by aide ; of dancM that wont on far into the night ; of what may 
bo oallod a gnrdon party in a “ fair moodow,” whcio a wooden honao waa 
built for the aoooinmodation of the tadiee ; and of touniamonta. At one uf 
toon, Faidinand. the Emperor^ brotiier, waa tiuown and hi» horae rottod 
over bin ; and Melandithon wrote to Lather that aix men hod been killed 
•tomeftlMao “gontleoad joyons” paaeagaa of arma. 
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and all . Church property to be restored ; and, what was 
most important, that the Imperial Court of Appeals for all 
disputed legal cases within the Empire (the BdehtikammeTM- 
gtridU) should be restored. The last provision indicated 
a new way of fighting the extending Protestantism by 
harassing legal prosecutions, which, from the nature of the 
court, were always to be decided against the dissenters from 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the medieval Empire.' All 
instances of seizure of ecclesiastical benefices, all defiances 
of episcopal decisions, could be appealed against to this 
central court ; and a6 the legal principles on which it gave 
its decisions and the controlling authorities which it re- 
cognised were medijeval, the Protestants could never hope 
for a decision in their favour. The Lutheran Church in 
Saxony, for example, with its pastors and schoolmasters, 
was supported by moneys taken from the old ecclesiastical 
foundations. According to this decision of the Diet, every 
case of such tmnsfer of prop<3rty could be appealed to this 
central court, which from its constitution was bound to 
decide against the transfer. If tiie Protestant princes 
disregarded the decisions of the eentral court, the Em|)eror 
was within his rights in treating them as men who bad 
outmged the constitution of the Empire.* 

Charles met at Augsburg the first great cheek in his 
hitherto successful career, but he was tenacious of purpose, 
aud never cared to hurry matters to an irrevocable con* 
elusion. He carefully studied the problem, and three ways 
of dealing with the religious difficulty shaped tbemsdives 
in his mind at Augsburg — by compromise, by letting the 
Protestants alone for a period longer or shorter, and by 
a Ceneral Council which would be frea It would S6alEK| 

^ The Romanist miyority had resoltad to hght the Protestant 
not in the battleSeld, hut in the law-eourU --ftidil ftdktm rmilffS, 

was the phrase. 

’ When the religious war did begin in 1M5, (Jhsrlee jtutHiaii the wm ef 
fome on the gronnds that the Elector of Saxony and the Liuidgnive of ileaw 
bad violated the oonstitiitioii of the Empire, hud rtpudiaiid Us dnektuus' ^ 
Uis Bsichkammengmis^ and had |»roteirtBil agaiwit the dedsioaf Mw 
Diet. 
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that at Augsburg be fint seriously resolved that the condi- 
tion of Europe was such that the Pope must be eompelkd 
to summon a Council, and to allow it freedom of debate 
and action. Charles tried all three plans in CSermany 
during the fifteen years that foUowed. 

I 9. The SchmaUeald iMigue} 

The Emperor published the decision of the Diet on the 
19tb of November, and the Protestants had to arrange 
some common plan of facing the Atnation. They met, 
princes and delegatee of cities, in the little upland town 
of Schmalkalden, lying on the south-west frontier of Elec- 
toral Saxony, circled by low hills which were white with 
snow (December 22—31). They had to face at once 
h ar assi n g litigation, and, after the 1 5th of April, the threat 
Uiat they would be stamped out by force of arms. Were 
they still to maintain their doctrine of passive resistance ? 
The question was earnestly debated. Think of these earnest 
German princes and burghers, their lives and property at 
stake, debating this abstract question day after day, resolute 
to set thmr own consciences right before coming to any 
reaidntion to defend themselveB ! The lawyers were all on 
the ride of active defence. The terms of the bond were 
drafted. The Emperor's name was carefully omitted ; and 
the causes which compelled them to Uke action were rather 
alluded to vilely than stated with precision. The Elector 
of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Duke of Liineburg, 
the Prince of Anhalt, the two Counts of Mansfeld, and the 
delegates from Magdeburg and Bremen signed. Pious old 
George of Brandenburg was not oonvinoed that it was 
lawful to resist the Emperor; the deputies of Nhrnberg 
had grave doubts also. Many oUiers who were present felt 
that they must have time to make up their minda But the 
league was started, and was soon to assume huge proportiona 

’ Sohmidt, Zwr awrt i d t to iu Sda mtk a Jii t e km Bmmdn (/WeA. wir Dwtt- 
•chm OteMekta, m.); EuigwasiMw, ZK* AHOtet wm 

un (R«{d«lbwg, 18SS) ] ObfjMU EL STt t. 
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The ooufedurales liod ouufessed the new doctrines, uid 
had published their Confession. They now resolved that 
they would defend themselves if attacked by litigation or 
otherwise. There was no attempt to exclude the South 
Grenuan cities ; and Charles’ expectations that theological 
differences would prevent Protestant union within Germany 
were frustrated. Zwingli's heroi c d^th at C appe l (^October 
11th, 1631) softened all Protestont hearts towards his 
foUowera” TRe~Sbuth Gennan cities followed the lead 
of bucer, who was anxious for union. Many of these 
towns now joined the Schmalkald I.e.'igua Brunswick 
joined. Hamburg and Koetock in the far north, Goslar 
and Gottingen in the centre, joined. Almost all North 
Germany and the more important imi^rial towns in 
the South were united in one strong confederacy by this 
Schmalkald Leogua It became one of the European Powers. 
Denmark wished to join. Thomas Cromwell was anxious 
that England should join. The league was necessarily 
anti-Hapsburg, and the Emperor had to reckon with it. 

Its power appeared at the Diet of Ntimberg in 1532. 
The dreaded day (April 15 th, 1531) on which the Pro- 
testants were to be reduced by fire and sword passed quietly 
by. Charles was surrounded with difficulties which made 
it impossible for him to carry out the threats be had 
published on November 19th, 1630. Tlie Turks were 
menacing Vienna and the Duchy of Austria; the Pope 
was ready to take advantage of any signs of imperial 
weakness ; France was irreconcilable ; England was hostile ; 
and the Bavarian dukes were doing wliat they ooiUd to 
lessen the Hapsburg power in Germany. 

When the Diet met at Ntirabeig in 1532, the Etnpermr 
knew that be was unable to coerce the Lutherans, and 
returned to fais earlier oourteons way of treating them. 
They were more patriotic than the German Bomanista far 
whom be had done so much. Luther declared roundi^y 
that the Tnrks must be met and driven back, mid that aU 
Germans must support the Emperor in rqidJhag tim in* 
vasion. At the l^t a ** recess ” was proposed, in vlddh tiM 
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religious truce was indefinite!/ extended ; the processes 
against the Protestants in the Reiehtikammertgericht were to 
be quashed, and no State was to be proceeded against hi 
matters arising out of religious differences. The Bomanist 
members refused to accept it ; the “ recess ” was never pub- 
lished. But the Protestant States declared that the/ would 
trust in the imperial word of honour, and furnished the 
Emjioror with troops for the defence of Vienna, and the 
invasion was repelled. 

Tiie histor/ of the struggle in German/ between the 
Diet of 1632 and the outbreak of, war in 15^6 is very 
intricate, and cannot be told as a simple contest between 
Information and anti-Reformation. 

In the sixteenth century, almost all thoughtful and 
earnest-minded men desired a Reformation of the Church. 
The Roman Curia was the only opponent to all reforms of 
any kind. But two different ideas of what Reformation 
ought to be, divided the men who longed for reforms 
The one desired to see the benumbed and formalist 
mediaeval Church filled with a new religious life, whUe 
it retained its notable characteristics of a sacerdotal 
ministry and a visible external unity under a uniform 
hierarchy culminating in the Pa^iacy. The other wished 
to free the human spirit from the fetters of a merely 
eoclesiastical authority, and to rebuild the Church on the 
principle of the spiritual priesthood of all believing men 
and women. In the struggle in Germany the Emperor 
Charles may be taken as the embodiment of the first, as 
Luther represented the second. To the one it seemed 
essential to maintain the external unity and authority of 
the Church according to the medieval ideal ; the other 
could content himself with seeing the Churoh of the 
Middle Ages broken up into territorial Churches, each of 
whioh he contended was a portion cf the one visible Catholic 
Church. Charles had no difficulty in accepting many 
changes in doctrine and usages, provided a gennine and 
lasting oompromise oould be arrived at which would retain 
all within the one eoclesiastioal organisation. He oon- 
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sented once and again to suspend the struggle ; but he 
would never have made himself responsible for a permanent 
religious settlement which recognised the Lutheran Cburohea 
He had no objection to a truce, but would never accept a 
lasting peaca If the Lutherans could not be brought back 
within the mediicval Church by compromise, then he was 
prepared to go to all extremes to compel them to return. 
Of course, he was the ruler over many lands ; he was keen 
to extend and consolidate the family possessions of his 
House, — as keen as tlie most grasping of the petty territorial 
princes, — and he liad W) be an op}M)rtuni8t. But ho never 
deviated in the main from Ins idea of how the religious 
difficulty should be solved. 

But all manner of political and personal motives were 
at work on both sides in Germany (as elsewhere). rhilii» 
of Hesse combined a strenuous acceptance of the principles 
of the Lutheran Reformation with as thorough a hatred of 
the House of Hapsburg and of its supremacy in Germany, 
The Dukes of Bavaria, who were the strongest i)arti8ans of 
the Romanist Church in Germany, were the hereditary 
enemies of the House of Austria. The religious pacifica- 
tion of the Fatherland was made impossible to Charles, 
not merely by his insistence on maintaining the conceptions 
of the mediaeval Church, but also by open and secret 
reluctance to see the imperial authority increased, and 

I by jealousies aroused by the territorial aggrandisement 
of the House of Hapsburg. The incompatibility be- 
tween the aims of the Emperor and those of his 
indispensable ally, the Pope, added to the difficulties of 
the situation. 

In 1534, Philip of Hesse persuaded the Schmalkald 
League to espouse the cause of the banished Duke of 
Wtirtemberg. His territories had been incorporated into 
the family possessions of the Hapsburgs, and the people 
groaned under the imperial administration. The Swabian 
League, which had been the mainstay of the Imperialist 
and Romanist cause in South Germany, was persuaded to 
remain neutral by the Dukes of Bavaria, and Philip had 
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little difficTtlty in defeatiag Ferdinand, and driving the 
Iniiwriaiists out of the Duchy. Ulrich was restored, 
declared in favour of the Lutheran Reformation, and 
Wiirtemberg was added to the list of Protestant States. 
By the terms of the Peace of Cadan (June 1534), 
Ferdinand publicly engaged to carry out Charles’ private 
assurance that no Protestant was to be dragged before the 
BeicJuskammersgerielU for anything connected with religion.' 
Another important conseriucnce followed. The Swabian. 
Ijcague was dissolved in 153C. This left the Schmalkald 
licague of Protestant States and cities the only formidable 
confederation in Germany, 

'The political union among the Protestants suggested a 
closer approximation. The South German j^tors asked 
to meet Luther and discuss their theological differences. 
They met at Wittenberg, and after prolonged discussion it 
was found tliat all were agreed save on one small point — 
the presence, extended in sfpact, of the Body of Christ in the 
elements in the Holy Supper. It was agreed that this 
might be left an open question ; and what was caUed 
the Wittenberg Concord vaa signed, which united all 
German Protestants (May and June 1536).* 

Three years later (1539), Duke George of Saxony died, 
the most honest and disinterested of the linmanist princea 
His brother Henry, who succeeded him, with the joyful 
consent of his subjects, pronounced for the Evangelical 
faith. Nothing would content him but that Luther should 
come to liCipzig to preside clerically on so auspicious an 
occasiou. Luther preached in the great ball of the Castle, 
where twenty years earlier he had confronted Eck, and 
liad beard Duke George declare that bis opinions were 
(lestilential. 

In the same year the new Elector of Brandenburg also 
came over to the Evangelical sidb amid the rejoicings of 
his people ; and the two great Romanist States of North 

' Winckelmuin, "Die Vertrige vou Kadan and Wien” {ZtUtekrifl 
ATirc^MjiiMekieUe, xi, 

■ Ot Kolde, JnaUeta, pp. 216 ff., 261 L, 262 f., 278 f., et& 
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Gtermany, Electoral Brandenburg and Ducal Saxony, became 
Protestant 

The tide flowed so strongly that the three cloriwil 
Electors, the Ai'chbishops of Mainz, Kolii, and Trier, and 
some of the bishops, contemplated secularising their 
principalities, and becoming Protestants. This alarmed 
Charles thoroughly. If the proposed secularisation took 
place, there would be a large Protestant majority in tlie 
Electoral College, and the next Einixjror would l>e a 
Protestant 

Charles had been anxiously watching the gradual 
decadence of the power of the Romanist princes in 
Germany ; and reports convinced him that the advance 
of the Reformation among the |>eo]>lc was still more 
marked. The Roman Catholic Church soemcni to be in 
the agonies of dissolution even in places where it had 
hitherto been strong. Breslau, once strongly Iloraanist,j 
was now almost fanatically Lutheran ; in Vienna, Bishopj 
Faber wrote, the population was entirely Lutheran, saver 
himself and the Archduke. The Romanist Universities 
were almost devoid of studenta Tn Bavaria, it was said 
that there were more monasteries than mouka Candidates 
for the priesthood had diministied in a very startling way: 
the nuncio Vergerio rej^orted that he could find none ill 
Bohemia except a few paupers who could not {my their 
ordination fees. 

The policy of the Pope (Paul in., 1634-1549) had 
disgusted the Gorman Romanist princca He 8ulK>rdiimted 
the welfare of the Church in their dominions to his anti* 
Hapsburg Italian schemes, and harl actually allied himself 
with Francis of France, who was intriguing with the Turks, 
in order to thwart the Emperor 1 The action and speeches 
of Henry viii. had been watched and studied by the 
German Romanist leadera Could they not imitate hitm 
in Germany, and create a Nationalist Church true tot 
medimval doctrine, hierarchy, and ritual, and yet iiid#| 
pendent of the Pope, who cared so little for them t 

All these things made Charles and Ferdinand wribl 
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their policy. The Empwor b^;an to considn aeriunsly 
whether the way out of the religimu difficulty might not 
be, either to grant a prolonged truce to the Lutherans 
(which might, though he hoped not, become permanent), 
or to work energetically for the creation of a German 
National Church, which, by means of some working com- 
promise in doctrines and ceremonies, might be called into 
existence by a German National Council assembled in 
defiance of the Pope. 

It was with these thoughts in his mind that he sent 
his Chancellor Held into Germaoy to strengthen the 
Bomanist cause there.' His agent soon abandoned the 
larger ideas of his master, if he ever comprehended them, 
and contented himself with announcing publicly that Ae 
private promise given by Charles at Niinibeig, and 
confirmed by Ferdinand at the Peace of Cadan, was 
[withdrawn. The lawsuits brought against the Protestants 
in the Rrichshtmmersgerieht were not to be quaslied, but 
were to be pn^secuted to the bitter end. He also con- 
trived at Nilmbeig (June 1538) to form a league of 
Kcimanist princes, ostensibly for defence, but really to 
force the lYotestants to submit to the decisions of the 
ReirJukamnur$grrieht. These measures did not make for 
peace ; they almost produced a civil war, which was only 
avoided by the direct interposition of the Emperor. 

Chancellor Held was recalled, and the Emperor sent 
the Archbishop of Lund to find out what terms the 
IVotcstants would accept. These proved larger than the 
Emperor could grant, bnt the result of the intercourse 
was that the Protestemts were granted a truce which was 
to last for ten years. 

The proposed secularisation of the ecclesiastical Elec- 
torates made Charl^ see that he dared not wait for the 
conclusion of this truce. He Svt himself earnestly to 
discover whether compromises in doctrine and ceremonies 
were not possible. Conferences were held between Lntberan 
^and Romanist theologians and laymen, at Hagenan (June 
^540), at Worms (November 1540), and at Rcgensboig 
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(l ^tiabon, April 1541).^ The last waa^the m mt iin- 
l yrtant. The discussions sliov^ that it was iKisaible 
to state Komanist and Lutheran doctrine in ambiguous 
propositions which could l>e accepted by the theolc^aiis of 
both Confessions ; but that tliere was a groat gulf between 
them which the Evangelicals would never re-croea The 
spiritual priesthocKl of cdl believers could n e ver be reconcile d 
with thiTspecial priesthoo d of the medi aeval clerg y. This 
was Charles* last attempt at a comproniise which would 
unite of their own free will the German Lutherans with 
the Germajii Bomanists, He saw that the Lutherans would 
never return to the mediaival Church unless compelled 
by force, and it was imix>asible to use force imless the 
Schmalkald League was broken up altogether or seamed 
with divisiona 

I 10. The Biffamy of Philip of //ir.w.* 

Tlic opi>ortunity arrived. The triumphant Protestantism 
received its severest blow in the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, 
which involved the reputations of Bucer, Luther, and 
Melanchthon, as well as of the Landgrava 

Philip had married when barely nineteen a daughter 
of Duke George of Saxony. Latterly, he declared that it 
was impossible to maintain conjugal relations with her; 
that continence was impossible for him ; that the condi- 
tion in which be found himself harassed his whole life, and 
prevented him coming to the Lord's Table. In a case like 
his, Pope Clement vii. only a few years previously had 
permitted the husband to take a second wife, and why 
should not the Protestant divines permit him 7 He 

** Spiegel, Johannes TimannoB Amsterodamus nnd die CoUoqtiieii ta 
Wonns und Regensburg, 1540-1541” (Zeitschrift /Hr hist, ThsologiSt xliL 
(1872) 36 ft) ; Moses, Die Iteli^onsverhandlungen in Eagenan md Werme, 
1S40-1S41 (Jena, 1889). 

* Heppe, ** Urkundliohe Boitriige car Geechiohte der Doppelebe des Laiid- 
grafen Philip t. Hessen ” {ZeUsekrift fUr die hietorieche Thedogitf xxli 
(1852) 268 S, ), ef. zxxviiL 445 ff. ; Schaltze, Luther und die DoppeUhe dee 
Lmdgntfem v, Hessen (Paderbom (1869)), 
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prepared a case for himself which he submitted to the 
theolc^pans, and got a reply signed by !8ucer, Melanchthon, 
and Luther, which may bu thus summarised : — 

According to the original commandment of God, marriam 
is between one man and one woman, and the twain shw 
become one flesh, and this ori^nal precept has been con- 
firmed by our Lord ; but sin brought it about that first 
Lamech, then the hcatiicn, and then Abraham, took more 
than one wife, and this was permitted by the law. We are 
now living under the gospel, which does not give prescribed 
(rules for the remilation of the external life, and it has not 
(ex)>ressly prohibited bigamy. The existing law of the land 
has gone Wk to the original requirement of God,' and the 
plain duty of the pastorate is to insist on that original 
requirement of God, and to denounce bigamy in every way. 
Nevertheless the pastorate, in individual cases of the direst 
need, and to prevent worse, may sanction bigamy in a purely 
exceptional way ; such a bigamous marriiige is a true 
marriage (the necessity being proved) in the sight of God 
and of conscience ; but it is not a true marri^e with refer- 
ence to public law or custom. Therefore such a marriage 
ought to be kept secret, and the dispensation which is given 
for it ought to be kept under the seal of confession. If it 
be made known, the dispensation becomes eo ipso invalid, 
and the marriage becomes mere concubinage. 

Such was the strange and scandalous document to which 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Bucer appended their namea 

Of course the thing could not be kept secret, and 
the moral elfect of the revelation was disastrous among 
friends and foea The Evangelical princes were especially 
aggrieved ; and it was proposed that the Landgrave should 
be tried for bigamy and punished according to the laws of 
the Empira When the matter was brought before the 
Emperor, he decided that no marriage bad taken place, 
and the sole efiect of the decision pf the theologians was 
to deceive a poor maiden.’ 

' Lothw’i Mtion la uanalljr attributod to bia dasira not to oflinid 4 
powerful Protaatant leader. A oarafUl study of the original documanta 
in tlie oa aa — oorreapondenoa and pa])ers— doea not eonftrm tbis view. To 
my mind, they show on Luther’s part a aomewbat sullen and crabbed oon* 
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Pliilip, humiliated and sore, isolated from his friends, 
was an instrument ready to the Emperor’s hand in his plan 
to weaken and, if {lossible, destroy the Sohmalkald Leagua 
The opportunity soon arrived. The father of William 
Duke of Cleves Juliers and Beig had been elected by 
the Estates of Ouelders to be their sovereign, in defiance 
of a treiity which had secured the succession to Charlea 
The father died, aiul the son succeeded almost imme- 
diately after the treaty had l)een signed. This created 
a powerful anti-Hapaburg State in close proximity to the 
Emperor’s possessione in the Netherlands, William of 
Cleves had married his sister Sibylla to John Frederick, 
the Elector of Saxony, and naturally graviUited towards 
the Schtnalkald Leagua In 1541 an arrangement was 
come to between the Empen.>r and I’hilip, according to 
which Philip guaranteed to prevent the Duke of Cleves 
from joining the League, or at least from being supported 
by it against the Emj)eror, and in return Philip was pro- 
mised indemnity for all i>a8t deeds, and advancement in 
the Emperor’s servnca Young Maurice of Ducal Saxony, 
who had succeeded his father in the Duchy (August 18th, 
1541), and had married Philip’s daughter, also joined in 
this bargain. The Einjicror bad thus divided the great 
Protestant League ; for the Elector of Saxony refused to 
desert his brother-in-law. In 1543 the Emperor fell 
upon the unbefriended Duke, totally defeated him, and 
took Guelders from him, while the German Protestant^ 

leicmtions fidelity to a conviction which he tlwty* mxlntaineti Witli all 
hk rererenoe for the word of Gml, he could never avoid giving a vary Isife 
anthority to the traditiont of the (diurch when they did not plainly oaittim* 
diet a positive and direct divine commandment The Chtrreh liad tain 
aoetistonied to say that it [Kntemecl a dkiwnaiiig power in maliiniotiial oaili 
of iitreme difficulty ; and, in 8[dte of hit denititeiaiioiii of thi dkpiliiationi 
granted by the Roman Curia, Luther never denied the power* On Uta 
contrary, he thonght honnitly that the Chnroh did immm Ihk power tdf 
disfieiifiation even to the length of taiu[jeiiiig with a fnndameatat Iser of 
Christian emeiy, provided it did not oontradkl a |nwIIIini ioflliniot 
cointnandment to the contraiy. The crime of the OuHa, in }|ln eyw| line 
not issuing dispensations in mtmmty cnies, but in giving lieni (n 
wtibotti proved neoesaity, «md fiifr monig. 
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hindered by Piiilip, saw one of their most important allies 
overthrown. This gave rise to recriminations, which effectu- 
ally weakened the ^otestant cause. 

In 1544, Charles (K)ncluded a peace with France (the 
Peace of Crdpy, Noveniber 19th), and was free to turn his 
attention to affairs in Germany. He forced the Pope in Uie 
same month to give way about a General Council, which 
was fixed to meet in March 1545. Tlie Emperor meant 
this Council to be an instrument in his hands to subdue 
l>oth the Protestants and the Popa He meant it to 
refonn the Church in the sense of freeing it froor many of 
the corruptions which liad fonnd their way into it, and 
especially in diminishing the f>ower of the Boman Curia; 
and in tliis be was supjiortod by the Sf>ani.sh bishops and 
by the greater part of Intin Christendom. But the Pope 
was the more skilful diplomatist, and out-generalled the 
Emperor. The Council was summoned to m eet at Trent , 
a pure ly Italian town, though nominallj within Germ any . 
It was arrang^ that all its members must be present 
personally and not by deputies, which meant that the 
Italian bishops had a permanent majority ; and the choice 
of Donunicaua and Jesuits as the leading theologians made 
it plain that no iloctrinal ooucessious would be made to Uie 
Ihrotestanta From the first the Protestants refused to be 
bound in any way by its decisions, and Charles soon per- 
ceived that the instrument he had counted on bad brokmi 
in his hands. If ecclesiastical unity was to be maintaine d 
in Germany, it c»ulcl only be b y the use of force. There is 
no doubt that the Bmperor was loalli to proceed to this 
last extremity ; but bis correspondence with his sister 
Maiy and with his brother Fenlinand shows that he had 
come to rogmxl it as a neccasity by the middle of 1545. 

His first endeavour was to break up the Protestant 
League, which was once more united. He attempted again 
to detach Philip of Hesse, but without succeea He was 
able, however, to induce the Elector of Brandenburg and 
the Margrave of Brandrabiiig-Colmbooh and some otbors to 
remain neutral: — the Elector by pramisuig in may event 
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that the religious settlement which had been effected in 
Brandenburg (1541) should remain unaltered ; and, what 
served him best, he persuaded young Maurice of Ducal 
Saxony to become his active ally. 

1 1. Maurice of Saxony, 

Maurice of Saxony was one of the most interesting, 
because one of the most perplexing personalities of his 
time, which was ricli in interesting personalitiea He was a 
Protestant from conviction, and never wavered from his 
faith ; yet in the conflict between the Romanist Emperor 
and the Protestant princes he took the Emi»eror'8 side, and 
I contributed more than any one else to the overthrow of his 
1 fellow Protestants. His bargain with Charles was that the 
Electorate should be transferred from the Ernestine Saxon 
family to his own, the Albertine, that he should get Magde- 
burg and Halberstadt, and that neither he nor his i)eople ' 
should be subject to tlie decrees of the Council of Trent 
Then, when he had despoiled the rival family of the 
Electorate, he planned and earned through the successful 
revolt of the Protestant princes against the Emperor, and 
was mainly instrumented in securing the public recognition 
of Lutheranism in Geimany and in gaining the permanent 
^ Religious Police of 1555.^ 

§ 1 2. Luthers Death, 

It was in these months, while the alarms of war were 
threatening Germany, that Luther passed away. He had 

^ Ranke has an Interesting study of the character of Maurice In hit 
Deutsche Geschiehte im Zeitaller der Be/ormatim, bk. ix, chap. tri. (voL ▼, 
p[». 161 of the 6th ed., Leipzig, 1862) ; but perhaps the best is given in 
Maurenbrecher, Stvdicn wnd Skixzen zur Oesehichle der Me/ormaHtmsaeill 
(Leipzig, 1874), pp. 135 ff. A man’s deep religious convictions can tolerats 
strange company inmost ages, and the fact that we find Romanist ohampimii 
in France plunging into the deepest profligacy the one week and then ti^er* 
going the agonies of repentance the next, or that Lutheran leaders oomMned 
occasional ooii||ngal infidelities and drinking bouts with zeal for evangntleal 
principles, dei^ands deei)er study in psychology than can find expreaMmii, in 
the fashion of some modem English historians, in a few cheap sneers. 
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been growing weaker year by year, and had never spared 
himself for the cause he had at heart. One last bit of 
work he thought he must do. The Counts of Mansfeld 
had quarrelled over some trifling things in the division 
of their property, and had consented to accept Luther's 
mediatioa This obliged him to journey to Eisleben 
in bitterly cold weather (January 1546). "I would 
cheerfully lay down my bones in the grave if I could 
only reconcile my dear Lords,” he said ; and that was 
what was required from him. He finished the arbitration 
to the satisfaction of l>otb brothers, and received ^y way of 
fee endowments for village schools in* the Mansfeld region. 
The deeds were all signed by the 17tb of February (1546), 
and Luther’s work was done at Mansfeld — and for his 
generation. He became alarmingly ill that night, and died 
on the following morning, long before dawn. “ Keverend 
Father,” said Justus Jonas, who was with him, ** wilt thou 
stand by Christ and the doctrine thou hast preached ? ” The 
dying man roused himself to say *' Yes.” It was his last word. 
Twenty minutes later be passed away with a deep sigh. 

Luther died in his sixty-third year — twenty-eight and 
a half years after be bod, greatly daring, nailed his Theses 
to tJie door of All Saints’ in Wittenberg, twenty-seven 
after he had discovered the meaning of his Theses during 
the memorable days when be faced Eck at Leipzig, and 
twenty-five after he had stood before the Emperor and 
Diet at Worms, while all Germany bad hailed him as its 
champion against the Pope and the Spaniard. The years 
between 1519 and 1524 were, from an ex t qr»*l point of 
view, the most glorious of Luther’s life T" He dominated 
and led his nation, and gave a unity to that distracted and 
divided country which it bad never enjoyed until then. 
He spoke and felt like a prophet. " I have the gospel, 
not from men, but from heaven uirough our Lord Jesus 
Chriet, so that 1 might have described myself and have 
glorified in being a minister and an evangelist” The 
position had come to him in no sudden visionary way. 
He had been led into it step by step, forced forward slowly 
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Dy « power stroDger than his own ; and the knowledge 
had kept him hnmble before his God. During these years 
it seemed as if his dream — an expectation stiared by his 
wise Elector, the most experienced statesman in Germany 
— of a Germany united under one National Church, 
separated from the bondage of Borne, repudiating her blas- 
jdiemies, rejecting her traditions whicli had corrupted the 
religion of the ancient and purer days, and disowning her 
pi^umptuous encroachments on the domain of the civil 
power ordained of God, was about to come true. 

Tlien came the disillusionment of the Peasants’ War, 
when the dragon’s t^th were sown broadcast over Ger- 
many, and produced their crop of gloomy suspicions and 
black fears. After the insurrection hod spent itself, and 
in spite of the almost irretrievable damage which it, and 
the use made of it by papal diplomatists, did to the 
Reformation movement, Luther regained his serene courage, 
and recovered much of tiie ground which had been lost. 
But the crushing blow had left its mark up<)n him. He ■ 
had the same trust in God, but much more distrust of man,| 
fearing the “ tumult,” resolute to have nothing to do with 
anyone who had any connection, however slight, with tliose 
who had instigated the misguided peasanta He rallied 
the forces of the Reformation, and brought them back to 
discipline by the faith they had in himself as their leader. 
His personality dominated those kinglets of Gennany, 
possessed with as strong a sense of their dignity and 
autocratic rights as any Tudor or Valois, and they sub- 
mitted to be led by him. Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Ltlne- 
burg, Anluilt, East Pnissia, and Mansfeld, and some score 
of imperial cities, had followed him loyally from the first; 
and as the years passed. Ducal Saxony and WUrtemberg in 
the centre and south, and Brandenburg in the north, had 
declared themselves Protestant States. These larger priina- 
palities brought in their train all the smaller satellite Statep. 
which clustered round them. It may be «aid that befone 
Luther’s death the much laiger portion of the German 
Empire had been won for evai^elical religion, — « territWQr 
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to be roughly described as a great triangle, whose base was 
the shores of the Baltic Sea from the Netherlands on the 
west to the eastern limits of Sast Prussia, and whose apex 
was Switzerland. Part of this land was oocupied by 
eodesiastical principalities which had remained Boman 
Catholic, — the districts surrounding Eoln on the west, and 
the territories of Paderbom, Fulda, and many others in the 
centre, — but, on the other baud, many stoutly Protestant 
cities, like Ntimbeig, Constance, and Augsburg, were planted 
on territories which were outside these limits. The extent 
and powm* of this Protestant Germany was sufficient to 
resist any attempt on the part of the Emperor and the 
Catholic princes to overcome it by force of arms, provided 
only its rulers remained true to each other. 

Over this wide extent of country Evangelical Churches 
bad been established, and provisions had been made for the 
education of children and for the support of the poor in 
ordinances issued b y the supreme secular authorities who 
r uled o ver its multUudinong diviskma The Mass, with 
ite supposed substitutionary sacrifice and a mediatorial 
priesthood, had been abolished. The German tongue had 
displaced medieval Latin in public worship, and the wor- 
shippers could take part in the services with full under- 
standing of the solemn acts in which they were engaged. 
A German Bible lay on every pulpit, and the people had 
their copies in the pewA Translations of the Psalms and 
German evangelical hymns were sung, and sermons in 
German were preached. Pains were taken to provide an 
educated evangelical ministry who would preach the gospel 
faithfully, and oonscientioi^iy fulfil all the duties connected 
with the “ core of souls,” The eoclesiastioal property of 
the mediaeval Church was largely used for evangelical 
perpoac^ There was no mecbankal uniformity in these 
new arrangement^ Luther refused to act the part of an 
eodemastioal autocrat: he advised when called upon to 
give advice, he TOver** commanded.. No Wittoaberg “ use,” 
was to confront the Boman " uw said be the only mode 
of service and ecclesiastical otganisati^ 
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The movement Lather had inaugurated had gone far 
beyond Germany before 1546. Every country in Europe 
had felt its pulsations. As early as 1519 (April), learned 
men in Paris had been almost feverishly studying his 
writings.* They were eagerly read in England before 
1521.* Aleander, writing from Worms to the Curia, 
complains that Spanish merchants were getting transla- 
tions of Luther's books made for circulation in Spain.* 
They were being studied with admiration in Italy even 
earlier. The Scottish Parliament was vainly endeavouring 
to prevent their entrance into that country by 1625.* 
The Lutheran Reformation had been legally established in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden long before Luther pa^ed 
away. 

Luther was the one great man of his generation, stand- 
ing head and shoulders above everyone else. This does 
not mean that he absorbed in bis individual personality 
everything that the age produced for the furtherance of 
humanity. Many impulses for good existed in that 
sixteenth century which Luther never recognised ; for an 
age is always richer than any one man belonging to it 
He stood outside the great artistic movement He might 
have learned much from Erasmus on the one hand, and 
from the leaders of the Peasants’ War on the other, which 
remained hidden from him. He is greatest in the one 
sphere of religion only — in the greatest of all spherea 
His conduct towards Zwingli and the strong language he 
used in speaking of opfwnents make our generation dis- 
cover a strain of intolerance we would fain not see in so 
great a man; but his contemporaries did not and oonld 
not pass the same judgment upon him. In such a divided 
Germany none but a man of the widest tolerance couhi 
have held together the Protestant forces as Luther did; 

* HarmiDjaid, Corretpondanee da B/^ormaUun dans la futgi is kmgm 
fnun^aiM (Oeoeva aiid PuK 1866-1897), i. 47, 48. 

*LeUenm»d Poftn, Fvrtifs smd tkmsuic, tkt rsiff» tfffsnsf Vitt*. 
iii. 384. 

* Emlkoff, DU Depssehsa da NsmtSms AUtmdsr (Halle, 18S7}, f. IWt 

* Acts sftks Parliatnsmt sf StMsmA fur 1636 aa<! 1637. 
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and we can eee what he was when we remember the sad 
effects of the })elty ortbodoxira of the Amsdorfs and the 
Osianders who came after him. 

It is the fate of most authors of revolutions to be 
devoured by the movement which tliey have called into 
being. Luther occasioned the greatest revolution which 
Western Europe has ever seen, and he ruled it till 
his death. History shows no kingiier man than this 
Thuiingiun miner's son. 


13. Belvfiotu War} 

The war began soon after Luther’s death. The Emperor 
brought into Germany his Siianish infantry, the beginning 
of what was to be a curse to that country for many genera- 
tions, and various manceuvrings and skirmishes took place, 
the most important of which was Maurice of Saxony’s 
invasion of the Electorate. At last the £mi>eror met the 
Elector in battle at Miihlberg (April 24th, 1547), where 
John Frederick was completely defeated and taken prisoner. 
Wittenberg, stoutly defended by Sibylla, soon after sur- 
rendered. This was the end. I’liilip was induced to 
surrender on promise of favourable treatment, made by the 
Electors who had remained on the Emperor’s side. Chari(» 
refused to be bound by the promise made in his name, and 
the Landgrave was also held captive All Germany, save 
Constance in the sooth and some of the Baltic lands, 
lay prostrate at the Emperor's feet It remained to be 
seen what use he would make of his victory. 

In due time he set himself to bring about what he 
conceived to be a reasonable compromise which would 
enable all Germany to remain within one National Church. 
‘He tried at first to induce the separate parties to work 

* llanraibnehar, JTarl V. vmd du dniMUn Prots$tantm tS4S-iSSS 
(DttMaldorf. 188S) ; Jalui, OocAidU* dw SekmOtoaduOm JCritfu (Ldpmg, 
1887) ; La Mug, Df* DmutMumg de$ Sek m atkal di tehm Xritgu Ai iIm 
Iknk»ardii0k»itm Kmrh V. (Jana, 1890, 189^ 1900) ; BnadaBboig, MmUt 
aaa (Lripiig, 1898). 
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it out among themselves ; and, when this was found to 
be hopeless, he, like a second Justinian, resolved to con- 
struct a creed and to impose it by force upon all, especially 
|upoii the Lutherana To begin with, he had to defy the 
IPope and slight the General Council for which he had 
be^ mainly responsible. He formally demanded that 
the Council should return to German soil (it had been 
transferred to Bologna), and, when this was refused, he 
protested against its existence and, like the German Pro- 
testants he wiis coercing, declared that he would not 
submit toc its decrees. He next selected three theo- 
logians, Michael Helding, Julius von Pflug, and Agricola, — a 
medisBvalist, an Erasmian, and a very conservative Lutheran 
— to construct what was called the Augsburg Jnterini, 

§ 14. The Augsbtirg Intenp^^ 

This document taught the dcjgm^^ Transubstantiation, 
I'h® ^ven Syramcnts , adomtion of iTio Blessed Vii^in and 
the Saint s, retained most of the .mediajval ceremonies and 
u^igm, and declared the to be the Heai! of the 

Church . Tliis was to please the Romanists. It appealed to 
theTLuthdfans by adopting the doctrine of Justii^tion by 
Faith in a modified form, the marriage of priests with sonie 
reservations, the use of the Cup by the laity in the .Holy 
Supper, and by considenilily modifying the dwtrilfS^ of the 
sacrificial character of the Masa Of course all its pro* 
jKJsitiona were ambiguous, and could \m read in two wayR 
This was probably the intention of the framers ; if so, they 
were highly successf uL 

Nothing that yiuirloi ever undertook provt?d sneb a| 
dismal failure as this patchwork creed made from tmippettl 
from two Confessions. However lifeless creeds may become, 
they all — real ones — have grown out of the living Christtail 

* S^Thmidt, ** Agenda and Lctt^’W relating tn tlie Interim^** ^ 
fUr AlftoriicA. ThealiHju, xxxwiiL (1S68) pp. 4»1 If., 461 lij Baa«4 tMlrdm' 
C/n^rumg da Augtdmrgtr hUerim (Laipng, ISSS) ; Majrir, 

BaekakHt fwwA Hwm f&rvUiehm Ta^kuck (/Vuiwr. Jahrh. ISOS, 
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experience of their framers, and have oontained the very 
life-biood of their hearts as well as of their braim It. is 
a .hopeless tMk to construct M8^M » twiflir shapes luid 
stitches costa 

filtarlos, however^ was proud of his creed, and did his 
best to enforoo it The Diet of 1548 showed him his 
difricultiea XllS I^rim vm acM^pted and proclaimed as 
an edict by this Diet (May 15), but only after the Em- 
peror, very unwillingly, declared practically that it was 
meant for the Protestants alone. “ The Emperor/’ said a 
member of the Diet, " is figiiting for religion against the 
Poi)o, whom he acknowledges to be its head, and against 
the two parts of Christendom in Germany — the mass of 
the Protestants and the ecclesiastical princes." Tbiu from 
the beginning what was to be an instrument to unite 
G erm an (Tliristendom was transformed into a “ strait-waist- 
coat for the Lutherans ” ; and this did not mdke it more 
palatable for Uiem. At first the strong measures taken by 
the Emperor compelled its nominal acceptance by many of 
the Protestant princes' The cities which seemed to be 
most refractory had their Councils purged of their demo- 
cratic members, and their Lutheran preachers sent into 
iNUiishment — Matthew Alber from Keutlingcn, Wolfgang 
Muaculus from Augsburg, Brenz from Ma)], Osiander from 
Ndraberg, Sohnepf from Tubingen. Bucer and Fagius had 
to flee from Strassburg and take refuge in England. Tlie 
ci^ of Constance was besi^i^ and fell after a bermc 
di^SDoe; it was deprived of ite privi1^‘s as an imperial 
city, and was added to the family possessions of the House 
of Austria. Ite pastor, Blausr, was sent ihto banishment. 
Eqimu. hundtad# li^aran dkinttL-aimM^nven.fi^^ 

tinwifw 

If Charles, backed by his Spanish and Italian troops, 
oonld secure a nominal submissioD to hie Inierim, he could 
not coerce the people into accepting ii. The churches stood 
empty in Augsburg, in Ulm, and Id other cities. The 

' UMirtM of Suosy v«a {wnnittad to maike aoiM altatatiom mi tba 
Ailfrfw Cm hit domlniMM, hit tdiUon «m Otlltd ihib JUtariAlmkrHii . 
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people met it by an almost universal passive resistance — it 
singing doggerel verses in mockery of the Interim may be 
called passive. When the Emperor ordered Duke Christopher 
of Wtirtemberg to drive Brenz out of his refuge in his State, 
the Duke answered him that he could not banish his whole 
population. The popular feeling, as is usual in sucli cases, 
found vent in all manner of satirical songs, pamphlets, and 
even c atechisms. As in the times before the Peasants* War, 
this coarse popular literature had an immense circulation. 
Much of it took the form of rude broadsides with a picture, 
generally .^tirical, at iihe top, and the song, sometimes with 
the music score, printed below.^ Wandering preachers, 
whom no amount of police supervision could check, 
inveighing against the Interim, distributing the rude litera« 
ture through the villages and among the democracy in the 
towns. Soon the creed and the edict which enforced it 
became practically a dead letter throughout the greater 
part of Germany. 

The presence of the Emperor’s. Spanish troops on the 
soil of the Fatherland mritated the feelings of Oerhiansi 
whether Romanists or Protestants ; the insolence and ex- 
cesses of these soldiers stung the common people; and 
their employment to enforce the hated Interim on the 
Protestants was an additional insult. The citizens of one 
imperial city were told that if they did* not accept the 
rnterim they must be taught theology by Spanish troops, 
and of another that they would yet learn to speak the 
pnguage of Spain. WhUe the popular odium against 
Charles was slowly growing in intensity, he contrived to 
increase it by a proposal that his son Philip should have 
the imperial crown after his brother Ferdinand* Charles* 
own""eIection had been caused by a patriotic sentiment. 
The people thought that a German was* better than a 
Frenchman, and they had found out too late that they had 
not got a German but a Spaniard. Ferdinand had lived 
in Germany long enough to know its wants, and his son 

^ One of these broadsides is reproduced in yon Bezold's OmhUhte dm 
deut$ch€fi Jkfiyrmalum (Berlin, 1890), p. 805. 
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Maximilian hi4 shown that be possened many qualities 
which ap|)ealed to the German character. Tiie proposal 
to snbetitute Phih'p, however natural from Charles' point 
of view, and consistent with his earlier idea that the House 
of Hapaburg should have one he^, meant to the Germans 
to still further “hisjjaniolate" Germany. This unpopularity 
of Charles among all ranks and olaosoa of Germans grew 
, rapidly l)etwoen 1548 and 1552; and during the same 
^^eafs his foreign prestige was fast waning. He remained 
“ItrGefmany, with the exception of a short visit to the 
■ Netherlands; but in spite of his .presence the anarchy 
grew worse and worse. The revolt which came might 
have arisen much sooner had the Protestants been able to 
overcome their hatred and suspicion of Maurice of Saxony, 
' whose co-operation was almost essentiaL It is unnecessary 
' to describe the intrigues which went on around the Emperor, 
oareless though not unforewurued, 

Maurice had completed his arrangements with his 
German allies and with Finnce early in 1552. The Em- 
peror had retired from Augsbuig to Innsbruck. Maurice 
seized the Pass of Ehreuberg on the nights of May 18th, 
19th, and pressed on to Innsbruck, hoping to “ run the old 
fox to earth." Charles escaped by a few hours, and, accom- 
panied by his brother Ferdinand, fled over the Brenner Pass 
amid a storm of snow and rain. It was the road by which 
ho had entered Germany in fair spring weather when he came 
in 1530, in the zenith of his power, to settle, as he had 
confidently expected, the religious difficulties in Germany. 
He reached Villach in Carinthia in' safety, and there waited 
the issue of events. 

The German princes gathered in great numbers at 
Passau (Aug. 1552) to discuss the position and arrive at 
a settlement. Maurice was ostensibly the master of ti»e 
situation, for his troops and those of his wild ally AlhnH-. 
Aldbiades of Brandenbuig-Culmbaob were in the town, 
and many a prince felt “ as. if they had a hare in their 
breast.” His domands for the publm good were moderate 
and statesmanlika He asked for the immediate rdease of 
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his father-in-law the Landgrave of Hesse ; for a settlement 
of the religious question on a basis that would be permanent, 
at a meeting of German princes fairly representative of the 
two parties — no Council summoned and directed by the 
Pope would ever give fair-play to the ProtestsAts, he said, 
nor could they ex[)cct to get it from the Diet where the 
laige number of ecclesiastical meinters gave an undue pre- 
ponderance to the liomanist side ; and for a settlement of 
some constitutional qiiestiona The princes present, and 
with them Ferdinand, King of the Komans, were inclined to 
accept these demands,* But when they were refeiTed to 
Charles at Villach, he absolutely refused to jKjrmit the 
religious or the constitutional question to be settled by 
any assembly but the Diet of the Empire. Nothing would 
move him from his opinion, neither the entreaties of his 
brother nor his own {yersonal danger. He still counted on 
the divisions among the ProtesUints, and believed that he 
had only to support the “ bom Elector '' of Saxony against 
the one of his own ci'eatioii to deprive Maurice of his 
strength. It may be that Maurice fiad his own fears, it 
may be that he was glad to have the opportunity of show- 
ing that the “ Spaniard ” wjis the one enemy to a lasting 
peace in Germany. He contented himself with the acqui- 
escence of John Frederick in the j)ermanent loss of the 
Electorate as arranged at the Peace of Wittenberg (1547). 

Charles was then free to come back to Augsburg, where 
he had the r>etty satisfaction of threatening the Lutheran 
preachers who had returned, and of again overthrowing 
the democratic government of the city. He then went to 
assume the conmiand of the (German army which was 
opposing the Frencli^ His failure k> take the city of 
Metz was followed by his practical abandonment of the 
direction of the affairs of Germany, which were left in the 
bands of Ferdinand. The disorders of the time delayed 
the meeting of the Diet until 1555 (opened FeK 5tb). 
The Elector and the bom Elector ” of SJaxony were both 1 
dead — John Frederick, worn out by misfortune and im* 
prisonment (March 3rd, 1654), and sympathised with by 
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friendfl and foes alike ; and Maurice, only thirty-two years 
of age, killed in the moment of victory at Sieversbausen 
(July 9th, 1553). 

It was in the summer of 1554 that the Emperor had 
handed over, in a carefully limited manner, tiie manage- 
ment of German afTairs to his brother Ferdinand, the King 
of the Romans. The terms of devolution of authority imply 
that this was done by Charles to avoid the humiliation of 
being personally responsible for acquiescence in what was 
to him a hateful necessity, and the confession of failure 
in his management of Germany from 1530. ^Everyone 
recognised that peace was necessary at almost any price, 
but Fenlinand and the higher ecclesiastical princes shrunk 
from facing the inevitable. The King of the Romans still 
cherished some vague hopes of a compromise which would 
preserve the unity of the medieval German Church, and 
the selfish [Ktlicy of many of the Protestant princes en- 
couraged him. Elector Joachim of Brandenburg wished 
the archbishopric of Magdeburg and the bishopric of 
Hallrerstadt for his son Sigismnud, and declared that be 
would be content with the Interim\ Christopher of 
Wiirtemberg cherished similar designs on ecclesiastical 
propertiea Augustus of Saxony, Maurice’s brother and 
successor, wished the bishopric of Meissen. All these 
designs could be more easily fulfilled if the external unity 
of the mcdia'val Church remained unbroken. 



Reltgimts Peace cjf Augsburg} 


The Diet bad been summoned for Nov. 13th (1554), 
but wheu Ferdinand reached Augsburg about the end of 
the year, the Estates bad not gathered. He was able 
to open the Diet formally on Feb. 5th (1555), but none 
of the Electors, and only two of the great ecclesiastical 
princes, the Cardinal Bishop of Augsburg and the Bishop 

* Wolf. D$r Anfpimrffer (Sttittgart, 1890} ; Brmndi, Ikf 

1898); J>rutr«l, mar 

im-'iSSS (Mimkh, 1898). 
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of Eiohstadt, were present in person. While the Diet 
dragged on aimlessly, the Protestant princes gathered to 
a great Council of their own at Naumburg (March 3rd, 
1555) to concert a common policy. Among those present 
were the Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, the eons 
of John Frederick, the ill-fated “ bom Elector," and the 
LmidgraTe of Hesse — sixteen princes and a great number 
of magnatea After long debates, the assembly decided 
(March 13th) that they would stand by tlie Augsburg 
Confession of 1530, and that the minority would unite 
with the, majority in carrying out one common policy. 
Even “fat old Interim,” as Elector Joaciiim of Brandenburg 
had been nicknamed, was compelled to submit; and the 
Protestants stood on a firm basis with a definite programme, 
and pledged to support each other. 

This memorable meeting at Naumburg forced the hands 
of the members of the Diet. Every member, save the 
Cardinal Bishop of Augsburg, desired a permanent settle- 
ment of the religious question, and their zoal spi>earod in 
the multiplicity of adjectives used to ex])re88 the pre- 
dominant thought — " hestdndiger, heharrlieher, unbedingter, 
fUr wnd /iir evrig tcdbrender ” was the phrase. The meet- 
ing at Naumburg showed them that this could not be 
secured without the recognition of Lutheranism as a legal 
religion within the German Empira 

■ When the Protestant demands were formally placed 
before the Diet, they were found to include — security 
under the Public Law of the Empire for all who profeesed 
the Augsburg Confession, and for all who in future might 
make the same profession ; liberty to hold legally all tiie 
eoclesiastical property which had been or might in the 
future be secularised ; complete toleration for all Lutherans 
who were resident in Bomanist States without oorreapcmd- 
ing toleration for Romanists in Lutheran Statea !nM)se 
demands went much farther than any which Luther him- 
self bad formulated, and realiy applied to Bomaniste aoow 
of the provisions of the “recess" of Speyer (1529) 
when applied to Lutherans, bad called forth the Pretest. 
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They were vebeoiently objected to by tl>e Bomasiet members 
of the Diet ; and, as both parties seemed nnwilliiig to yield 
anything to the other, there was some danger of the religious 
war breaking out again. The mediation of Ferdinand for 
the Romanists and Frederick of Saxony for the Protestants 
brought a compromi se after months of debatft It was agreed 
tbal tne Lutheran religion should he legalised within the 
Empire, and that all Lutheran princes should have fall 
security for the practice of their faith ; that the medueval 
episcopal jurisdiction should cease within their lands; and 
that they were to retain all ecclesiastical ptesessions which 
had been secularised before the {tassing of the treaty of 
Paasau (1552). Future changes of faith were to be deter- 
mined by the principle cujus regio ejus religio. The secular 
territorial ruler might choose between the Romanist or 
the Lutheran faith, and his decision vras to bind all bis 
subjecta If a subject prufe.ssed another religion from his 
prince, he was to lie allowed to emigrate without molesta- 
tion. These provisions were agreed upon by all, and 
emlKHlied in the " recess.” Two very important matters 
remained unsotiled. The Romanists demanded that any 
ecclesiastical prince who changed his faith should thereby 
forfeit lands and dignities — the “ecclesiastical reservation.”, 
I’ll is was emlKHlied in the “ rece^,” but the Protestants 
declared that they would not be bound by it. On the 
other hand, the Protestants demanded toleration for all 
Lutherans living vrithin the territories of Romanist princea 
Ibis was not embodied in the “ recess,” though Ferdinand 
promised that he would see it carried out in practice.* 
|Buch was the famous Peace of Augsburg. There was no 
reason why it should not have come years earlier and 
without the wUd war -storm which preceded it, save the 
fact that, in an unfortunate fit of enthusiasm, the Germans 
had elected the young King of Spain to be their Emperor. 
They had chosen the grandson of the genial Maxmilian, 
believing him to be a real German, and ^ey got a man 

’ TImm two uniotUod quMtioiui beeun aotiv* in the diqratM wUeh 
began the Thirty Yaan* Ww 
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whose attitude to religion “ was half-way between the 
genial orthodoxy of his grandfather Maxmilian and the 
gloomy fanaticism of his son Philip n./* and whose mind 
was jways tm veiling away from the former and towards 
the latter position.”^ The longer he lived the more 
Spanish he beciime, and the less , capable of understanding 
Germany, either on its secular or religious side. His 
whole public life, so far as that country was concerned, 
was one disastrous failura He succeeded only when he 
used his imperial position to increase and consolidate the 
territorial possessions of the House of Hapsburg ; for the 
charge of dismembering the Empire can be brought home to 
Charles as effectually as to the most selfish of the princes 
of Germany. 

The Religious Peace of Augsburg was contained in 
the decisions of Speyer in 1526, and it was repeated in 
every one of the truces which the Emperor made with his 
Lutheran subjects from 1530 to 1544.^ Had any one of 
these been made permanent, the religious war, with its 

* PoUitrd, Cambridge Modem Hixtory^ ii. 144. 

* Ttfe Religious Peace of Augsburg hati irn|H>rtant diplomatic consequences 
b^^nd Germany. The Lutheran form of faith was recognised to be a rtligio 
licUa (to nse the old Roman phrase) within the Holy Roman Empire, which, 
according to the legal ideas of the day, included all Western Christendom ; 
and Popes could no longer excommunicate Protestants simply because tliey 
were Protestants, without striking a serious blow at the constitution of 
the Empire. No one perceived this sooner than the sagacious young woman 
who became the first Protestant Queen of England. In the earlier and 
unsettled years of her reign, Eto]t?eth made full use of the protection that a 
profession of the Lutheran Creed gave to shield her from excommanication. 
She did so when the Count de Feria, the ambassador of Philip li., threatened 
her with the fate of the King of Navarre {Calendar of iMem and State 
Papers relating to English Affairs, preterved principally in Uts Archives ef 
Simancas, L 61, 62) ; she su]J 2 >ro 88 ed all ojunions which might be supposed 
to conflict with the Lutheran Creed in the Thirty-eight Articles of 1668 ; 
she kept crosses and lighes un the altar of her chapel in Lutheran fashion. 
When the Pope first drafted a Bull to excommunicate the English Queen, 
and submitted it to the Emperor, he was told that it would be an act of 
folly to publish a document which would invalidate the Emperor’s own 
election ; and when Elizabeth was finally excommunicated in 1570, the 
charge against her was not being a Protestant, but sliaring in '*tbe impious 
mysteiies of Calvin ” — the Reformed or Calvinist Churches being outside 
the Peace of Augsburg. 
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outcome in wild anarchy, in embittered religiouB antagon* 
isms, and its seed of internecine strife, to be reaped in 
the Thirty Years’ War, would never have occurred. But 
vvliose mission, he fancied, was to preserve the 
unity of the seamless robe of Christ,” as he phrased it, 
could only make the attempt by drenching the fields of 
(iermany with blood, and jxirpetuating and accentuating 
the religious antagonisms of the country which bad chosen 
him for its rrotector. 

This lieligiouB Peace of Augsburg has been claimed, 
and rightly, as a victory for religious liberty. 

From one point of view the victory was not a great 
one. The only Confession tolerated was the Augsburg. 
The Swiss Keformation and its adherents were outside 
the scope of the religious peace. What grew to be the 
Keformed or Calvinistic Church was also outside. It 
was limited solely to the Lutheran, or, as it was called, 
the Evangelical creed. Nor was there much gain to 
the personal liberty of conscience. It may be said with 
truth that there was less freedom of conscience under the 
[..utheran territorial system of Churches, and also under 
the Koman Catholic Church reorganised under the canons 
and decrees of Trent, than there had been in the mediaeval 
Church. 

The victory lay in this, that the first blow had been 
struck to free mankind from the fetters of Bomanist ab- 
solutism ; that the first faltering step bad been taken on 
the road to religious liberty ; and the first is valuable not 
for what it is in itself, but for what it represents and for 
what comes after it. The Religious Peace of Augsburg 
did not concede much according to modem standards ; but 
it contained the potency and promise of the future. It is 
always the first step which counts. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF LUTHERAN CHUROHES.* 

Two conceptions, the second being derived from the fiitit, 
lay at the basis of everything which Luther said or did 
al)Out the** organisatidn of the Christian fellowship into 
churchea 

The primary "and cardinal doctrine, which was the 
foundation of everything, was the spiritual priesthood of all 
helievera This, he believed, implied that preaching, dis- 
pensing the sixeraments, ecclesiastical discipline, and m 
forth were not the exclusive possession of a sjiecial caste of 
men to whom they had been committed by God, and who 
therefore were mediators l^etween (iod and man. These 
divine duties belonged to tlie whole community as a fellow- 
ship of believing men and women ; but as a division of 
lalwiur was necessary, and as csiich individuiil Christian 
cannot undertake such duti<^ without disorder ensuing, 
the community must seek out and set a{>ai*t certain of its 
meml>er8 to f>erform them in its nama 

* Si)UBCE« : Ri‘‘ht<»r, Die evan^liechen Kirthen^mlnunffe/n dm weekmekmkm 
Jahrhundert* (WTeiniar, 1846) ; Hahlmg, Die emngdiMd>m Xirthmordnueigim 
dee Mien Jahrhunderts (I^eipzig, 1W^2) ; Kina, ** Dm StipemlltliiiWMett in 
Wittenberg und Jena . . . im 16ten Jalirhnndert ” {ZeiiMkHfl/Mr kietmdmkf 
The^loffie, xxxv. (1865) pp. 96 ff.); G. Schmidt, *‘Eine Kirehenviaitalion 
im Jabre 1525*’ {ZeUachri/tfUr die hiet, Tkei>L xxzv. 291 ff.) ; Winter, ‘•Din 
KirchenTisitation ron 1528 ixn Wjttenljerger Kretae*' (ZeUaek, /Ur kiuL 
Theol, xxziii (1863) 29511.); Mtiiher, ** Drei Urknmlcm mt EefcnnaliottB- 
geacbichie” (ZeUeehr. /Mr hist. Theol. zxxt (1860) 452 ff.); Der 

Kleifu Caieehirmus /Mr die gevmne I/arher vnd Prtdiuer (fkaiiiiiik rtfiflitl 
of edition of 1586 ; Halle a. S. 1905). # 

Latkr Books: Kiiatner, /Xe Kindeiftagm: Dmr mU demiidki iCht** 
cAiffmae (Leipzig, 1902) ; Bnrkbardt, OmMehle der dmUuehm undf 

SehulmsUalim im ZeUeUler der Me/ermaiim (Ijeipzig, 1879) ; Berlit, DmUkur, 
Uumer ufid dm KirthenJUd de$ JMtm JnMmnderU (Ltlpt^ 1899)^ 

400 
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The second conception was that secular gOTemment 
is an ordinance ordained of God, and that the special rule 
claimed by the Boinan Pontiff over things secular and 
sacred was a usurpation of the powers conunitted by God 
to the secular authority. This Luther understood, to mean 
that the Cliristiau magistracy might well represent the 
Christian community of believers, and, in its name or 
associated with it, undertake the organisation and super- 
intendence of the Church civic or territorial 

In his earlier writings, penned before the outbreak of 
the Peasants' War, Luther dwells mogt on the t^oi^bt of 
the community of l)eiievers, their rights and powers; in 
the later ones, when the fear of the (mmmon man had 
taken possession of him, the secular authority occupies his 
whole field of thought. But although, before the Peasants’ 
War, Luther docs not give such a fixed place to the secular 
ptogistracy as the one source of authority or supervision 
over the Church, the conception was in bis mind from the 
first 

Among the varmus duties which belong to the com- 
iwny of believers, Luther selected three as the most out- 
standing. — those connected with the pastorate, including 
preaching, di8{>ensiag the sacraments, and so forth; the 
servioe of Cbrustian charity ; and the duty of seeing that 
the children belonging to the community, and especially 
“ poor, miserable, and deserted children.” were properly 
e4lucated and trained to become useful members of the 
oommrmwealth. 

in the few instances of attempts made before the 
Peasants’ War to formulate those conceptions into regula- 
tions for communities organised aooording to evangelical 
principles, we find the community and the magistracy com- 
bining to look after the public worship, the poor, and educa- 
tion. lllustratbns may be seen in the Wittenberg ordinance 
of 1522 (Carlstadt), and the ordinaimeB of Leisnig (1623) 
and Mi^eburg (1524).^ All three are examploe of the 

* Of. for tba Witteoiiwg Mdinsnoo, Bicbter, na$tg$titAm Xtnium- 
or4 mm 0m 4m mAtutmtm Mrhumdmrbi (W^^nur, 1848), iL.484, aad 
36 * 
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local authority within a small coxmnimity endeayouring, 
at the prompting of preachers and people, to express in 
definite regulations some of the demands of the new 
evangelical life. 

Luther himself thought these earlier regulations prema- 
ture, and insisted that the Wittenberg ordinance should be 
cancelled. He knew that changes must come ; but he 
hoped to see them make their way gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, commending themselves to everyone without 
special enactment prescribed by external authority. He 
publishec^ mt{igfdion$ for the dispensation of the liOrdV 
Supper and of Baptism in the churches in Wittenberg m 
early as 1523 ; be collected and issued a small selection 
of evangelical hymns which might be sung in Public 
Worship (1524) ; during the same year he addressed the 
burgomasters and councillors of all German towns on the 
erection and maintenance of Christian scfuxds ; and he 
congratulated more than one municijiality on provisions 
made for the care of the p<K)r.* Al»ove all, he had, while 
m Wartburg, completed a translation of the New Testa- 
ment which, after revision by Xfelanchthon and other 
friends, was published in 1522 (Sept 2l8t), and went 
through sixteen revised e<lition8 and more than fifty re- 
impressions before 1534. The translation of the Old 
Testament was made by a l>and of scholars at Wittenberg, 
published in instilments, and finally in complete form in 
1534. 

He always cherished the hope that the evangeliml 
faith would spniad quietly all over his dear Fatherland it 
only room were made for the preaching of the gpspeL 


Sehling, KirtM^noninungen d4» /Sim 

1902), I. L 697 ; for Lukuig, Hiuhter, i. 10. An of tlio 

burg ordimuiee is to b<i found in Funk, MiiiA^mngm am der 

de$ OMmgdisehen Kirch^mmami mi Magdeburg (Hagdoburg, I842)t f* 

and Rich tor, i. 17. 

* LutheFs early atiggcstiona alnint the diafwiiaattoti of Hit 
have been oollecKsl hy Sehling, i. i. 2, 18. A porttoKi of t|i« 
has beau reproduced in facsimile iti von OmdMde dlT 'dMmkm 

He/ormniwn, Berlin, 1890, p. 506, 
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This of itmif, be tbonght, would in due time effect h 
peaceful transformation of the ecclesiaetical life and wor- 
ship. The Diets of Nilrnbei^ and Speyer bad provided 
a held, always growing wider, for this quiet transformation. 
Luther was as indifferent to forms of Church government 
as John Wesley, and, like Wesley, every step ho took in 
providing for a separate organisation was forced upon him 
as a practical necessity. To the very last he cherished 
the hope that there might be no need for any great change 
in the external government of the Church. The Augsburg 
Confession itself (1530) concludes with the woeds: “Our 
meaning is not to have rule taken from the bishope : 
but this one thing only is requested at their bands, that 
they would stifler the gospel to be purely taught, and 
that they would relax a few observances, which cannot bt‘ 
hold without sin. But if they will remit none, let them 
look how they will give account to God for this, that by 
their obstinacy they afford cause of division and schism, 
which it were yet fit they should aid in avoiding.” * It was 
not that he Udiuved that the existence of the visible Catholic 
Church dejiended on what has been ambiguously called an 
ajidStoUc succession of bishops, who, through gifts conferred 
in ordination, create prii’sts, who in turn make Christians 
out of natural heathen by the sacraments. He did not 
believe that ordination needed a bishop to confer it; he 
ma^e his position clear tqion this point as early as 1525, 
and ordination was practised without bishops from that 
data But he had no desire to make changes for the sake 
of change The Danish Church is at once episcopal and 
Lutheran to this day. 

It ought also to be remembered that Luther and all 
the Reformers believed and held firmly the doctrine of a 
visible Catholic Cliurch of Cluis^, and that the evangelical 
movement which they headed was the outcome of the 
centuries of raintly life urilhin that visible Catholic 
Chundi. They never for a moment supposed that in 
withdrawing themselves from the authority of tlie Bishop 

* Sehafl', Tk$ OmAi E m m gt t ieal ^oUiUmt C(^wdm, p. 7S. 
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of Borne they were separatiDg themselves from the visible 
Church. Nor did they imagine that in making provision, 
tenipomry or j>ermanent, for preaching the word, the dis- 
pensation of the sacraments, the exercise of discipUner and 
so forth, they were founding a new Church, or severing 
themselves from that visible Church within which they had 
been biiptixed. Tliey refused to ('oncode the term C(U/u>lic 
to their opponents, and in the various confercnces which 
they had with them, the Homan Catholics were always 
ojmallt/ designated “ the adherents of tlie old religion,” 
while they were termed the associates of the Augsburg 
Confession/' 

Luther cherished the hoj^e, as late as 1545, that there 
might not need to be a jieimanent change in the external 
fonu of the Church in Germany ; and this gives all the 
eiirlier schemes for the organis^ition of communities pro- 
fessing the evangelical faith somewhat of a makeshift and 
temponiiy ap|x?arance, which they in truth possessed. 

The Diet of Sj>eyer of 1526 gavti the evangelical 
princes and towns the right, they believed, to reorganise 
j»ublic worship and ecclesiiistical organisation within their 
dominions, and this right was largely taken advanbige 
of, Corcespondents from all quarters asked Lutlier's 
advice and co-oj>eitition, and we can learn from his 
answers that he was anxious there should be as much 
local freedom as possible, — that communities should try 
to find out what suited them best, and that the **usa** of 
Wittenberg should not be held to regulate the custom of 
all other places. 

It was less difficult for the authorities in the towns to tak# 
.over the charge of the ecclesiastical arrangementa. Tlioy 
had during media* val times some experience in the tnatter; 
and city life was so compact that it was easy to n^lato 
the ecclesiastical portion. The prevailing type exhiMtOit ill 
the number of ordinances ” which have come down to Oik 
collected by Richter and Sebling, is that a supertatetiii^^ 
one of the city clergy, was placed over the oity 
and that he was more or less responsible to tlie citT 
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for the eecleeiastical life and rule within the domains of 
the city. 

The eccleeiaatical organisation of the torritoriee of t!ie 
princes was a much more difBcuIt task. Luther proposed 
to the Elector of Saxony that a careful visit{ition of his 
principality should be made, district by district, in order 
to find out the state of matters ami what required to be 
done. 

The correspondence of Luther during the yeans 1525- 
1527 shows how urgent the need of such a \d8itation 
appeared to him. He bad been .through tljp country 
several times Parish priests had bud their difficulties 
before him and had asked his advice. His letters descrite 
graphically their abounding joverty, a jwverty increased 
by the fact that the only application of the new evangelical 
liberty made by nmuy of the people was to refuse to pay 
all clerical dues. He c^ime to the conclusion that the 
common man ” respected neither priest nor preacher, that 
tfiere was no ecclesiastical 8uper\amon in the country dis- 
tricts» and no exercise of authority to maintain even the 
necessary ecclesiastical buildings. He expressed the fear 
that if things were allowed to go on as they were doing, 
there would l>o soon neither priest's house nor schools nor 
scholars in many a {)ariah. The reports of the first Saxon 
Visitation showed that Luther bad not exaggerated matters.^ 
The district about Wittenberg was in much better order 
than the others ; but in the outlying portions a very bod 
state of things was discl<^e<L In a village near Torgau 
the Visitors discovered an old priest who was hardly able 
to rei)eat the Creed or the Lord's Prayer * but who was 

* Winter, **Die Kin^hen^isitetioD vmi 1628 ini Witt«nliei|pBr Knaii^* 

4m JUUmnete Tkmtagm, xzxiii. pi*. 296 - 322 ) ; and Fmlatimii 
Proitmik in iVanan tUi thMmg*-9Sek$. m 

£faii$^ IX. tL pp, 7S Sf. 

* llie Viiitetioii of Bialiop Hooper of tho diooM of Qlonooater, mada in 
1661, diacloiod a worae state of matteis in finglaiiiL The Viiator pat these 
simpie qaeetions to hia clergy: **How maay commandineiite are there! 
Whm are t^y to be fotmd t Repeat them. What are the Aftidee of the 
Chfisttea Faith (Hie Apostles* Ciesd)l Eifeat thsm* Prove HieoijRpim 
8aiptm Ei^t the Lord*s Fraysr. How do yon know that it Is 
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held in high esteem as an exorcist, and who derived a good 
income from the exercise of his skill in combating the evil 
influences of witches. Priests had to be evicted for gross 
immoralities. Some were tavern-keepers or practised other 
worldly callings. Village schools were rarely to be found. 
Some of the peasants complained that the Lord's Prayer 
was so long that they could not learn it ; and in one place 
the Visitors found that not a single peasant knew any 
prayer whatsoever. 

This Saxon Visitation was the model for similar ones 
made in j^lmost every evangelical principality, and its re- 
ports serve to show what need there was for inquiry and 
reorganisation. The lands of Electoral Saxony were divided 
into four circles,” and a commission of theologians and 
lawyers was appointed to undertake the duties in each 
circle. The Visitation of the one circle ” of Wittenberg, 
with its thirty-eight parishes, may be taken as an example 
of how the work was done, and what kinds of alterations 
were suggested. The commissioners or Visitors were Martin 
Luther and Justus Jonas, theologians, with Hans Metzsch, 
Benedict Pauli, and Johann v. Taubenheim, jurists. They 
began in October 1528, and spent two months over their 
task. It was a strictly business proceeding. There is no 
account of either Luther or Jonas preaching while on tour. 
The Visitors went about their work with great energy, 
holding conferences with the parish priests and with the 
representatives of the community. They questioned the 
priests about the religious condition of the people — whether 
there was any gross and open immorality, whether the 
people were regular in their attendance at church and in 
coming to the communion. They asked the people how 
the priests did their work among them — ^in the towns their 
conferences were with the Raih, and in the country die* 

Lord’s T Where is it to be found t” Three hundred and eleven olergymea 
were asked these questions, and only fifty answered them all ; out of the 
fifty, nineteen are noted as having answered mediccrUer* Eight ooald not 
answer a single one of them ; and while one knew that the number of the 
commandments waa ten, he knew nothing else [Englidk ButanceU Bmfkm 
for 1904 (Jan.), pp. 9811.]. 
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triuta and villages with the male heads of himiUea Their 
common work was to find out what was being done for the 
" cure of souls,” the instruction of the youth, and the care 
of the poor. By “ cure of souls ” {Sediorge) they meant 
preaching, dispensation of the sacraments, catechetical 
instruction, and the pastoral visitation of the sick. It 
belonged to the theologians to estimate the capacities of 
the pastors, and to the jurists to estimate the available 
income, to look into all 1^1 difficulties that might arise, 
and especially to clear the entanglements caused by tiie 
supposed jurisdiction of convents oves many of tl}p parishes. 

This small district was made up of three outlying por- 
tions of the three dioceses of Brandenburg, Magdeburg, and 
Meissen. It had not been inspected within the memory 
of man, and the results of episcopal negligence were mani- 
fest. At Klebitz the peasants had driven away the parish 
clerk and put the village herd in his house. At Biilzig 
there was neither parsonage nor house for parish clerk, and 
the priest was non-resident So at Danna; where the 
priest held a benefice at Coswig, and was, besides, a chaplain 
at Wittenberg, while the clerk lived at Zahna. The par- 
sonages were all in a bad state of repair, and the local 
authorities could not be got to do anything. Boofs were 
leaking, walls were crumbling, it was believed that the 
next winter’s frost would bring some down bodily. At 
I’ratau the priest bad built all himself — parson^, out- 
houses, stable, and byra All these things were duly 
noted to be reported u{X}n. As for the priests, the com- 
plaints made against them were very few indeed. In one 
case the people said that their priest drank, and was con- 
tinually seen in the public-house. Generally, however, the 
complaints, when there were any, were that the priest was 
too old for his work, or was so utterly uneducated that he 
could do little more than mumble the Masa There was 
scanty evidence that the people understood very clearly 
the evangelical theology. Partaking the Lord’s Supper in 
both *' kinds,” or in one only, was the distinction recogni^ 
and appreciated between the new and the old teadiing: 
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and when they had the choice the |X)Oi>le universally pm* 
ferred the new. In one case the parishioners complained 
that their priest insisted on saying the Moss in Latin and 
not in German. In one case only did the Visitors find 
any objection taken to the evangelical service. This was 
at Meure, where the paiish clerk’s wife was reported to be 
an enemy of the new [lastor because ho recited tlio service 
in German. It turned out, however, that her real objection 
was that the pastor had displaced her husband. At Bleddin 
the peasants told the Visitors that their i>a8tor, Christopher 
Richter, \ja8 a learnc^l and pious man, who preached regu- 
larly on all the Sundays and festival days, and genenilly 
four times a week in various parts of the })ari8h. It 
apjieared, however, that their admimtion for him did not 
compel them to attend his ministrations with very great 
regularity. The energetic pastors were all young men 
trained at Wittenberg, The older men, peasants’ sons all 
of them, were scarcely lietter educated than their parish- 
ioners, and were quite unable to preach to them. The 
Visitors found very few jmrishes indeed where throe, four, 
five or more persons were not named to them who never 
attended church or came to the Lord’s Table ; in some 
jiarishes men came regularly to the preaching who never 
would come to the Sacrament. What impressed the 
Visitors most wiis the ignorance, the besotted iguoranco, 
of the people. They questioned them directly ; found out 
whether they knew the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Lord’s Prayer ; and then questioned them 
about the meanings of the words ; and the answers were 
disappointing. 

Luther came back from the Visitation in grcjitly dtv 
pressed spirits, and e.\ pressed his filings in his usual 
energetic language. Ho says in his introduction to hk 
Small Catechism, a work he began as soon as be returned 
from the Visitation ; 

“ In setting forth this Catechism or Christian doctiiite 
in such a simple, concise, and easy fonn, I have been mm* 
polled and driven by the wretched and lamentable state of 
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aflairs which I discovered lately when I acted as a Visitor. 
Merciful God, what misery have 1 seen, the common people 
knowing nothing at all of Christian doctrine, especially in 
the villages ! and unfortunately many pastors are well-nigh 
unskilled and incapable of teaching ; and although all are 
called Christians and partake of the Holy Sacrament, they 
know neither the Lord's IVayer, nor the Creed, nor the Ten 
Commandments, but live like poor cattle and senseless swine, 
though, now tliat the g 08 {)el is come, they have learnt well 
enough how they may abuse their Uberty. Ob, ye bishops, 
how will ye ever answer for it to Obrist that ye have so 
shamefully neglected the people, and have not attended fur 
an instant to your office? May all evil be averted from 
you ! {D<u 0ueh alUs ungliiek Jliche). Ye forbid the taking 
of the Sacrament in one land, and insist on your human 
laws, but never inquire whether they know the Lord’s 
Prayer, the llelief, the Ten Commandments, or any of the 
words of God. Oh, wt»e be upon you for evermore ! ” 

The Visitors foimd that few iMraks were to be seen in 
the {nrsonages. They record one notable exception, the 
inrsonage of Schmiedeberg, where the priest had a library 
of twelve volumes. It could not lo expected that such 
uneducated men could preach to much edification ; and 
one of the recommendations of the Visitors was that copies 
of Luther’s PoMUs or short sermons on the Lessons for the 
Day should be sent to all the fiarishes, with orders that they 
should be read by the pastors to their congre^tions. 

They did not find a trace anywhere of systematic 
{Mstoral visitation or catechising. 

In their practical suggestions for ending the priestly 
inefficiency, the Visitors made simple and homely arrange- 
menta. To take one example, — at Licssnitz, the aged pastor 
Conrad was quite unable from age and ignorance to perform 
his duties; but he was a good, inoffensive old man. It 
was arranged that he was to have a coadjutor, who was to be 
boarded by the rich man of the parish and get the fees, while 
the old pastor kept the parsonage and the stipend, out of 
which he was to pay fourteen golden annually to fais coadjotor. 

The Visitors found that schools did not exist in most 
of the villages, and they were disappointed with the con- 
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dition of the schools they found in the smaller towM. It 
was profmed to make the parisli clerks th<^ village school- 
masters; but they weixi wholly incompetent, and the 
Visitors saw nothing for it but to suggest that the pfistors 
must become the village schoolmasters. The parish clerks 
were ordered to teach the childien to repeat the Small 
Catechism by rote, and the pastors to test them at a cate- 
chising on Sunday afternoons. In the towns, where the 
churches usually liad a cafUar or precentor, this official was 
asked to train the children to sing evangelical hyinna 

In their inquiries ^Jx»ut the care of the poor, the Visi- 
tors found that there was not much need for anytliing to 
be done in the villages ; but the aise was di tie rent in the 
towna They found that in most of them there existeil 
old foundations meant to benefit the poor, and they dis- 
covered all manner of misuses and misappropriations of 
the funda Suggestions were made for the restoration of 
these funds to their destined usea 

This very condensed account of what took place in the 
Wittenberg “ circle ” shows how the work of the Visitors 
was done; a second and a thini Visitation were needed in 
Electoral Saxony ere things were properly arranged ; but in 
the end good work was accomplished. The Ele<'.tor refused 
to take any of the confiscated convent lands and {wiaseimions 
for civil purposes, and these, together with the Church 
endowments, provided stijiends for the pastors salaries for 
the schoolmasters, and a settled provision for the {Xior. 

When the Visitation was completed and the reports 
presented, the Visitors were asked to draft and issue an 
Jndruction or lengthy advice to the clergy and people of 
the “circle” they had inspected. This fnstnetim was 
not considered a regular legal document, but its wnteuts 
were expected to be acted upon. 

These Visitations and Instructions were the eurlieet 
attempts at the reorganisation of the evangelical Churaiii 
in Electoral Saxony. The Visitors remained as a primitive 
evangelical consistory ” to supervise their ** circles” 

The Saxon Visitations bc^iue a model for most of tite 
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North CSermaii cvangoUcal Un ritorial Churches, and the In- 
ifcruetions form the earliest c^illection of requirements set 
forth for the guidance of pastors and Christian people. 
TIio directions are very minute. Tlie jmstors are told how 
to preach, how to conduct pastoral visitations, what sins 
they must specially warn their people against, and what 
example they must show tliem. The care of schools and 
of the poor was not forgotten.^ 

The fact that matrimonial cases during the Middle Ages 
were almost invariably tried in ecclesiai^tical courts, made 
it necessary to provide some legal authority to adjudicate 
upon such cases when tlie medijcval episcopal* courts had 
either temporarily or })ermanently lost their authority. 
Tliis led to a provisional arrangement for the government 
of the Church in Electoral Saxony, which took a regular 
legal form. A pastor, called a superintendent, was ap- 
|jointed in each of ti e four “ circles ” into which the 
territory had been divided for the puiqMise of Visitation, to 
mi along with the oitlinary magistracy in all ecclesiastical 
matters, including the judging in matrimonial casea* Tins 
Saxon arrangement also spread largely through the northern 
German evangelical Statea 

A third VisiUition of Electoml Saxony was made in 
1532, and led to imjwtsnt ecclesiastical changes which 
formeil the basis of all that came afterwarda As a result 
of the reports of the Visitors, of whom Justus Jonas seems 
to have been the most energetic, the parishes were re- 
arranged, the incomes of |)ari8h priests readjusted, and the 
whole ecclesiastical revenues of the njediieval Church within 
EUhj torsi Saxony appropriated for the threefold evangelical 
uses of supiKirting the ministry, providing for schools, and 
caring for the poor. The doctrine, ceremonies, and worship of 
the evangelical Church were also settled on a definite basifii’ 

^ Schliag, DU mmngefUchm tUt IStm JaMrkwtuUrit 

(UilMdg, 1»02>, I, i. 142 flr. * /MW. I. i 49, 

* The ritee and oereinottieii of wonhtp in the Lutheran ehurchee are given 
in Daniel, CmUjs ZUurjifieHs iMkiranm in epiUmm rndaeim, which 

forma the aeoond volume of his Codex liimrgum Bedmm Umverwt (Leipiig, 
1848K 
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The Visitors pointed out that hitherto no arrangement 
had been made to give the whole occlesiasticiil adniinistra' 
tion one central authority. The Electoral Prince had 
always been regarded as the supreme ruler of the Church 
witliin his dominions, but as he could not personally 
superintend everything, thei'e was nee<led some supreme 
court which could act in all ecclesiastical c^es as his 
representative or instrument Tlie Visitors suggested the 
revival of the mediaeval episcojwil consistorial cx>in ts modi- 
fied to suit t )|0 new circunistaiu^es. Bishops in the mediseval 
sense of the word might be and w^ere believed to 1)0 sujier- 
fluous, but their true function, the jas ejnscoj^aU, the right 
of oversiglit, was indisj)ensables. According to Luther s ideiis 
— ideas which had been gaining ground in Germany from 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century — this jm ejnscir^mle 
belonged to the sujaeme secular authority. The mediieval 
bishop had exercised his right of oversight through a con- 
sistorial court coiinK>8ed of tlieologians and canon lawyers 
api>ointe<l by himself. Tfiese mediieval courts, it was sug- 
gested, might be transformed into Lutheran ecclesiastical 
courts if the prince foniuHl a pennanent council composed 
of lawyers and divines to act for him and in his name in 
all ecclesiastical matters, including matrimonial cases. The 
Visitors sketched their |»lan ; it was submitted for revision 
to Luther and to Chancellor Bnick, and the result was the 
Wittenberg K(3clesiastical Consistory established in 1542.* 
That the arrangement was still somewhat provisional ap- 
pears from the fact that the court had not jurisdiction 
over the whole of the Electoral dominions, and that 
other two Coi)Ri,stori(Js, one at Zeitz and the other at 
Zwickau, were established with similar powers. But the 
thing to be observed is that these courts were modelled op 
the old mediaeval consistorial episcopal courts, and tha4» 

^ The ordinsnoe eiftahliiyhing tb« Wittenberg Cmudstory wR! Im Ibitlid 
in Richter, Die eponffe/iseAcn JCtre/i^nardnuft^m de$ mhmehntm Jakrkim* 
derU (Weimar, 1840), L 867 ; and in Sehling, DU ewmffelUehtn 
(frdmmingm dm 10tm JahrhwmUrU (Leipzig, 1902), 1. L 200. Sahliiif fiMAm 
tike history of iti ittetitution, i. i 05. 
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like them, they were comi»o8ed of lawyers and of theo- 
logians. The essential dilTerence was that these Lutheran 
courts were apiiointeil by and acted in the name of the 
supreme secular authority. In Electoral Saxony their 
local bounds of jurisdiction did not correspond to those 
of the medueval courts. It was impossible that they 
should. Elcx^.toral Saxony, the ordinance eret^iing the CJou- 
sistory itself says, consi.stcd of portions of “ ten or twelve" 
medueval dioceses. The courts had different districts 
assigned to them ; but in all other things they reproduced 
the uiciliajvul cciiisistorial courta * 

Hie constitutions of these courts provided for the 
assenihling and holding of Synods to delibeiate on the 
affairs of the Church. The Cenend Synod consisted of the 
Consistory and the 8uj)erintendent8 of the various ‘‘ circles " ; 
and |»artieular Synods, which had to do with the Church 
affaii'H of the ** circle," of the su^r rinteiKlent, and of all 
the clergy of the “ circle," 

Such were the beginnings of the consistorial system 
of Church government, which is a distinctive mark of the 
l^ithemn Church, and which exhibits some of the indi- 
vidual traits of Luther's ixjrsonality. We am see in it 
his desire to make full use of whatever portions of the 
mediajval Church usagea could be pressed into the service 
of his evangeliai! Church ; his conception that the one 
supreme a\ithoiity on earth was that of the secular govern- 
ment ; his suspicion of the ** common " man, and his resolve 
to prevent the [>ix»ple exercising any control over the 
arrangements of the Church. 

Gradually all the Luthemn Churches have adopted, in 
general outline at laist, this consistorial system ; but it 
would be a mistake to tlunk that the Wittenberg use " 
was fidopted in all its detaila Luther himself, as has 
been sjiid, liad no deaire for anything like uniformity, and 
there was none in the bcginnii^. All the schemes of 
ecclesiastical government proceed on the idea that the 
Jm epimpak or right of ecclesiastical oversight belongs to 
the supreme temtorial secular authority. All of thmn 
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include within the one set of ordinances, provisions for the 
support of the ministry, for the maintenance of schools, and 
for the care of the poor — the last generally expressed by 
regulations alx)ut the ** common chest” The great variety 
of forms of ecclesiastical government drafted and adopted 
may be studied in Richter*8 collection, which includes one 
hundreti and seventy - two 80 |)arate ecclesiastical consti- 
tutions, and which is confessedly very imperfect The 
gradual growth of the organisiitit>u finally adopted in oacli 
city and State can be tniceil for a portion of Germany in 
Sehling*s unfinished 

The number of tliese ecclesiastical ordinances Is 
enormous, and the quantity is to be accountai for ptirtly 
by tlis way in which (Jermany was split up into nunierotis 
small States in the sixteenth century, and also partly 1^" 
the fact that Luther {tied strongly for diversity. 

The oixiinancee were promulgaietl in many different 
waya Most frequently, perha|)8, the prince published and 
enacted them on his own authority like any other jtiece of 
territorial legislation. Sometimes he commissioned a com- 
mittee acting in his name to fiame and publislt In 
other cases they result€<l from a consultation between the 
prince and the magistrates of one of the towns within his 
dominions. Sometimes they came from the councils and 
the pastors of the towns U) which they applied. In other 
instances they were issue^J by an evangelical bishop. Ami 
in a few cases they are simply the regulations issued by a 
single pastor for his own {/arish, which the secular author- 
ities did not think of altering. 

Although they are indeiiendent one from another, 
they may be grouped in families which resemble each other 
closely.* 

Some of the territories reached the consktoria! iystetii 

* The first half of the first pert of .^ehlin^> />m 
ordnungm da M JahrhuntkrU appeared in J0O"2* and the ic'oofid hslf af Ih^ 
first pert in 1904, 

*Cf. sriicle on “ Kirehen-Ordnnng*’ in the Srd ediUan of 
BmlmcifchpddUs fUr Tfmdogie. 
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much sooner than others. If a principality consisted in 
whole or in part of a secularised ecclesiastical State, the 
maobinery of the consistorial court lay ready to the hand 
of the prince, and was at once adapted to the use of the 
evangelical Church. The system was naturally slowest to 
develop in the imperial cities, most of which at first pre- 
ferred an oiganisation whose outlines were borrowed from 
the constitution drafted i>y Zwingli for Zurich. 

Once only do we find an attempt to give an evan- 
gelical Church occupying a large territory a democratic 
constitution. It was made by Philip Landgrave of Hesse, 
who was never afraid of the democracy. >lo German 
prince had so thoroughly won the confidence of his com- 
monalty. Tlie Peasants’ War never devastated his do- 
minions He did not join in the virulent persecution of 
the Anabaptists which disgraced the Lutheran as well as 
the Boman Catholic States during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. It was natural that Luther’s earlier 
ideas abotit the rights of the Christian community {Ottntinde) 
should appeal U> him. In 1526 (Oct. 6tb), when the Diet 
of S])eyor had permitted the organisation of evangelical 
Churches, Philip summoned a Synod at Homberg, and in- 
vited not merely pastors and ecclesiastical lawyers, but 
representatives from Uie nobles and from the towns. A 
scheme for ecclesiastical government, which had been drafted 
by Francis lambert, fonnerly a Franciscan monk, was laid 
i>efore the assembly and adopted. It was basetl on the idea 
that the wortl of Go«l is the only supreme rule to guide 
and govern His Church, and tiiat Canon Law has no place 
wliatsoever within an evangelical Church. Scripture teaches, 
the document explains, that it belongs to the Christian com- 
munity itself to select and dismiss pastors and to exercisa 
discipline by moans of exconimuiiicatioa The latter right 
ought to be used in a weekly meeting (on Sundays) of the 
oongr^tion and pastor. For the purposes of orderly rule 
the Church must have oflBioe-bearera, who ought to oonfbnn 
aa nearly as possible to thoee mentioned in the New l^sta- 
ment Soripturoe. They are buhops (pastors), elden, and 
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d^wsons ; and the deacons are the guardians of the poor 
as well as ecclesiastical officiala All these oflBce-bearers 
must rememl>er timt their function is that of servants, 
and in no sense lordly or magisterial. They ought to be 
chosen by the congi'egation, and set apart by the laying 
on of hands according to apostolic practie*e. A bishop 
(pastor) must be ordained by at least three pastors, and a 
deacon by the pastor or by two elders. The government 
of the whole Church ought to l)e in the hands of a Synod, 
to consist of all the paatora and a delegiite from every 
parish. Such in outline was the democratic ecclesiastical 
government pi*o[x>8ed for the Unritory of Hesse and ac- 
cepted by the Limigmve.^ He was persuaded, however, by 
Luther’s strong i-emonstranees to abandon it. There is no 
place for the demoomtic or represen Ui live element in the 
orgaiiisiition of the Luthemn Churches. 

^ HicUtdr, 2>?> tvangt lixhen KircJiawrdnungmt etc. i. 
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^!IE LUTHERAN REFORMATION OUTSIDE QERMANV.' 

The influcuco of Luther went far beyond Germany. It 
was felt in England, France, ScotlAnd, Holland, Poland, 
and Scandinavia England went her own {peculiar way; 
France, Holland, and Scotland, in the end, accepted the 
leadership of Calvin ; the Lutheran Reformation, outside 
Germany, was really confined to Scandinavia alona 

In these Scandinavian lands the religions awakening 
was bound up with political and social movements more 
than in any other countrioa The reformation in the 
Church was, indeed, begun by men who had studied under 
Luther at Wittenberg, or who had received their first 
promptings from his writings ; but it was carried on and 
brought to a successful issue by statesmen who saw in it 
the means to deliver their land from political anarchy, 
caused by the overweening independence and turbulence of 
the great ecclesiastical lords, and who were almost com- 
polled to look to the large possessions of the Church as 
a means to replenish their exhausted treasuries without 
ruining the overburdened taxpayera 

When Eric was crowned King of Denmark, Sweden, 
and l^orway in 1397, the assembled nobles, representative 

‘ SouKcm : BaAsitw, Tnventarium Eodm, SmoffMorum (1S42) ; Pon- 
topfddAU, AimaUs §edesia DanwB, bka ii., WL (Gopenbagon, 1744, 
1747). 

Latrk Books : Lsa, Ou^ichU der M^wrmatum tn SMmtng-EolaUin 
(Hamburg, 1S67) ; Wilh»ii,Via(Cary &/ CKurtk and SktU in Norway (London, 
1908) ; Watson, The Swedwm MewduHon under GutUmu Fam (Cbtmbridge, 
Massachusetts, 1889); Wiedling, Sehwedieekit Gheehiehie twi ZtUaUer der 
Jitfermatum (Qoiha, 1882) ; Oamkridye Modern llietory^ ii. xviL (CSamlsrldpt, 
1908). 
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<rf the three kingdoms, agreed to the celebrated Union of 
Kalmar, which declared ^hat the three lands were to be 
for ever united under one soTeieign. The treaty was 
purely dynastio, its terms were vague, and it was never 
very effective." Without going into details, it may be said 
that the king lived in Denmark, and ruled in the interests 
of that country ; that be also may be said to have ruled 
in Norway ; but that in Sweden his authority was -merely 
nominal, and sometimes not even that. In Denmark itself, 
monarchical government was difficult. The Scandinavian 
kingship .was elective, and every election was an oppor- 
tunity for reducing the privileges, autliority, and wealth of 
the sovereign, and for increasing those of the nobles and 
of the great ecclesiastics, who, being privileged classes, were 
freed from contributing to the taxation. 

In 1513, Christian IL, the nephew of the Elector of 
Saxony, and the brother-in-law of the Em|)eror Charles v. 
(1515), came to the throne, and his accession marks the 
beginning of the new era which was to end with the 
triumph of the Reformation in all throe oountrica Chris- 
tian was a man of great natural abilities, with a profound 
sense of the miserable condition of the common {leople 
within bis realms, caused by the petty tyrannies of the 
nobles, ecclesiastical and secular. No reigning prince, save 
perhaps George, Duke of Saxony, could compete with him 
in learning ; but be was cruel, partly from nature and 
partly from policy. He bad determined to establish his 
rule over the three kingdoms whose nominal king be 
was, and to free the commonalty from their oppression 
by breaking the power of the nobles and of the gznat 
Churchmen. The task was one of extreme difficult, 
and he was pei-sonally nnsnccessful ; but his efforts laid 
tlie foundation on which successors wme able to bnild 
securely. 

He began by conquering rebellions Sweden, and dia* 
graced his victory by a treacherous massacre of SwefdUb 
notables at Stockholm (1520), — a deed which, in the ahd» 
led to the complete separation of Sweden iErom DwttMil: 
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After having thoe, aa be imagined, ooneDlidated hie power, 
he preesed forward'his aohamee for refoim He took pains 
to enconrage the trade and ^picnltare 4>f Denmark; be 
patronised learning. He wrote to bis ande (1519), 
Frederick, the Elector <A Saxony, to send'iiim preachers 
trained by Lather ; and, in response to his appeal, received 
first Martin Beinbard, and then Andrew IMenstdn of 
Carlstadt These foreigners, who could only ^diess the 
people through intcrf^reteis, did not make much impression ; 
but reformation was pushed forward by the king. He 
published, on his own authority, two sets of l^s dealing 
with the nobles and the Church, and subjecting both to 
the sovereign. He enacted that all convents were to be 
under episcopal inspection. Non-resident and unlettered 
clergy were legally abolished. A species of kingly consis- 
torial court was set up in Copenhagen, and declared to 
be the supreme ecclesiastical judicature for the oonntij; 
and appeals to Borne were forbidden. It can scarcely be 
said that these laws were ever in operation. A revolt 
by the Jutlanders gave a rallying point to the disaffection 
caused by the proposed reforms. Christian fied from Den- 
mark (1523), and spent the rest of his life in exile or in 
prison. His law-books were burnt 

The Jutlanders had called Frederick of Schleewig- 
Hdlstein, Christian’s undle, to the throne, and he was recog- 
nised King of Denmark and of Norway in 1523. He had 
oome to the kingdom owing to the reaction against the 
reforms of his nephew, but in his heart he knew that they 
were necessary. He promised to protect the interests of 
the nobles, and to defend the Church against the advance 
of Lutheran opinions ; but he soon endeavoured to find a 
means of evat^g his pledges. He found it when he pitted 
the nobles against the higher detgy, and announced tliat 
he had never promised to support, the errors of the Church 
of Koine. At the National Assembly (Stmdag) at Odense 
he was able to get the muriage df pvieets permitted, and 
a decree that bishops were in 'tfan future to ap;^ to the 
king and not to the Pope for theif Pallitun. Ihe Beforma- 
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tioix had now native preachers to support it, especially Hans 
Taiisen, who was called the Danish Luther, and they were 
encouraged by the king. At the Herredag at Copenhagen 
in 1530, twenty -one of these Lutheran preachers were 
summoned, at the instigation of the bishops, and formal 
accusations were made against them for preaching heresy. 
Tausen and his fellows produced a confession of faith in 
forty-three articles, all of which he and liis companions 
oflered to defend. A public disputation was proposed, which 
did not take place because the Romanist jmrty refused to 
plead in Jbhe Danish language This refusal was inter- 
preted by the people to mean that they were afraid 
to discuss in a language which everyone understnod. 
Lutheranism made rapid progress among aU classes of the 
population. 

On Frederick's death there was a disputed succession, 
which resulted in civil war. In the end Frederick's son 
ascended the throne as Christian in., King of Denmark 
and Nonvay (1536), The king, who had been present at 
the Diet of Worms, and who had learned there to esteem 
Luther highly, was a strung Lutheran, and determined to 
end the authority of the Romish bishoj)s. He proposed 
to his council that bishops should no longer have any share 
in tlie government, and that their possessions should be 
forfeited to the Crown. This was approved of not merely 
by the council, but also at a National Asssembly which 
met at Copenhagen (Oct. 30th, 1636), where it was forth^ 
declared that the people desired the holy gospel to be 
preached, and the whole episcopal authority done away 
with. The king asked Luther to send him some one to 
guide his people in their ecclesiastical matters. Bugen* 
hagen was despatched, came to Copenhagen (1537), and took 
the chief ecclesiastical part in crowning the king. Seven 
superintendents (who afterwards took the title of bishops) 
were appointed and consecrated. The Reformation. was 
carried out on conservative Lutheran lines, and the old 
ritual was largely preserved. Tausen’s Confession was set 
aside in favour of the Augsburg Confession and Lntber^s 
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Small Catechism, and the Lutheran Reformation was 
thoroughly and legally established. 

The ^formation also became an accomplished fac^ in 
Norway and Iceland, but its introduction into these lands 
was much more an act of kingly authority. 

After the massacre of Swedish notables in Stoekholm 
(Nov. 1520), young Gustaf Ericsson, commonly known as 
Gustaf Vasa, from the vasa or sheaf which was on his coat 
of arms, raised the standard of revolt against Denmark. 
He was gradually able to rally the whole of the people 
around him, and the Danes were expelled from the Idi^onL 
111 1521, Gustaf had been declar^ r^ent of Sweden, and 
in 1523 be was called by the voice of the people to the 
thixma He found himself surrounded by almost insuper- 
able difhcultiea There had been practically no settled 
government in Sweden for nearly a century, and every 
groat landholder was virtually an independent sovereign. 
The country had been impoverished by long wara Two- 
thirds of the land was owned by the Church, and the 
remaining third was almost entirely in the hands of the 
secular nobles. Both Church and nobles claimed exemp- 
tion from taxation. The trade of the country was in the 
hands of foreigners — of the Danes or of the Hanse Towns 
Gustaf had borrowed money from the town of Liibeck 
for his work of liberation. The city was pressing for 
repayment, and its commissioners followed the embarrassed 
monarch wherever he went It was hopeless to expect to 
raise money by further taxation of the already depressed 
and impoverished peasanta 

In these circumstances the king turned to the Church. 
He eompelled tlic bishops to give him more than one 
subsidy (1522, 1523); but thie was inadequate for his 
needa The Church property was large, and the king 
planned to overthrow the ecclesiastical aristocracy by the 
help of the Lutheran Reformation. 

Lutheranism had been maldng pn^ress in Sweden. 
Two brothers, Olans and Laurentaos Petri, soiw of a black- 
smith at Orebro, had b^ sent by their father to study 
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in Germany. They had meant to attend the University 
of Leipzig ; but, attracted by the growing fame of Lather, 
they had gone to Wittenberg, and had become entbusiastio 
disciples of the Reformer. On their return to Sweden 
(1519) they had preached Lutheran doctrine, and had 
made many converts — among others, Laurentius Andreas, 
Archdeacon at Strengnas, In spite of protests from the 
bishops, these three men were protected by the king. 
Olaus Petri was especially active, and made long preach- 
ing tours, declaring that he taught the pure g 08 [>el which 
“ Ansgar, the apostle .of the North, hod preached seven 
hundred years before in Sweden.” 

Gustaf brought Olaus to Stockholm (1524), and made 
him town-clerk of the city ; his brother Laurentius was 
appointed professor of theology at Upsala; Laurentius 
Andreae was made Archdeacon of Upsala and Chancellor 
of Sweden. When the bishops demanded that the Re- 
formers should be silenced, Olaus challenged them to a 
public disputation. The challenge was refuse<l ; but in 1 524 
a disputation was arranged in the king’s palace in Stockholm 
between Olaus and Dr. Galle, who supported the old re- 
ligion. The conference, which included discussion of the 
doctrines of Justification by Faith, Indulgences, the Mass, 
Purgatory, and the Temporal Power of the Pope, had the 
eflect of strengthening the cause of the Reformation. In 
1525, Olaus defied the rules of the mediieval Church bj 
pabliclj marrying a wife. The lunne year the king called 
for a translation of the Scriptures into Swedish, and in 
1526 Laurentius Petri published liis New Testament A 
translation of the whole Bible was edited by the SMlie 
scholar, and published 1540—1541, These translations, 
especially that of the New Testament, became very popular, 
and the people with the Scripture in their huids were 
aide to see whether the teaching of the preachers or 
of the hishope was most in accordance wi& the Holy 
Scriptoree. 

lliere is no reason to Jselieve that the kin g rifjd ^ 
take the side oi ^e lAtheraD Retonnation horn 
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C OTvicti on. He had made the acqnaintanoe of the brothers 
Petri before he was called to be the deliverer of his county. 
But it is imquestionable that his financial embarrassment 
whetted his zeal for the reformation of the Church in 
Sweden. Matters were coming to a crisis, which was 
reached in 1627. At the Diet in that year, the Chancellor, 
in the name of the king, explained the need for an increased 
revenue, and suggested that ecclesiastical property was the 
only source from which it could be obtained. The bishops, 
Johan Brask, Bishop of Linkoeping, at their head, replied 
that they had the Pope’s orders to defend the property of 
the Church. The nobles supported* them. Then Gustaf 
presented his ultimatum. He told the Diet plainly that 
they must submit to the proposals of the Chancellor or 
accept his resignation, pay him for his property, return 
him the money he had spent in defence of the kingdom, 
and permit him U> leave the country never to return. The 
Diet Bi*unt three days in wrangling, and then submitted 
to his wishca The whole of the ecclesiastical property — 
episcopal, capitular, and monastic — which was not absolutely 
needed fur the support of the Church was to be placed 
in the hands of the king. Preachers were meanwhile to 
set forth the pure gospel, until a conference held in 
presence of the Diet would enable timt assembly to come 
to a decision concerning matters of religion. The* Diet 
went on, without waiting for the conference, to pass the 
twenty-four regulations which made the famous Ordinances 
of Vesteras, and embodied the legal Reformation. They 
contained provisions for secularising the ecclesiastical pro 
petty in accordance with the previous decision of the Diet ; 
declared that the king had the right of vetoing the deci- 
sions of the higher ecolesiastiGS ; that the appointment of 
the parish deigy was in the hands of the bishops, but that 
the king could remove them for inefBciency; that the 
pure gospel was to be taught in every school; and tiiat 
auricular conf«»ion was no longer compulsory. 

While the Ordinances stripped the Swe^sh Church cf 
a large amount of its property and made it subject to the 
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kli%^ tbey did not destroy its episcopal organisation, nor 
ratirely impoverish it. Most of the monasteries wore de- 
serted when their property was taken sway. The king knew 
that the peasantry scarcely understood the Refomked doc- 
trines, and had no wish to press them unduly on his people 
For the same reason the old ceremonies and usages which 
did not flagrantly contradict the new doctrines were suffered 
'to remain, and given an evangelical meaning. The first 
evangelical Hymn-book wsis published in 1530, and the 
Swedish "Mass" in 1531, both drafted on Lutheran 
models. Laurentius Andrese was made Archbishop of 
Upsala (15'27), and a* National Synoti was held under his 
presidency at Orebro (1528), which guided the Reformation 
accoi-ding to strictly conservative Lutheran ideals. Thus 
before the death of Gustaf Vasa, Sweden had joined the 
circle of Lutheran Churches, and its people were slowly 
coming to understand the principles of the Reformation. 
The Reformation was a very peaceful ona No one suffered 
death for his religious opiniona 

The fortunes of the Swedish Church were somewhat 
varied under the immediate successors of Gustavua His 
ill-fated son showed signs of preferring Calvinism, and 
insisted on the suppression of some of the ecclesiastical 
festivals and some of the old rites which had been retained ; 
but these attem}>ts ended with his reign. His brother and 
successor, Johan in., took the opposite extreme, and coquetted 
long with Rome, and with proposals for reunion, — proposals 
which had no serious result When Johan died in 1592, 
his son and successor, who had been elected King of Poland, 
and had become a Roman Catholic, aroused the fears of 
Ills Swedish subjects that he might go much further than 
his father. The people resolved to make sure of their 
Protestantism before their new sovm^ign arrived in the 
country. A Synod was convened at which both lay and 
ecdesiastical deputies were present The members first 
laid down the general rule that the Holy Scriptures wem 
their supreme doctrinal standard, and then selected tibe 
Augsburg Confession as the Confession of the Swedidi 
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Cliurch. Luther’s Small Catechism, which had been i«- 
moved from the Bchwds by King Johan ni., was restored. 
This meeting at Upeala settled for the future tJie eccleei- 
Bstioal })olity of Sweden. The country showed its attach' 
ment to the stricter Lutheranism by adopting the Foruiula 
of CoDoord in 16C' 1 



CHAPTER Vin 


THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES INSPIRING THE 
REFORMATION.^ 

§ 1. 21u Itefarmation did not take its rise /tom a Vritimm 
• * of Doctrifies, 

i The whole of Luther's religious history, from his entrance 
I into the convent at Erfurt to the publication of the 
Augsbni'g Confef5sion, shows that the movement of which 
( he was the soul and centre did not arise from any merely 
j intellectual criticism of the doctrines of the mediieval 
t Church, and that it resulted in a great deal more tlian a 
revision or reconstruction of a system of doctrinal con- 
ceptiona* There is no trace of any intellectual difficulties 
about doctrines or statement of doctrines in Luther s mind 
during the supreme crisis of bis history. He was driven 
out of the world of human life and ho})e, where he was 
well fitted to do a man’s work, by the overwhelming 
pressure of a great practical religious need — anxiety to 
save his soul He has himself said that the proverb that 
doubt makes a monk was true in his case* He doubted 

* Domcr, Uidory of ProUoUtnl 7%mtoyy (Edinborgh, 1171); Kb«l)ia« 

Luihers Thedogie in ihrer gmhichitichm E^iiwiehslmng und im iknm immm 
Zumvimtnhangt (Stuttgart, 1883) ; Theodor Haniack, LuthefB wM 

Ummderer Bexiehung auf $eim ^"'erxbhnungx- und 

1862-1886); A. Ritiichl, The Christian Doctrine of md 

diiation (Edinbargh, 1872) ; A Harnaek, ffidory of Dogmas vtt* (|jC»iid<«ii« 
18W) ; Loofo, Leiifadm turn Studium dor Dogmongesckkhie (Ba 11% 18^8) ; 
Herrmann, Communim ioiih God (London, 1886); Bering, Die MyM 
Luthers in Zusammenhang seiner TheotogU (I^pjdg, 1878) ; l>enl8e| Mdm 
mnd Indherthum in der enden Entwictdung, rol. i (Msias» 1984), it 
(1905) ; Walther, BUr Luther wider Horn (Halle, 1906). 

* Loolii, Xeiyodm, eto. p. 845. 
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whetiier be ooold save hie soul in the world, and was 
therefore forced to leave it and enter the convent. 

He had lost whatever evangelical teaching be bad 
learnt in childhood or in Frau Cotta's household at Eise- 
nach. He bad surrendered himself to the popular belief, 
fostered by the whole penitential system of the mediaeval 
Church, that man could and must make himself fit to 
receive the grace of God which procures salvation. The 
self-torturing cry, “ Ob, when wilt thou become holy and 
fit to obtain the grace of God f ” {0 wenn will du einmal 
fnmm werden und genttg tkun du^einen gnSdigen OuU 
krisgest /), drove him into the convent He befieved, and 
the almost unanimous opinion of bis age agreed with him, 
that there, if anywhere, he could find the peace he was 
seeking with such desperation. 

Inside the oonvent he applied himself with all the force 
of a strong nature, using every means that the complicated 
penitential system of the Church ha<ii provided to help 
him, to make himself pious and fit to be the receptacle 
of the grace of God, He submitted to the orders of his 
superiors with tlie blind obedience which the most rigorous 
ecclesiastical statutes demanded ; he sought the comforting 
consolations which confession was declared to give; be 
underwent every jiart of the complex system of expiatiems 
which the mediteval Church recommended ; he made fall 
use of the sacraments, and waited in vain for the mysterious, 
inexplicable exjieriencc of the grace which was siud to 
accompany and flow from them. He persevered in spite of 
the feeling of oontinuous failure. ** If a monk ever reached 
heaven by moukery," he has said, " I would have found 
my way there also ; all my convent comrades will bear 
witness to that.”’ He gave a still stronger proof of his 
loyalty to the mediicval Church and its advice to men in 
bis mood of mind ; he persevered in spite of the knowle^^ 
that his comrades and his religious superiors believed him 
to be a young saint, while be knew tliat he was far otber- 

* LtUhm't tr«rki (Bclugm ud. 87S ; ia Dti Kkim Anttmt 

nfJTtratg Omgtn nd h M tt i 3mA. 
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wise, and that be was no nearer Ood than be had been 
before he entered the monastery^ or had begun his quest 
after the sense of pardon of sin. The contrast between 
what bis brethren thought he must be and what his own 
experience told him that he was, must have added bitter- 
ness to the cup he had to drink during these tarriblt* 
months in the Erfurt convent He himself : 

** After I had made the profession. I was congratulated 
by the prior, the convent, and the father-confessor, because 
I was now an innocent child coming pure from baptism. 
Assuredly, I would willingly have delighteil in the glorious 
fact that i was such a good man, who by his own de^s and 
without the merits of Christ's hhxxl had made liinmelf so 
fair and holy, and so easily too, and in so sliort a time. But 
although I listened readily to the sweet praise and glowing 
language about myself and my doings, ana allowed myself to 
be described as a wonder-worker, who could make himself 
holy in such an e^isy way, and could swallow up death, and 
the devil also, yet there was no jiower in it all to maintain 
ma When even a small temptation came from sin or death 
I fell at once, and found that neither baptism nor monkery 
could assist me ; I felt that I had long lost Christ and His 
baptism. I was the most miserable nian on earth ; day and 
night there was only wailing and desi>air, and no one could 
restrain me,” * 

ITc adds that all he knew of Christ at this time was 
that He was “a stem judge from whom I would fain have 
fled and yet could not eseape.” 

During these two years of anguish, Luther believed that 
he was battling with himself and with his sin ; he was 
really struggling with the religion of his times and Cburck 
He was probing it, testing it, examining all its depths, 
wrestling with all its means of grace, and finding that 
what were meant to be sources of comfort and consolatioii 
were simply additional springs of terror. He waa too 
clear-sighted, his spiritual senses were too acute, he was 
too much in deadly earnest, not to see that none of these 
aids were leading him to a solid ground of certeinty on 
‘ Wifrki (Erlangs xxxi |7S, Sfl, 
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which he conld base bis hopes for time and for etei-nity ; 
and he was too honest with liimself to be persuaded tlut 
he was otherwise than his despair told him.* 

At length, guided in very faltering fashion by the 
Scriptures, especially by the Psalms and the Epistle to 
the Romans, by the Apostles' Creed, and by fellow monks, 
he (to use his own words) came to see that the righteous- 
ucss of God (Rom. L 17) is not the righteousness by 
which a righteous God punishes the unrighteous and 
sinners, but that by which a merciful God justifies us 
through faith (not justitia, qua deux ext et peecatores 

iryustoaque punit, hut that qua nos dxus mixericoA justificat 
per fidxm)} By faith, ho saya What, then, did he mean 
by *■ faith ” ? 

He replies: 

“Tliere are two kinds of believing: first, a believing 
abotit G<h 1 which means that I Injlievc that what is said of 
G<xl is true. This faith is rather a form of knowledge than 
a faith. There is. secondly, a believing in God which means 
that 1 put my trust in Him, give myself up to thinking that 
I am have dealiugs with Him, and believe without any 
doubt that He will ln' and do to me according to the things 
said of Him. Siu b faith, which throws itself upon God, 
wliether in life or in death, alone makes a Christian man."* 

The faith which he prixetl is that religious faculty whicli 
•* throwra itself u|Hin (Jod ” ; and fnun the first Luther 
recognised that faith of this kind was a direct gift from 
God. Having it we have everything ; without it we have 
nothing. Here we find something entirely new, or at least 
hitherto une.xpn»sed, so far as mediieval theology was 
ooncernetl. Mixiiieval theohigianB had recognised faith in 
the sense of what I>uther calletl frigida ojnnio, and it is 
difficult to conceive that they did nut also indirectly 


’ HaruMk, Hixtmy Dogma, rii. 183. 

’ Loofii, LtitfatUn, ete. p. 84S. 

* LxUhor'o IVarko f&'Iaagai oditionk zifi. IB. Cf. xlviii. B : "If thou 
hnld<«t faith to be simply • thought eoueoraing Ood, then tb»t thougkt i* 
u little able la five etenml life w ever • nunkiah cowl ooold give it." 
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aoknowle^ that there most be something like trust or 
fidueia ; bat faith with them was simply one among many 
hnman efforts all equally necessary in order to see and 
know God. Luther recognised that there was this kind of 
faith, which a man begets and brings to pass in himself by 
assent to doctrines of some sort But he did not think much 
of it He calls it worthless because it gives us nothing. 

“ They think that faith is a thing which they may have 
or not have at will, like any other natural human thing ; so 
when they arrive at a conclusion and say, ‘Truly the 
doctrine u correct, and therefore I believe it,’ then they 
think that this is faith. Now, when they see and feel that 
no change has been wrought in themselves and in others, 
and that works do not follow, and they remain as before 
in the old nature, then they think that the faith is not 
good enough, but that there must be something more and 
greater.” * 

The real faith, the faith which is trust, the divine gift 
which impels us to throw ourselves upon God, gives us the 
living assurance of a living God, who has revealed Himself, 
made us see His loving Fatherly heart in Christ Jesus; 
and that is the Christian religion in its very core and 
centre. The sum of Christianity is — (1) God manifest in 
Christ, the God of grace, accessible by every Christian man 
and woman; and (2) unwavering trust in Him who has 
pven Himself to us in Christ Jesus, — unwavering, beoanse 
Christ with His work has undertaken our cause and made 
it Hi& 

The God we have access to and Whom we can trust 
because we have thrown om^lves upon Him and have found 
that He sustains us, is no philosophical abstraction, to be 
described in definitions and argued about in syllogisnu. 
He is seen and known, because we see and know Christ 
Jesus. “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
For with Luther and all the Boformers, Christ fills the- 
whole sphere of God ; and they do not recognise any 
theology which is not a Christology. 

' Jjutke/i Works (2nd Erlangen edition), xiii. SOI. 
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The faith which makes os throw omselres opon.God is 
QO mood of mere mystical abandonment .It is oor very 
life, as Luther was never tired of saying. It is God within 
os, and wells forth in all kinds of activities. 

" It is a living, busy, active, powerful thing, faith ; it is 
impossible for it not to do us g(H>il continually. It never 
asks whether good works arc to be done ; it has done them 
before there is time to ask the question, and it is always 
doing them."' 

Christianity is therefore an interwoven tissue of 
promises and prayers of faith. On the one side there is 
the Father, revealing Himself, sending doum to us His 
promises which are yea and amen in Christ Jesus ; and on 
Uie other side there are the hearts of men ascmiding in 
faith to God, receiving, accepting, and resting on the 
promises of God, and on God who always gives Himself in 
His promises. 

This is what came to Luther and ended his long and 
terrible struggla He is unwearied in describing it The 
descriptions are very varied, so far as external form and 
expression go, — now texts from the Psalms, the Prophets, 
<Hr the New Testament most aptly quoted; now phrases 
borrowed from the picturesque language of the mediaeval 
mystics; now sentences of striking, even rugged, origin- 
ality; sometimes propositions taken from the mediaeval 
scholastia But whatever the words, the meaning is always 
the same. 

This conception of what is meant by Christianity is the 
religious soul of the Reformation. It contains within it all 
the distinctively religious principles which inspired it It 
can scarcely be called a dogma It is an experience, and 
the phrases which set it fortli are the descriptions of an 
experience which a human soifl has gone through. The 
thing itself is beyond exact definition — as all deep expmi- 
enoes are. It must be felt and gone throi^h to be 
known. The Reformation started from this personal 
* jAUher*i Wmh$ (Srliuig«n «dilion), liiiL 125. 
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experience of the believing Christian, which it declared 
to be the one elemental fact in Christianity which could 
never be proved by argument and could never be dissolved 
away by speculation. It proclaimed the great truth, which 
had been universally neglected throughout the whole period 
of mediaeval theology by everyone except the Mystics, that 
in order to know God man must be in living touch with 
God Himself. Therein lay its originality and its power. 
Luther rediswvered religion when he declared that the truly 
Christian man must cling directly and with a living faith 
to the God Who sj^eaks to him in Christ, saying, “ I am thy 
salvation," The earlier Reformers never forgot thia Luther 
proclaimed his discovery, he never attempted to prove it by 
argument ; it was something self-evident — seen and known 
when experienced. 

This is always the way with great religious piom^ers and 
leaders. Tliey have all had the prophetic gift of spiritual 
vision, and the magnetic speech to proclaim what they have 
seen, felt, and knowm. They have all had, in a fai -off way, 
the insight and manner of tlesus. 

When our Lord ap{)eiire<l amung men claiming to be 
more than a wise man or a prophet, declaring that He was 
the Messiah, the Son of Man and the Son of God, when 
He announce<l that all men had need of Him, and that He 
alone could save and redeem, He set forth His claims in 
a maimer unique among founders of religions. He made 
them calmly and as a matter of course. He never ex- 
plained elaborately why lie assumed the titles He took. 
He never reast)ned al)out His position as the only Saviour. 
He simply announced it, letting the conviction of the trntli 
steal almost insensibly into the minds and hearta of Hhl 
followers as they saw His deeds and heard His wonJs. H# 
assumed that they must interpret His death in one way 
only. This was always His manner. It was not His way 
to explain mysteries our curiosity would fain penetrate. He 
quietly took for granted many things we would like to argni^ 
about. His sayings came from One who lived in perpetual 
communion with the Unseen Father, and He uttoad ttwOT 
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quietly and aaeuredly, confident that they carried with them 
their own self-evidencing power. 

So it was with St PaoL His letters and sermons are 
fnU of arguments, no doubt, full of pleadings and persuasion, 
but they all start from and rest upon his vision of the living, 
risen Saviour. BUs last word is always, “ When it pleased 
(fod to reveal His Son in me ” ; that was the elemental fact 
which he prochumed and which summed up every thing, the 
personal experience from which he Btartc<l on his career as 
an apostle The place of Athanasius as a great religions 
leader has been obscured by Ids {xMsition as a theologian ; 
but when we turn to his writings, wlicVe do we fiad less of 
what is commonly called dogmatic theology ? There is 
argument, reasoning, searching for proofs and their state- 
ment ; but all that belongs to the outworks in his teaching. 
The central citadel is a spiritual intuition — I knmo that my 
Saviour is the Gotl Who made heaven and earth. He took 
his stand firmly and unllinchingly on that [>ersnnal experi- 
ence, and all else mattered little com|)arctl with the funda- 
mental spiritual fact It was not bis argumeiiUs, but his 
unflinching faith that (xmvinced his generation. 

So it was with Augmstiue, Bernard,* Francis — so it has 
been with every great religious leader of the Christian 
people. Ilis strength, whether of knowledge, or conviction, 
or sympathy, — his driving power, if the phrase may be 
U8ed,-—bas always come from direct communion with the 
unseen, and rests upon the fact, felt and known by himself 
and communicated to others by a mysterious symtiathy, 
that it has pleased God to reveal Christ in him in some 
way or other. 

* Th« cM» uf Baroard of CUirraax i« wpocully interuntin^, for «ro might 
•Imoot call him two mea in om. In his experimental moodit, when he is 
the gteat revivaUst preachw, exhihitcil in hia sermons on the Stmg 9 / Sum^ 
end elsewhere, everything that the Christian ean do, say, or think, cornea 
fom the revelatioB of Ood'e graoe within tht individual, while in his more 
purely theological vrorks he searoely ever foaee himaelf from the entan|^ 
ments of Soholsstie Theology. The donblencwe in Bernard has been d Wt 
upon by A. Ritaehl in his CrUieal ffitUrryaf iki Ckruri’aN Doetrim if Jwti- 
^eatkmomd HmmeUiation (Edinburgh, 1873), gp. 9S-101. 
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So it was with Luther and the Reformation in which he 
was the leader. Its driving power was a great religious 
experience, old, for it has come to the people of God in all 
generations, and yet new and fresh as it is the nature of all 
such experiences to be. He knew that his life was hid 
with Christ in God in spite of all evil, in spite of sin and 
sense of guilt. His old dread of God had vanished, and 
instead of it there had arisen in his ficart a love to God in 
answer to the love which came from the vision of tlie 
Father revealing Himself. He had exix3rienee<l this, and 
he had proclaimed what he had gone thiough ; and the 
experience and its proclamation were tlie foundation on 
which the Reformation was built Its beginnings were 
not doctrinal but experimental. 

Doctrines, indeed, are never the beginnings of things ; 
they are, at the best, storehouses of jiast and blessed exj^eri- 
ences. This is true of most knowledge in all de}*artment8 
of research. We may reco.umise that there is some pnictical 
use in the rules of logic, ancient and modern, but we know 
that they are but the uncouth and inadewpiate symlxds of 
the ways in which an indefinable mental trict, whose 
delicacy varies with the mind that uses it, perceives diver- 
gences and affinities, and weaves its web of knowledge in 
ways that are past finding out We know that logical 
argument is a good shield but a bad sword, and that while 
syllogisms may silence, they seldom convince ; that per- 
suasion arises from a subtle sympathy of soul with soul, 
which is as indefinable as the personalities which exhale it 
There is always at the basis of knowledge of men and things 
this delicate contact of personality with personality, whether 
we think of the gathering, or assorting, or exchanging the 
wisdom we jK^ssess. If this be true of our knowled^ of 
common things, it is overwhelmingly so of all knowledge 
of God and of things divine. We must be in touch with 
God to know Him in the true sense of knowledge. At the 
basis of every real advance in religion there must b4 an 
intimate vision of God impressed upon us as a religious 
experience which we know to be true because we have felt 
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it; and wliat one baa, another receives by a species of spiritnal 
contagion. The revival under Frands of Assisi spre^ as it 
did because the fire darning in the heart of the preacher 
was also kindled in the hearts of his hearers. Lather 
headed a Beformation because men felt and knew that be 
bad, as he^said, found a gracious God by trusting in the 
grace of God revealed to him in Christ Jesua It was not 
the Augsburg Confession that made the Beformation ; it 
was the expansion of a religions experience which finds 
very inadequate d^riptiou in that or in any other state- 
ment of doctrines. 

§ 2. Tlu universal PrieMhood of Bditvers. 

^.other’s religious experience, that he, a sinner, received 
for^eness by simply throwing himself on God revealed in 
Christ Jesus the Siiviour, came to him as an astounding 
revelation which was almost too great to be put into worda 
He tried to express it in varying ways, all of wiiich he felt 
too utterly inade<[uatc to dt'scrilre it We can see how he 
laboured at it from 1512 to 1517. It lay hidden in his 
discourse to the assembly of clergy in the episcopal palace 
at Ziesar (June 5th, 1512), when he declared that all 
reform must begin in the hearts of individual men. We 
can see it growing more and more articulate in his annota- 
tions, notes, and heads of lectures on the Psalms, delivered 
in the years 16i:i-1516, struggling to free itself from 
the phrases of the Scholastic Theology which could not 
really express it. His private letters, in which be was 
less bamirered by the phraseology which be still believed 
appropriate to theology, are full of happier expreasiona' 
/u8ft/Soeu(to is viviJuMtio, and means to redeem from sins 
without any merit in the perscm redeemed ; it takes place 
whmi sin is not imputed, but the penitents are reputed 

‘ Thete •Bnototioni, rIomm, and not« of loetorw have twan eolleetad and 
pabliahad in voIuums iii. and iv. oi the Waiinar aditkMi of JMjUr** If'srb. 
TIm moat imiNiirtaat {ditaaM ban faoMi oarafuilyaztnoted by Loofii in Idi 
iip, S4MU. 
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righteous. (Grace is the pity (miserieordia) of God ; it 
maiufe.si.s itself in the remission of sins ; it is the truth of 
God seen in the fulfilment of His promises in the historical 
work of Christ ; Jesus Christ Himself is grace, is the way, 
is life and salvation. Faith is trust in the truth of G<^ 
as manifested in the life and work of Jesus Christ : it is 
to believe in God; it is a knowledge of the Cross of Christ; 
it is to understand that the Son of God became inearnate» 
was crucified, and raised again for our salvation* The 
tliree central thoughts — -jusiiJiccUion, grace, faUh — expressed 
in these inadequate phrases, are always looked upon and 
used to regulate that estimate of ourselves which forms 
the basis of piety^ It is needless to trace the growing 
adeciuacy of tlie description. I^uther at last found woids 
to vsay that the central thought in Clmstianity is tliat the 
believer in possession of faith, which is itself tl)e gift of 
God. is able to thiew himself on God in Christ Who is his 
salvation and Who has mirrore<l Himself for us in Christ 
Jesus, He had trod th(‘ weary round that Augustine hail 
gone before him ; he had ti ieti to help hitmtlf in every 
possible way ; ho ha<^l found that with all hissUiving he 
could do nothing. Then, strange and mysttmous as it wa8» 
tlie discovery had n(jt brought desjmir, but rejoicing and 
comfort ; for since there wm no help whatever in man, lii$ 
soul had been forced to find all — not part, but all — hdlp 
in God, <5Vhen he was able to express bis experience he 
could say that the faith which throws itself on God, which 
is God’s own gift, is the certainty of the forgivenees of almt 
It was no adherence to doctrines more or lese clearly eom^ 
prehended; it was no act of initiation to he foUoWe^f^ 
a nearer approach to Grxi and a larger measuie M Blto 
grace; it was the power which gives life, cetiaiiilyi peaii^^ 
continuaoB self^surrender to G<k 1 as the Father, and whi^ 
transforms and renews the whole man. It waa the llfo 
of the soul ; it wm Christianity within the beliefli^ 
as Jesus Christ and His work is Christianity onlsidie ^ 
helieverJ^} ; , ' 

It b manifest that as soon as this 
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articulate statement, it was bound to discredit much that 
was in mediaeval theology and rel%iou8 usage. Yet the 
striking thing about Luther was that he never sought to 
empl<7 it in this way until one great abuse forced itsdf 
upon him and compelled him to test it by this touchstone 
of what Obristianity waa Tbis reserve not cmly 
shows that there was nothing revolutionary in the character 
of Luther, nothing romantic or qnixotac, it also manifests 
the quiet greatness of the man. Nor was there anything 
in the fundamental religious experience of Luther which 
ncoessariiy conflicted with the contents of the old ecclesias- 
tical doctrines, or even with the common usages of the 
religious Ufa There was a change in the attitude towards 
both, and an entirely new estimate of their religious value, 
but nothing which called for their immediate criticism, stiU 
less for their destruction. Faith, which was the Christian 
life, could no longer be based upon them , they were not 
the essential things that they had been supposed to be; 
but they might have their uses if kept in their propor 
places — aids to all Inily Uving, but not that from which 
the life sprang, /^e thought that the entire sum of 
religion consists in^unwavering trust of the heart in Him 
Who has given Himself to us in Christ as our Father, 
personal assurance of faith, because Christ with His WfH-k 
undertskes our cause,” simpUfied reUgion marvellously, and 
made many things which had been i^arded as essential 
mere outside auxiliaries But it did not necessarily sweep 
them away. Tliough the acceptance of certain forms of 
doctrine, auricular confession, the monastic life, communion 
by the laity in one " kind ” only in the Sacrament of the 
Sapper, a celibate priesthood, fasting, going on pilgrimages, 
not to eat meat on Friday, bad nothing to do witii tiic 
• eeeantials of tiie Christian life ; still it was not neoeesaiy 
to inmst on eating meat on Friday, on abetainii^ from 
gating, and m on. The great matter was the q[Hrit in 
which endb tilings wece performed or left undone. What 
tile fundamental religions experience had done was to ahoyr 
the liber^ of the Christian man to trust oouiageonti^ in 
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God and count all things of little moment compared with 
this which was the one thing needful. 

“ Out of a complex system of expiations, good deeds, and 
comfortings, of strict statutes and uncertain apportionments 
of grace, out of magic and blind obedience, Luther led 
religion forth and gave it a strenuously concen^’nted form. 
The Chi'istian religion is the living assurance of the living 
God Who has revealed Himself and o{)eued His heart in 
Christ — nothing more” * 

It was a vital part of this fundamental experience that 
the living.God Who Bad manifested Himself in Christ was 
accessible to every Christian. To quote Harnaok again : 

“ Rising above all anxieties and terrors, above all ascetic 
devices, above all directions of theolog)’, above all inter- 
ventions of hierarchy and Sacraments, Luther ventured to 
lay hold of God Himself in Christ, and in this act of faith, 
which he recognised as Gexl's work, his whole being obtained 
stability and firmness, nay, even a personal joy and certainty, 
which no mediieval Christian had ever possessed ”* 

God Himself gave the believer the power to throw 
himself directly on God. But this contradicted one of the 
most widely diffused and most strongly held religioos 
beliefs of the mediieval Church, and was bound to come 
in collision with it whenever the two were confronted with 
each other. It was the universal conception of medieval 
piety that the mediation of a pric.st was essential to salva- 
tion. Mediieval Christians believed with more or less 
distinctness that the supernatural life of the soul WM 
I ereated, nourished, and perfected through the sacraments, 

I and that the priests administering them possessed, in viitne 
of their ordination, miraculous powers whereby they dafly 
offered the true sacrifice of Jesus Christ upon ^e altar,, 
forgave the sins of men, and taught the truths of saleatiod 
with divine authority. It was this nniveiMUy aooq>taA 
power of a mediatorial priesthood which bed endaved 
Europe, and which had rendered the liber^ of a (SitiatiiD 
* a. Hanuck, vU. ISa. ' AM. 
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man an impoasible thing. Everywhere the prieetbood 
barred, or waa supposed to be able to bar, the way to God. 
The Church, which ought to have shown bow God Who had 
revealed Himself in Christ was agcwible^to every believer, 
liad surrounded the inner shrine (^^e sanctuary of His 
Presence a triple wall of defence which prevented 

entrance. When man or woman felt sorrow for sin, they 
were instructed to go, not to God, but to a man, often of 
immoral life, and confess their sins to him because he was 
a priest. When they wished to hear the comforting words 
of pardon 8}>oken, it was not from God, but from^ a priest 
that the assurance was supposed to come. God’s grace, to 
help to holy living and to bring comfort in dying, was 
given, it was said, only through a series of sacraments 
which fenced man’s life round, and priests could give or 
withhold tliesc sacraments. Man was bom again in 
baptism; he came of age spiritually in confirmation; his 
marriage was cleansed from the sin of lust in the sacrament 
of matrimony ; {penance brought back his spiritual life 
slain by deadly sin ; the Eucharist gave him his voyage 
victual as he journeyed through life ; and deathbed grace 
was imjmrted in extreme unction. These ceremonies were 
not the signs and promises of the free grace of God, 
under whose wide canopy, as under that of heaven, man 
lived his spiritual Ufa They wore jealously guarded doors 
from out of which grudpngly, and commonly not without 
fees, the priests dispensed the free grace of God. 

During the later Middle Ages a gross abuse made 
the erila of this conception of a mediating priesUiood 
emphatic. The practical evil lying in the whole thought 
was not so very apimrent when the matter was regarded 
from the side of giving out the grace of God ; but when it 
came to withholding it, then it 'ms seen what the whole 
conception meant The Bishops of Borne gave the peojdes 
of Euro|)e many an object lesson on thi& If a town, or a 
district, or a whole country had offended the Pope and tiie 
Ouria, it was placed under an wttrdiet, and the priests wrae 
eommanded to refuse the sacraments to the peo^ They 
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stood between the newborn babe anil the initial grace sup- 
posed to be bestowed in baptism, and to be absolutely 
withheld if baptism was not administered ; between the 
dying man and the deathbed grace which was received in 
extreme unction; between young men and women and 
l^al marriage blessed by God ; between the/people and 
daily worship and the bestowal of grace in the Eucharist. 
The God of grace could not be approached, the blessings 
of pardon and strength for holy living could not be procurotl, 
beoiuse the magistrates of a town or the king and councillors 
of a nation bad offended the Bishop of Rome on an affair of 
worldly policy. The Church, the clergy, who were by 
the theory enabled to refuse to communicate the grace of 
God, barred all access to the God who had revealed Himself 
in Christ Jesus. The Pope by a stroke of the pen could 
prevent a whole nation, so it wa.s believed, from approach- 
ii^ God, because he could prohibit priests from performing 
the usual sacramental acts which alone brought Him near. 
An inUrdi et meant spiritual death to the district on which 
it fell, an^ on the meili;eval theory it was more deadly to 
the spiritual life than the worst of plagues, the Black 
Death itself, was to the body. An interdict made Hie 
plainest intellect see, understand, and shudder at the awful 
and mysterious powers which a mediatorial priesthood was 
said to possess. 

The fundamental religious experience of Luther had 
nade him know that the Father, who has revealed Hinuself 
n His Son, is accessible to every humble penitent and 
|faithful seeker after God. He proclaimed aloud Ikei 
fspiritual priesthood of all l>elievera He stated it with 
his usual graphic emphasis in that tract of his, which h(^ 
always said contained the marrow of his message-— 
Cmceming Christian Liberty. He begins by an aniitbesis: 
“A Christian man is the most free lord of all, and subject 
to none: a Christian man is the most dutiful servant 
of all, and subject to everyone ” ; or, as St. Paul puts It, 
“ Though I be free from all men, yet have I made mysdf 
servant of alL” He expounds this by showing Utat no 
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outward things have any influence in producing Chris' 
tian righteousness or liberty ; neither eating drinking, nor 
anything of the kind, neither hunger nor thirst have to do 
with the liberty or the slavery of the souL It does not profit 
the soul to wear sacred vestments or to dwell in sacred 
places ; )^r does it barm the soiil to be clothed in worldly 
raiment, and to eat and drink in the ordinary fashion. 
The soul can do without everything except the word of 
Ood, and this word of God is the gospel of God concern- 
ing His Son, incarnate, snfiering, risen, and glorified 
through the Spirit the Sanctifier. “ To preach^Christ is to 
fB6d the soul, to justify it, to set it free, to save it, if it 
believes the preaching; for faith alone and the. efficadons 
use of the word of God bring salvation.” It is faith tiiat 
inrorporates Christ with the i>eliever, and in this way * the 
SOul'througb faith alone, without works, is, from the word 
or God, justified, ainctified, endued with troth, peace, 
,^liberly; and filled full with every good thing, and is truly 
i made the child of God.” For faith brings the soul and the 
; word together, and the soul is acted upon by the word, 
i as iron exposed to fire glows like fire because of its union 
Iwith the fire. Faith honours and reveres Him in Whom 
it trusts, S[nd cleaves to His promises, never' iK>ubting but 
that He overrules all for the best Faith unites the soul 
to Christ, so that ''Christ and the soul become one flesh." 
"Thus the believing soul, by the pledge of its faith in 
Christ, becomes free from all sin, fearless of death, safe 
from liell, and endowed with the eternal righteousness, life, 
and salvation of its husband Christ” This gives the liberty 
of the Christian man ; no dangers can really harm him, no 
sorrows utterly ovcrivhelin him : for be is always accom- 
panied by the Christ to whom he is united by his faith 
** Hero you will ask,” says Luther, “ ‘ If all who are in 
the Church are priests, by what character are those whom 
we now call priests to distinguished from the laity ? ’ 
I reply. By the use of , these words ‘ priest,’ ‘ clergy,’ 

' spiritual person,* ' eodesiaslio,’ an injustioe has been done, 
rinoe they have been transferred from the remaining body 
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of Christians to those few who are now, by a hurtful 
custom, called ecclesiastics. For Holy Scripture makes no 
distinction between them, except that those who are now 
boastfully called Popes, bishof«, and lords, it calls ministers, 
servants, and stewards, who are to serve the rest in the 
ministry of the word, for teiiching the faitli of Olirist and 
the liberty of believers. For though it is true that we are 
all equally priests, yet we cannot, nor ought we if we 
could, all to minister and teach publicly.” 

The first part of the treatise shows that everything 
which a Christian man has goes back in the end to his 
faith ; if he has this he has all ; if he has it not, nothing 
else suffices him. In the same way the second part shows 
that everything that a Christian man does must come from 
his faith. It may be netessary to fast and keep the body 
under ; it will be necessary to make use of all the 
ceremonies of divine service which have IxKm found 
effectual for the spiritual education of man. The thing to 
remember is that these are not good w^orks in thomselvee 
in the sense of making a man good ; they are all rather 
the signs of his faitli, and are to be done with joy, becau.se 
they are done to the God to whom faith unites ua So 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, or what may be called the 
machinery of Church life, are valuable, and indeed in- 
dispensable to the life of the soul, provided only they are 
r^rded in the proper way and kept in their projier place ; 
but they may become liarmful and mmt destructive of the 
true religious life if they are considered in any oth<^ light 
than that of means to an end. We do not condemn 
works,” says Luther, “ nay we attach the highest value to 
them. We only condemn timt opinion of works which 
reg&rdB them as constituting true righteousmm” They 
are, he explains, like the scaffolding of a building, eminently 
useful so long as they assist the builder ; harmful if tttey 
obstruct ; and at the best of temporary valm Tliey ii« 
destructive to the spiritual life when thej come betwem 
the soul and Ood. It follows, therefore, that if tbmi^ 
human corruption ud n^lect of the ^reilfti 
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of the word of God these ecclesiastical nsages hinder 
instead of aid the true growth of the soul, they ought to be 
changed or done away with ; and the fact that the soul of 
man, in the last resort, needs absolutely nothing but the 
word of God dwelling within it, giv^ men courage and 
tranquillity in demanding their reformation. 

In theVame way fellow-men are not to be allowed to 
come lietween God and the human soul ; and there is no 
need that they should. So far as spiritual position and 
privileges go, the laity are on the very same level as 
the clergy, for laity and clerg)’ ajike have immediate 
access to God through faith, and both are obliged to do 
what lies in them to further the ailvance of the kingdom 
of God among their fellow-men. All l>elieving laymen 
“are worthy to apfiear Ixdore God, to pray for others, to 
teach each other mutually the things that arc of God . . . 
and as our heavenly Father has freely helpeil ns in Christ, 
so we ought freely to help our neighbours by our body and 
our works, and each shoiild become to the other a sort of 
Christ, so that we may be mutually Christs, and that the 
same Christ may l>e in all of us ; that we may be truly 
Christiana” Luther assertc<l that nien and women living 
their lives in the family, in the workshop, in the civic 
world, held their position there, not by a kind of indirect 
permission wrung from God out of His com]viasion for 
human frailties, but by as direct a vocation as called a 
man to what by mistake had licen deemed the only 
“ religious life." The difTercnce between clergy and lai^ 
did not consist in the supposed fact that the former were a 
spiritual order of a superior rank in the religious life, 
while the latter belonged to a lower condition. Tbe clergy 
differed from the laity simply in this, that they had been 
selected to perform certain definite duties ; but the func- 
tion did not make him who performed it a holier man 
intrIraicaUy. If the clergy misused their position and did 
not do the work they were set apart to perform, there was 
no reason why they should not be compelled by the laity 
to amend their ways. Even in tlie oelebrataon of the 
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holiest rites there was no distinction between clergy and 
laity save that to prevent disorder the former presided 
over the rites in which all engiiged. At the Eucharist 

"our priest or minister stands before the altar, having 
been publicly called to his priestly function; he repeats 
publicly and distinctly Christas words of the in^vUtion ; he 
takes the Bread and the Wine, and distributes '^t according 
to Christ 8 words ; and we all kneel beside him and around 
him, men and women, young and old, master and servant, 
mistress and maid, all holy priests together, sanctified by 
the blood of Christ. We are there in our priestly dignity. 
. . . We do not let the priest proclaim for himself the 
ordinance'of Christ; but he is the mouthpiece of us all. and 
we all say it with him in our hearts with true faith in the 
Lamb of God Who feeds us with His Body and Blood” 

It was t his prin ciple of the Prieath(X)d of all Believers 
which delivered men from the vague fear o? the clergy, 
and which was a spur to incite them to undertiike the 
reformation of the Church which was so much neixled. 
It is the one great religious principle which lies at the 
basis of the whole Reformation movement It was the rock 
on whi(ih all attempts at reunion with an unreforme«l 
Christendom were wrecked. It is the one outstanding 
difference between the followers of the reformed and the 
mediicval religion. 

Almost all the distinctive principles of the RefcHrtna* 
tion group themselves round this one thought of the 
Priesthood of all Believers. It is sufficient for our paih 
pose to look at Justification by Faith, the conceptions of 
the Holy Scriptures, of the Person of Christ, and of tl|| 
Church. ^ 


§ 3. JusiiJUaiian hy Faith 

When Luther, oppressed with a sense of sin, mteted 
the convent, he was Wrdened by the ideas of tritdtfcliyfw^ 
relij^n, that the penitent must prepare hiiiisdf ^ 
way so as to render himself fit to experienoe tbal pMtie 
of the grace of God which gives the oeirtaiflAy of {Myfdim. 
It was not until he had thoroughly freed hiniiilf .lx^ 
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that weight that he expmenced the aenae of pardou he 
Bought This practical experience of his moat always be 
kept in view wlicii we try to conceive what he meant by 
Justification by Faith. 

As has been already said, Luther recognised that there 
were Iwt^inds of faith, — one which man himself Ix^t 
and throu^ which he was able to give assent to doctrines 
of some sort ; and another which Luther vehemently 
asserted was the pure gift of God. The first be thought 
comparatively unimportant; the latter was all in all to 
him. Faith is always used in the latter sense when the 
Reformers speak about Judijkatwn hy Faith ; and the sharp 
diatinctiun which Luther draws between the two is a very 
important element in determining what be meant when 
lie said tliat we are justified by faith alone. 

This faith of the higtiest kind, the true faith, has its 
beginning by God worldug on us and in us. It is con- 
tinually fed and kept strong by the word of God. Tbe 
promise of God on God’s side and faith on man's side are 
two correlative things ; " for where there is no promise, 
there is no faith.” Luther brings out what this true 
faith is by contrasting it with the other kind of faith in 
two vwy instructive and trenchant passages : 

^Wben faith is of the kind that God awakens and 
creates in tbe heart, then a man trusts in Christ. He is 
tlieii so securely founded on Christ that be can hurl de- 
fiance at sin, death, hell, the devil, and all God’s enemies. 
He fears no ill, however hard and cruel it may prove to be. 
Such is &e nature of true faith, which is utterly different 
from the faith of the sophists (tbe Schoolmen), Jews, and 
Turks. l%eir faith, pr^uced by their thoughts, simply 
lights a thing, accepts it, bdieves tRat it is this or 
that (iod has no dealii^ with such delusion; it is the 
work of man, and comes from nature, from the foee will of 
man ; and qm^h possessing it can say, repeating what oUiets 
have said: I believe that there is*a G^ I believe that 
Christ was bom, died, rose again for me. But wbat tike 
real faitii is, and how powerf^ a tiling it is, of tiiis they 
know 

^ (tuff Krtangim tdilioiiX 
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Ha Bays again : 

“Wherefore, beware of that faith which is manufacturad 
or imagined ; for the true faith is not the work of man, and 
therefore the faith which is manufactured or imagined will 
not avail in death, but will be overcome and utterly over- 
thrown by sin, by the devil, aiul by the ptiins of Jiell. Tlte 
true faith is the heart’s utter trust in Christ, ayffl (fO<l alone 
awakens this in us. He who has it is blesseo, he who has 
it not is cursed,” ^ 

This faiti) has an outside fact to rest upon — ^the his- 
torical Christ. It is neither helj>ed nor hindered by a 
doctrine of the Pei-^n of Christ, nor by a minute and 
elaborate knowledge of the details of our Ix>rd’8 earthly 
ministry. The man who has the faith may know a groat 
deal al)Out the doctrine of the Person of Christ : that will do 
his faith no harm but goml. provided only he does not make 
the mistake of thinking that doctrines about Christ, ways by 
which the human undei'standing tries to conceive the fact, 
are either the fact itself or something iKJtter than the fact. 
He may know a great deal alxiut the history of Jesus, and 
it is well to know as much as possible ; but the amount 
of knowledge scarcely affects the faith. Wayfaring mm^ 
though fools, need not err in the pathway of faith. 

The faith which is the gift of God makes us see the 

practical moaning in the fact of the historic Christ — thti; 
namely, that Jesus Christ is there before us the rnani* 
festation of the Fatherly love of God, revealing to us our 
own forgiveness, and with it the possibilities of the King- 
dom of God and of our place therein. The fact of 
historic Christ is there, seen by men in a natural way ; 
but it is the ywwer of God lying in the faith which He 

lias given us that makes us see with full certainty jkhi 

meaning of the fact of the- historic Clirist for na and for 
our salvation. Moreover, this vision of Cktd in the bis* 
tone Christ, which is the deepest of all personal tldogs. 
always involves something social It brings us wflbin 
tbe family of the faithful, within the Christian feSowiliip 
• jAUhtt'i W^orkt (2iid BrlMgm *v. MS. 
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with its oooflnniiig evuieoces of faith and love. The 
power of faith comes to us singly, but seldom solitarOy ; 
the trust we have in God in Christ is faintly mirrored in 
the faith we learn to liave in the memliers of the house- 
hold of faith, and in their manifestations of faith and the 
love whii^ faith begets. 

What ,|is been called the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith is therefore rather the description of a religions 
experience within the believer ; and the meaning of the 
experience is simply thia The belie ver, who because be 
lias faith — the faith which is the gift of God, which is 
our life and which regenerates — ^is regenerjte Mid a 
member of the Christian fellowship, and is able to do good 
works and actually does them, does not find his standing 
as a person justified in the sight of God, his righteous- 
ness, his assurance of jiardon and salvation, in those good 
works which be really can do, but only in the mediatorial 
and perfectly righteous work of Christ which he has learned 
to appropriate in faitli. His good works, howevor really 
good, are neceavirily imperfect, and in this experience 
which we call Justification by Faith the l>eliever compares 
his own imperfect gotnl works with the perfect work of 
Christ, and recognises that his pardon and salvation de- 
pends on that alone This comparison quiets souls anxious 
about their salvation, and soothes pious consciences ; and 
the sense of forgiveness which comes in this way is always 
experienced as a revelation of wouderful love HiiB justi- 
fication is called an act, and is contrasted with a work ; 
but the contrast, though true, is apt to mislead thnragb 
human analogies which will intrude It is an act, but an 
act of God ; and divine acts are never done and done with, 
they are alwaj's oontinuoue Luther rings the changes upon 
Ibia He warns us against thinking that the act of for- 
giveness is all done in a single moment. The priestly 
absolution was the work of a moment, and had to be 
done over and over again ; but the divine pronouncement 
of pardon ia continuous simply because it is God who 
makes it, He says : 
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"For just as the sun shines and enliglitens none the less 
brightly wheu I close my eyes, so this throne of grace, this 
formveness of sins, is always there, even though I fall. Just 
as I see the sun again when I open my eyes, so I have for- 
giveness and the sense of it once more when I look up and 
return to Christ. We are not to measure forgiveness as 
narrowly as fools dream.” ^ .r 

In the Protestant i)olemic with Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, the conception of Justification by Faith is contnistiMl 
with that of Justification by Works; but the contrast is 
somewhat misleading. For the word justification is used 
in different meaiiingc in the two phrasea The direct 
counterpart in Roman Catholic usage to the Iieformation 
thought of Justification by Faith is the absolution pro- 
nounced by a j»rie8t ; and here as always the Reformer 
appeiils from man to God. The two conceptions belong 
to BCfaratc spheres of thought. 

** The justification of which the medi«Tval Christian had 
experience was the descending of an outward stream of 
forces upon him from the 8ui)ersen8ible world, through the 
Incarnation, in the channels of ecclesiastical institutions, 
priestly consecration, sacraments, confession, and good works ; 
it was something which came from his connection with a 
superaensible organisation which surrounded him. The 
justification by faith which Luther exj)erienced within his 
soul was the personal experience of the believer standing* 
in the continuous lino of the Christian fellowship, who 
receives the assurance of the grace of God in his exercise 
of a personal faith, — an cxiH^riem e which comes from appro- 
priating the work of Christ which he is able to do by that 
faith which is the gift of God.” * 

In the one c^ise, the Pi’otestant, justification is a peraoili} 
experience which is complete in itself, and does not ^peitd 
on any external machinery ; in the other, the Meditsval, 
it is a prolonged action of usages, sacniineuts, externa! 
machinery of all kinds, which by their oombined edb^^t 
are supposed to change a sinner gradually into s aallili 

* Lnik€T*$ Wffrk$ (2iid Erkogen wfitius), tit, 9S4 

• Dilthej, Arthw flir GmkidkU dtr ▼. iiL Ilf 
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righteous in the eyes of God. With the fomier, it is a 
continuous experience ; with the latter, it cannot fail to be 
intermittent as the external means are actuallj employed 
or for a time laid aside. 

The meaning of the Beformatbn doctoine of Justi- 
fication t^Faith may be further brought out by contrasting 
it with the J^heory which was taught by that later school 
of Bchobtstic theology which was nil-powerful at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The more evangelical 
theory of Thomas Aquinas was largely neglected, and the 
Nominalist Schoolmen based their expositions of the doc- 
brine on the teaching of Julin Duns Scotua , 

It iiiuRt lie remembered tliat mediieval theology never 
repudiated the theology of Augustine, and admitted in 
tlieory at least that man’s salvation, and justification as 
part of it, always depended in the last resort on the pre- 
venient grace of Ood ; in their reverence fur the teaching 
of Aristotle, they believed that they had also to make 
room for the action of the free will of uuui which they 
always looked on as the pure capacity of choice between 
two alternatives. John Duns Scotus got rid of a certain 
otmfusioti which existed between the gratia operant and 
gratia w-ujfram of Augustine by speaking of tbe gnic*' 
of God. which lay at the basis of man’s justification, as a 
gratia habUvalis, or an operation of tbe grace of God 
whicii girve to tlie vrill of man an habitual tendency to 
love towards God and man. He alleged tliat when con- 
duct is considered, an act of the will is more important 
than any habitual tendency, for it is the act which makes 
use of tbe habit, and apart from the act, the iiahit u a 
mere inert passivity. Therefore, be held that the chief 
thing in meritorious conduct is not so much the habit 
which has been created by Ghnl’a grace, as tbe act of will 
which makes use of the habit. In this way tiie grace of 
God is looked upon as simply tiie general basis of meri- 
torious oonduot, or a mere conditio tine qua non, and tbe 
important thing is the act of will which can make use of 
the otherwise passive habit Tbe prooees of justification 

« 9 * 
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— and it is to be remembered that the Schoolmen invari- 
ably looked upon justification as a process by which a 
sinner was gi^ually made into a righteous man and 
thoroughly and substantially changed — may therefore bo 
deecrib^ as an infusion of divine grace which creates a 
habit of the will towards love to God and to ; this is 
laid hold on by acts of the will, and there positive 

acts of love towards God and man which are meritorious, 
and which gradually change a sinner into a righteous 
person- This is the theory; but the theory is changed 
into practice by being exhibited in the framework of the 
Church provided to aid men to appropriate the grace of 
God which is the basis for all The obvious and easiest 
way to obtain that initial grace which is the starting- 
point is by the sacraments, which are said to infuse grace— 
the grace which is needed to make the start on the prooees 
of justification. Grace is infused to begin with in Baptism ; 
and it is also infused from time to time in the Eucharist 
If a man has been baptized, he has the initial grace to 
start with ; and he can get additions in the Eucharist 
That, according to the theory, is all that is needed to 
start the will on its path of meritorious conduct But 
while this exhibits the ideal process of justification accord- 
ing to mediaeval theology, it must be remembered that there 
is mortal sin — sin which slays the new life b^un in bap- 
tism — and the sacrament which renews the life slain will 
be practically more important than the sacrament which 
first creates it Hence practically the whole process of 
the mediaeval justification is best seen in the sacrament 
which renews the life slain by deadly sins. That sacrament 
is Penance ; and the theory and practice of justification is 
best exhibited in the Sacrament of Penance. The good 
disposition of the will towards God is semi in confession ; 
t^ movement towards God is complete when oemfession 
stimulated by the priest is finished ; the performance of 
the meritorious good works is seen in the penitent per- 
forming the “ satisfactions,” or tasks imposed by the priest, 
of prayer, of alm^ving, of maceration ; while the abso- 
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Intion annoannes that the process is complete, and that 
the sinner has become a righteous man and is in " a state 
of grace.” 

In opposition to all this. Lather asserted that it was 
possible to go through all that process prescribed bj the 
meduevsW Church, embodying the Scholastic theory of 
justi&cati^ without ever having the real sense of pardon, 
or ever being comforted by tbe sense of the love of God. 
The faith, however, which is the gift of God makes the 
believer see in tbe Christ Who is there before him a 
revelation of God’s Fatherly love (Which gives him the 
sense of pardon, and at the same time excites in him the 
desire to do all manner of loving service. He is like 
tbe foiipven child who is met with tenderness when 
punishment was expected, and in glad wonder resolves 
never to be naughty again — so natural and simple is the 
Beformation thought That thought, however, can be put 
much more formally. Chemnitz expresses it thus : 

" The main point of controversy at present Stated be- 
tween us and the Papists relates to the good works or new 
obedience of the regeneraU. They hold that tbe regenerate 
are justified through that renewal which the Holy Spirit 
wor^ tn them, and by means of tbe good works whiek pro- 
essd from that renewal. They hold that tbe good worim of 
the regenerate are the things on which they can trust, when 
tbe hard question comes to be answered, whether we be 
children of God and have been accepted to everlasting life. 
We hold, on tbe other hand, that in true repentance faith 
lays hold on and appropriates to itself Christ’s sati^aeium, 
and in so doing has something which it can oppose to the 
law’s aocusations at the bar of God, and thus bring it to 
pass that we should be declared righteous. ... It is indeed 
true that believers have actual righteousness through their 
renewal by tbe Holy Spirit, but inasmuch as that righteous- 
ness is imperfect and still impure by reason of the fiesh, 
all men cannot stand in Gods judgment with it. nor on 
its account does God pronounce us righteous.”* 

Hence we may say that tbe difference in the two ways of 
looking at the matter may be exhibited in the answer to the 
> &amm Omeiiii TrtdmHni (0«uevm» 1641), ppw lS4f« 
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question, What does faith lay hold on in true repentance ? 
The Eeformation answer is — (1) not on a mechanically 
complete confession made to a priest, nor on a due per* 
formance of what the priest enjoins by way of satisfac- 
tion ; but (2) only on what God in Christ has done for us, 
which is seen in the life, death, and rising a^n of the 
Saviour. # 

The most striking differences between the Reformation 
and the medieval conception of justification are: 

(1) The Eeformation thought always looks at the 
companttive imperfection of the works of believei*8, while 
admitting* that they are good works ; the mediffival theo- 
logian, even when bidding men disregard the intrinsic value 
of their good works, always looks at the relative perfection 
of these works. 

(2) The Reformer had a much more concrete idea 
of God’s grace — it was something special, particular, 
unique — because he invariably regjirdetl the really good 
works which men can do from their relative irajwrfectioi! ; 
the medueval theologian looked at the relative {perfection 
of good works, and so could represent them as something 
congruous to the grace of God which was not sharply dis- 
tinguished from them. 

(3) These views led Luther and the Reformers to re- 
present faith as not merely the receptive organ for 
reception and appropriation of justification through Christ, 
but, and in addition, as the active instrument in all Chris- 
tian life and work — faith is our life ; while the tnedissval 
theologians never attained this view of faith. 

(4) The Reformer believes that the act of faith fn hk 
justification thmugh Christ is the basis of the beUevcr^i 
assurance of his pardon and salvation in spite id tl^ 
painful aud abiding sense of am; while tlm tnedimtl 
theologian held that the divine sentence of eoqi^tla) 
which restored a sinner to a state of giace resulted} liom 
the joint action of the priest and ttie penitent 
Secramant of Penance, and bad to be rejieated inter* 
mittently. 
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fT Holy Seripiurt. 


AJl th§ Iteformers of the sixtwttth 
L^he t. ZwiDgli. or Calvin, believed that in the ^Ijptnif* 
^ tiiAm in the same w^y as He had in 

earlier osya to His prophets and Apostles. They believed 
^t If thc^common people had the Scriptnres in a language 
which tiiey could understand, they could hear God speak- 
ing to them directly, and could go to Him for comfort, 
warning, or instruction ; and their description of what they 
u^eant by the Holy Scriptures is .simply another way of 
saying that all believers can have access to the very pre- 
sence of God. The Scriptures were therefore for them a 
l•c^Bonal rather than a dogmatic revelation. They reconl 
tlie erperience of a fellowship with God enjoyed by His 
saints in {last ages, which may still be shared in by the 
faitbloL In Bible history as the Reformers conceived it, 
wo hear two voices — the voice of God speakii^ love to 
man, and the voice of the renewed man answering in faith 
to God. This communion is no dead thing belonging to a 
bygone past ; it may be shared here and now. 

But tiie Reformation conception of Scripture is con- 
tinually stated in such a way as to deprive it of tire 
eminently religious aspect that it had for men of the six- 
teentb century. It is continually said that the Reformers 
placed the Bible, an infallible Book, over-a^inist ^ M- 
foliible Ctiurch ; and transferred tire mme kind of infaUi- 
BtHtf winch had been supposed to belong to the Church to 


this book. In mediaeval times, men accepted the decisions 
of B}pe8 and Councils as the last decisive utterance on all 
matters of controversy in doctrine and morals ; at the Re- 
formation, the Reformers, it is said, placed the Bible where 
these Ropes and Councils bad been, and declared that Uie 
last and final appeal was to hb made to its pagea This mode 
of stating the question has found its most concise expression 
in the saying of Chillingworth, that “ the Bible and the BiUe 

lM oi 1 1 W » » did *>t tiia igf tbe 
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agains t that- ol^opas and Oomioila* and that Ij i th tt r ile- .. 
ojsjsd. that "the common man,” “ miller’s maid," or 
ok jooa.” with the Bible knew more about divine trut^ 
than the Pope without the Bible; but this is not the 
whole truth, and is therefore misleading. For Braianists 
and Protestants do not mean the same thing by fpripture, 
nor do they mean the same thing by IitfaUibUiiY, and their 
different use of the words is a most important part of the 
Beformation conception of Scripture. 

This diSerence in the meaning of Scripture is partly 
external and partly internal ; and the latter is the more 
important of the two. 

The Scriptures to which the Romanist appeals include 
the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament ; and the 
Scriptures which are authoritative are not the books of the 
Old and New Testament in the original tongues, bat a 
translation into I^atin known os the Vulgate of Pope 
Sixtus V. They arc therefore a book to a largo extent 
different from the one to which Protestants appeal 

However important this external difference may be, it 
is nothing in comparison with the internal differenoe ; and 
yet the latter is continually forgotten by Protestants as 
well as by Roman Catholics in their arguments. 

To understand it, one must remember that every 
mediaeval theologian declared that the whole doctrinal 
system of his Church was based upon the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The Reformers did nothing 
unusual, nothing which was in op^Kxiition to the common 
practice of the mediaeval Church in which they had been 
bom, educated, and lived, when they appealed to Soriptore. 
Inthw made his appeal with the same serene unconsoioas* 
ness that anyone could gainsay him, as he did wh<»i he ast 
the believer’s spiritual experience of tbe fact that 
m Christ alone for salvation against the {nofXMwl to «dl 
jacdiOA for mauaf. His opponents never attempted to 
cbfdlenge his right to make thia appeal to Smiptore^-ot 
least at first Iliey made the same apped themi^vee; 
they believed that they were able to meet Smiptui# witb 
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Scrijtfcare. They were confident that the authority appealed 
to— Scripture — would decide against Luther. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that Lather had an unexpectedly 
firmer grasp of Scripture than they had. This did not 
mean thi^ be had a better memory for texta It was seen 
that Lutl^ somehow was able to look at and use Scripture 
as one teanlparent whole; while they looked on it as a 
collection of fragmentary texts. This gave him and other 
Beformers a skill in the use of Scripture which their 
opponents began to feel that they were deficient in. They 
felt tliat if they were to meet theii^ opponents on equal 
terms they too must rect^nise a unity in Scripture. They 
did BO by creating an external and arbitrary unity by 
means of the dogmatic tradition of the mediaeval Church. 
Hence the decree of the Council of Trent, which manu- 
factured an artificial unity for Scripture by placing the 
d<^pnatic tradition of the Church alongside Scripture 
as an e<]ual source of authority. The reason why the 
Uoformers found a natural unity in the Bible, and why the 
Bomanists bad to construct an artificial one, lay, as we 
shall see, in their different conceptions of what was meant 
by saving faith. 

t: Mediffival theologians looked at the Bible as a sort of 

^iritual law-book, a storehouse of divinely communicated 
l^wledge of doctrinal truths and rules for moral conduct 
-Mind nothing more. 

T3ie J Leformers saw in it a new home for a new life 
within which they could have intimate fellowebip with 
Ood Himself — not merely knowledge about God, but 
actual oommunion with Him. 

'Hiere is one great difficulty attending the mediaeval 
oonoeptioD of the Scriptures, that it does not seem 
applicable to a large part of them. There is abundant 
material provided for the oonatruction doctrines and 
moral rules; but that is only a portion of what ia 
contained in the Soripturea Itie Bible contains long lista 
of genealogiea, ohaptera which contain little else tisan a 
deaoription of temple furniture, stories of ample human 
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life, and details of national history. The medinsVal 
theologian had either to discard altogether a large part of 
the Bible or to transform it somehow into doctrinal and 
moral teaching. The latter alternative was chosen, and 
the instrument of transformation was the though of the 
vaiious senses in Scripture which plays such a^timinent 
jviit in every medijeval statement of the naUtre and uses 
of the revelation of God contained in the Bible.^ No one 
can deny that a book, where instruction is frocjuently given 
in panibles, or by means of aphorisms ami proverbial 
sayings, must contain many passages which have different 
sensea It may be admitted, to use Origen's illustrations, 
that the grain of mustard seed is, literally, an actual seed ; 
morally, Liitb in the individual believer; and, allefforieolly, 
tlie kingdom of God ; * or, though this is more doubtful, 
that the little foxes are, literally, cube ; morally, sins in the 
individual heart ; and, all^orically, heresies which distract 
and spoil the ChuiTh.* But to say that every detail of 
personal or national life in the Old Testament or New is 
merely dead history, of no spiritual value until it has 
been transformed into a doctrinal truth or a moral rale by 
the a[>plication of the theory of the fourfold sense in 
Scripture, is to destroy the historical cliaracter of revelation 
altogether, and, besides, to introduce complete uncertainty 
about what any passage was really meant to declare. The 
use of a fourfold sense — literal, morale alleyarieal, and 
anoffoffic — enaldes the reader to draw any meaning be 
pleases from any pcirtiun of Scripture, 

Wldle mediaeval thoolc^ianH, by their bewildering four^ 
fold sense, made it almost hopeless to know precisely whet 
the Biide actually taught, another idea of theirs made it 
essential to salvation that men should attain to an absolulsty 

* The medtirviil fourfoM actnw tti Scrintimt wm iitfikliHN) by 
lie Lytm in tb« «lwtich ; 

** Ltkra gMfU di>e«i, f|iiki AUsgmia^ 

quid sgM, quo Ua^m Amffoate.** 

If tn i$x|totitid«il stifseiiietlj by Tkmiuui Aqiiiaws Tkmkyim^ L L 14 

^ fin 81. * Ibmx of Scmgib li 14 
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oorroct statement of what the Scriptures did reveal about 
God and utan and the relation between them. They held 
that faith — the faith which saves — was not trust in a 
person, but assent to correct propositions about God, the 
univerm, and the soul of man ; and the saving character of 
the assent depended on the correctness of the propontions 
assented tcKk It is the submission of the intellect to certain 
propositional shitemeuts which are either seen to be correct 
or are accept<‘<l us being so because guaranteed in some 
supernatural way. Infallibility is looke<l upon as that 
which can guarautci’ the {wrfect cor^tness of propositions 
about God and man in their relations to each oiiher. 

If it be necessary to employ the fourfold sense to 
confuse the jdain meaning of the greater portion of Scripture, 
and salvation depends on arriving at a perfectly correct 
intollectoal apprehension of ubKiiact truths contained some- 
where in the Bible, then I.acunJaire’s sarcastic reference to 
the Protestant conception of Scripture is uut out of place. 
He says : “ What kind of a religion is that which saves men 
by aid of a book 7 God has given the l)ook, but He has 
not ^taranteed your private interpretation of it. What 
guarantee have you that your thoughts do not shove aside 
God's ideas? The heathen carves himself a god ont of 
wood or marble ; tlie Protestant carves his out of the Bible 
If there be a true religion on earth, it must be of the most 
serene and unmistakable auibority." * We need not wonder 
at John Nathin saying to his perplexed pupil in the Erfurt 
Convent : *' Brother Martin, let the Bible alone ; read the 
old teadiers; reading the Bible simply breeds unrest”* 
We can sympathise with some of the earlier printers of 
the Gorman Vulgate when they inserted in their prefaces 
that readers must be careful to understand Uie contents of 
the volume in the way declared by the Church.* Men 
who went to the Bible might go wrong, and it was 
spiritual death to make any mistake ; but all who simply 
assented to the interpretation of the Bible given in the 

' LMm A/mmm SHU, k Rageoe I'heraito (Pwia, I8SS). 

• Cf. abova p. 900. * Cr. abova r 1*1. 
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Ohuroh’s theologj were kept right and had ^ tme Of 
saving faith. Such was the mediseval idea. 

But all this made it impossible to find in the Bible a 
means of communion with God. Between the God Who 
had revealed Himself there and man, the medisev^ theo- 
logian, perhaps unconsciously at first, had placed what he 
called the “ Church,” but what really was the dpinions of 
accredited theologians confirmed by decisions of Councils 
or Popea The “ Church " had barred the way of access 
to the min d and heart of God in the Scriptures by inter- 
posing its authoritative method of interpretation between 
the believer’’ and the Bible, as it had interposed the priest- 
hood between the sinner and the redeeming Saviour. 

Just as the Reformers had opjiosed their personal 
experience of pardon won by throwing themselves on the 
mercy of God revealed in Christ to the intervention of the 
Church between them and (WmI, bo they controverte<i tliis 
idea of the Scriptures by the jKjrsonal exijerience of what the 
Bible had been to them. They had felt and known that 
the personal God, Who had made them and redeemed them, 
was speaking to them in this Book, and was there making 
manifest familiarly His power and His willingness to save. 
The speech was sometimes obscure, but they read on and 
lighted on other passages which were plainer, and they 
made tlie easier explain the more difficult. The “ common ” 
man perhaps could not understand it all, nor fit all the 
sayings of Scripture into a connected whole of intellectual 
truth ; but all, plain men and theologians alike, could hear 
thair Father’s voice, learn their Redeemer’s purpose, and 
have faith in their Lord’s promises. It was a good thing 
to pat text to text and build a system of Protestant 
divinity to which their intellects could assent ; but it was 
not essential Saving faith was not intelleotosl assent at 
all It was simple trust — the tnuit of a child — in their 
Fathor’s promises, which were Yea and Amen in Christ Jesoa. 
The one essential thing was to hear and obey the pecamud 
God speaking to them as He bad spoken all down 
Uie ages to His people, promising His talVatkni new in 
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direct words, now in pietnree of His dealings with a 
favoured man or a chosen people. No detail of life was 
dead history ; for it helped to fill the |acture of communion 
between Qixi and His people The picture was itself a 
promise t^t what bad been in the past would be renewed 
in their own experience of fellowBbip with a gracious God, 
if only they %ad the same faith which these saints of the 
Old and New Testaments enjoyed. 

With these thoughts homing in their hearts, the Bible 
could not be to the Keformers what it had been to the medi- 
asval theologiana God was speaking t^ them in it as a man 
speaks to bis fellows. The simple historical senso was the 
important one in the great majority of passages. The Scrip- 
ture was more than a storehouse of doctrines and moral 
niles. It was over and alx)ve the reconi and picture of the 
blessed experience which God’s saints have had in fellow- 
ship with their covenant God since tlie first revelation 
of the Promise. So they made haste to translate the Bible 
into all languages in order to place it in the hands of every 
man, and said tliat the “ common man ” with the Bible in his 
hands (with God speaking to him) could know more about 
the way of salvation than Pope or Councils without the 
Scriptures. 

The change of view which separated the Reformers from 
mediteval theologians almost aunounted to a rediscovery of 
Scripture ; and it was efTected by their conception of faith. 
Saving faith was for them personal trust in tk personal Saviour 
Who had manifested in His life and work the Fatherly 
meroy of God. This was not a mere theological definition ; 
it was a description of an experience which they knew that 
they had lived. It made them see that the word of God 
was a personal and not a dermatic revelation ; that the 
real meaning in it was that Gkxl Himself was there behind 
every word of it,— -not an abst^t truth, but a personal 
Father. On the one side, on the divine, there was Ghid 
pouring out His whole heart and revealing the inmost 
ttessaree of His righteousness and love in Christ the Inoar- 
ntte Word ; im the other side, on the human, there was the 
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believing soul looking straight through all works and all 
symbols and all words to Christ Uiuisclf, unitud to Him by 
faith in the closest pei'sonal union. Such a blessed experi- 
ence — the feeling of direct fellowship between the believer 
and God Incarnate, of a communion such ns cxis^ between 
two loving human souls, brought about by the twofold 
stream of God's personal word coming dosp, and man's 
personal faith going up to God — could not fail to give an 
entirely new conception of Scripture. The mediieval Church 
looked on the Jesus Christ revealed in Scripture as a Teacher 
scut from God ; and ^velation was for them above all things 
an inipaiting of speculative truth. To the Reformers the 
chief function of Scripture was to bring Jesus Christ near 
ns ; and as Jesus always fills the full sphere of God to Uiein, 
the chief end of Scripture is to bring God near me. It is 
the direct message of God's love to me , — not doctrine, but 
promise (for apart from promise, as Luther said unweariedly, 
faith does not exist); not display of God’s thoughts, but of 
God Himself as my God. This manifestation of God, which 
is recorded for us in the Scriptures, took place in an his- 
torical process coming to its fullest and bigliest in the 
incarnation and historical work of Christ, and the record of 
the manifestation has been framed so as to include every- 
thing necessary to enable os to understand the declaration 
of God’s will in its historical context and in its historical 
manifestation. " Let no pious Christian,’' says Lu^er, 
“stumble at the simple word and story that meet him so 
often in Scripture.” These are never the dead historiea ol 
the medimval theologian. — events which have simply taken 
place and concern men no more. They tell how God dealt 
with His faithful people in ages past, and they are promi«*« 
of how He will act towards us now. " Abraham’s history i« 
precious," be says, " because it is fiUed so full of God’s 
Word, with which all that befell him is so adorned and so 
tiir, and because God goes eveiywhere before bnn with His 
Word, promising, commanding, comforting, warning, that we 
may verily see that Abraham was God’s spac^ tiiisty friaiKi. 
Let ns mirror oorselvas, Gian, in this holy Abcaham, 
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who walka not in gold uid Thibet, bnt girded, crowned, 
and clothed with divine light, that ia, with God’s Word." 
The simplest Bible stories, evoa geographical and architec- 
tural details, may and do give ns the sidelights necessary 
to complete the manifestation of God to His people. 

The Question now arises, Where and in what are we to 
recognise the infallibility and anthoritative character of 
Scripture ? It is manifest that the ideas attaching to these 
words must change with the changed conception of the 
essential character of that Scripture to which they belong. 
Nor can the question be discussed apart from the Beforma- 
tion idea of saving faith ; for the two thoughts ol^Scripture 
and saving faith always correspond. In medisval theology 
Uioy are always primarily inteUectnal and propositional ; in 
Reformation thinking, they are always in the first instance 
experimental and personal In describing the authoritative 
ciiaracter of Scriplure, the Reformers always insisted that its 
recognition was awakened in believers by that operation 
whi^ they called the witness of the Holy Spirit (Teiti- 
numiv/m Saneti). Just as God Himself makes us 

know and feel the sense of pardon in an inwrard experience 
by a faith which is His own work, so they believed that by 
an operation of the same Spirit, believers were enabled to 
recognise tbi^ God Himself is speaking to ns authoritatively 
in and through the words of Scripture. 

Their view of what is meant by the authority and 
in&llibOity of Scripture oannot be seen apart from what 
they taught about the relation between Scripture and the 
word of God. They have all the same general conception, 
however they may differ in details in their statement If 
Luther, as his wont was, speaks more trenchantly, and 
Calvin writes with a clearer vision of the consequences 
which must follow from his assertions, both have the same 
great thought before tibem. 

The Bi^ormen drew a distinction between the word of 
God and the Scripture which contains or {nresents that 
word. TliiB dhrtiiiction was real and not merely formal ; 
It was more than the diflerenoe between the woH of God 
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and the word of God written ; and important oonseqnenoee 
were founded upon it If the use of metaphor be allowed, 
the word of Gc^ is to the Scripture as the soul is to the 
body. Luther believed that wliile the word of God was 
presented in every part of Scripture, some portions make 
it much more evident. He instances the G^pel and 
First Epistle of St. John, the Epistles of St I^ful, e8})ecially 
those to the Homans, to the Galatians, and to the Epbe* 
sians, and the First Epistle of St Peter.* He declares 
that if Christians possessed no other books besides those, 
the way of salvation would be perfectly clear. He adds 
elsewhere that the word of God shines forth with special 
clearness in the Psalms, which he called the Bible within 
the Bible. 

Luther says that the word of God may be deacribotl 
in the phrase of St Paul, “ the Gospel of God, which He 
promised afore by Ili.s Prophets in the Holy Scrii)tnre8, 
concerning His Son, who was bom of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, who was declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection of the dead.” • Calvin calls it " the spiritual 
teaching, the gate, as it were, by which we enter into His 
heavenly kingdom,” “ a mirror in which faith l>eholde God," 
and " that wherein He utters unto us His mercy in Chrbt, 
and assureth us of His love toward ua”' The Soots 
Confession calls it the revelation of the Promise " quhiUc 


^ Loiber !« oostinxiAlI j reproAched for hsring caHikI the Epiitle of J$mm 
an Epietle of etimw ; it it forgotteo that be miee the temi eotnparmtifiljr 
iPnfaee$ ta the Nm Workg (Erlangen edition), 110); 

**8tiiii]ua, Sanet Johannie Evangelium, und seine er»te E(iuita],Sanol Pbnliia 
Spiatel, sonderlich die tn Rdniem, GaJatem, £pheeeni« nnd Sanol Pbteni 
efite Epistel, die sind die Bticher, die dir Oiristum xeigetn niid allei ittbren* 
daa dir zn wiesen noth nnd eelig ist, oh dn eehon kein ander Bnoh noth 
Lehre nimmennehr seheet nooh hdriat Danmth tat Sanet Jfakoba Efdilol 
ein reeht atrohem Iplstol g^gm lie, dean lie dooh kein eTangellicdi an 
ikrliat’* 

* Da LQmiaU (Edangen edition, laUs), ttxf, ^ ; Bom* i 1-Es 
» Oentmnt CatseMsm; JmUMh, m. M. $ : word itaeli; Mmtmf 

emmgtd to oa, in a tniitor in ndikh (kith maj behold flod*’ ; Smid 00imm 
Oaisekism. 
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a8 it was repeated and made mair clear from time to time ; 
so was it imbraced with joy, and maist eoostantlie received 
of al the faithful" ' And Zwingli declares it to be " that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the very Son of God, has revealed 
to us the will of the Heavenly Father, and, with His 
innoceifre, has redeemed us from death." * It is the sum 
of God’s commands, tlireatenings, and promises, addressed 
to our fait^t and above all the gospel offer of Christ to ua 
This word of God need not take the form of direct exhorta- 
tion; it may be recognised in the simple histories of men 
or of nations recorded in the Scripture. 

This true and real distinction ’between t^je word of 
God and Scripture may easily be perverted to something 
which all the Reformers would have repudiated. It must 
not be explained by the common mystical illustration of 
kernel and husk, which husk (the record) may be thrown 
away when the kernel (the word) has been once reached 
and laid hold of. Nor can it be used to mean that one 
part of the Bible is the word of God and that another is 
not. The Reformers uniformly teach that the substance of 
all Scripture is the word of God, and that what is no part 
of the record of the word of God is not Scripture. Finally, 
the distinction l)otween the two need not prevent os saying 
that the Scripture m the word of God. Luther is very 
peremptory about thia He says that he is ready to 
discuss differences with any opponent who admits that 
the evangelical writings are the word of God; but that 
if this be denie<l he will refuse to argue; for where is 
the good of reasoning wiGi anyone who denies first 
principles? {prima prineijna)* Only it must be clearly 
understood that the copula i$ does not express logical 
identity, but some such relation as can be more exactly 
rendered by contain*, pments, oonecy*, record*, — all of which 
phrases are used in the writings of Reformers or in the 
creeds of the Reformation Churchea The main thing to 

' (Dontop), A OtOmtiaH Oh/mr<mu ^ faitk, u. aS. 

* MmiAk ArUtim ^ ISiS, L ii. 

* Wrrh* (ErUn|{eii aditioii), IviL 84. 
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remember is that the distinction is not to be made use 
of to deny to the substance of Scripture those attributes 
of authority and infallibility which belong to the word of 
GkxL 

On the other hand, there is a vital religious interest 
in the distinction. In the first place it indicate what 
is meant by the infallibility of Scripture, and in the second 
it enables us to distinguish between the divine and the 
human elements in the Bibla 

The authoritative character and infallibility belong 
really and primarily to the word of Gmi, and only second- 
arily to the Scriptures, — to Scripture only because it is the 
record which contains, presents, or ciuiveys the word of 
God. It is this word of God, this personal manifestation 
to us for our salvation of God in His promises, which is 
authoritative and infallible; and Scripture shares these 
attributes only in so far as it is a vehicle of spiritual truth. 
It is the unanimous declaration of the Reformers that 
Scripture is Scripture because it gives us that knowledge 
of God and of will whkh is necessary for salvation ; 
because it presents to the eye of faith God Himself person- 
ally manifesting Himself in Christ It is this presentation 
of God Himself and of His will for our salvation which is 
infallible and authoritative But this manifestation of God 
Himself is something spiritual, and is to be apprehended by 
a spiritual faculty which is faith, and the Reformers and 
the Confessions of the lieformation do not recognise any 
infallibility or divine authority which is otherwise apjpre- 
bended than by faith. If this be so, the infallibili^ is 
of quite another kind from that described by mediaeval 
theologians or modem Roman Catholics, and it is also very 
different from what many modem Protestants attribute 
to the Scriptures when they do not distinguish them from 
the word of God. With the mediaeval theologian infalli- 
bility was something which guaranteed the perfect correct- 
ness of abstract propositions; with some modem Protestants 
it consist'^ in the conception that the record contains not 
even the smallest error in word or description of fact—* 
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io its inerrancy. But neither inerrancy nor Ae oorreotnesa 
of abstract propositions is apprehended by futh in the 
Reformers' sense of that word ; they are matters of fact, to 
be accepted or rejected by the ordinary faculties of man. 
The infallibility and authority which need faith to perceive 
them sA, and must be, something very dilTcrent; they 
produce the conviction that in the manifestation of God 
in His wor^ there lies infallible power to 8av& This is 
given, all the Reformers miy, by the Witnew of the Spirit ; 
" the true kirk alwaies beares and obeyis the voice of her 
awin spouse and pastor."* Calvin discusses the authority 
and credibility of Scripture in his Institutio, and says: " Let 
it be considered, then, as an undeniable truth that they 
who have been inwardly taught of the Spirit feel an entire 
acquiescence in the .Scripture, and that it is self •authenticated, 
carrying with it its own evidence, and ougiit not to be made 
the subject of demonstration and arguments from reason ; 
but that it obtains the credit which it deserves with us by 
the testimony of the Spirit.’’* 'This is a religious con- 
ception of infalliliility very different from the medieval or 
the modem Romanist 

The distinction between the word of God and Scrip- 
ture also serves to distinguish between the divine and the 
human elements in Scripture, and to give each its proper 
place. 

Infallibility and divine authority belong to the sphere 
of faith and of the witness of the Spirit, and, therefore, to 
that personal manifestation of God and of His will toward 
US which is conveyed or presented to us in every part of 
Scripture. But this manifestation is given in a course of 
events which are part of human history, in lives of men 
and peoples, in a record which in outward form is like 
other human writings. If every part of Scripture is 
divine, every part of it is also human. The snpematural 
reality is incased in human realities. To apprehend the 
'former, Mth illumined by the Holy Spirit is necessary; 

> ScoU Art xix. ; (Dtiiilop>, A Ci^lleclionof p. 

* IhAUuHq, 1. vii. 5. 

to* 
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bat it is safBoient to use the ordinary methods of research 
to learn the credibility of the history in Scripture. When 
the Keformers distinguished between the word of God and 
Scripture which conveys or presents it, and when they de- 
clare that the authority and infallibility of that word 
belonged to the region of faith, they made that Ifutbority 
and infallibility altogether independent of questions that 
might be raised about the human agencies through which 
the book came into its present sliape. It is not a matter 
belonging to the region of faith when the books which 
record the word of God were written, or by whom, or in 
what style, or how often they were edited or re-edited. It 
is not a matter for faith whether incidents happened in one 
country or in another ; whether the account of Job be literal 
history, or a poem based on old traditions in which the 
author has used the faculty of imagination to illustrate 
the problems of God’s providence and man's probation ; 
whether genealogical tables give the names of men or of 
countries and peoplea All these and the like matters 
belong to the human side of the record No special 
illumination of faith is needed to apprehend and under- 
stand them. They are matters for the ordinary faculties 
of man, and subject to ordinary human investigarion. 
Lather availed himself freely of the liberty thus given. 
He never felt himself bound to accept the traditional 
ideas about the extent of the canon, the authorship of the 
books of the Bible, or even about the credibility of some 
of the things recorded He said, speakiiig about Geueas, 
" What though Moses never wrote it t " * It was enough 
for him that the book was there and that be could read it 
He thought that the Books of Kings were more worthy 
of credit than the Books of Chronicles ; * and be believed 
that the prophets had not always given the kings of iSrael 
the best political advice.* 

But while the Bible is human literature, and aa awedi 
may be and must be subjected to the same tests wlikdt aie 

’ LtUhet't Work* (ErlangMi «Uyan}, Ivii SS. 

* Ibid. IxiL 133. * Ibid. (3nd ErUofNi Vit 9t- 
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ap^ed to ordinary Utemtnre, it is the record of the revela- 
tion of Giod, and has been carefully guarded and protected 
by God. This thought always enters into the conception 
which the Reformers had of Scripture. 1%^ speak of the 
angularacare and providence of God which has preserved 
the Scriptures in such a way that His people always have 
a full and unmistakable declaration in tiiem of His mind 
and will for their salvation. This idea for ever forbid a 
careless or irreverent biblical criticism, shdtering itself 
under the liberty of dealing with the records of revelation. 
No one can say beforehand how muck or how little of the 
historic record is essential to preserve the faifh of the 
Church ; but every devout Christian desires to have it in 
large abundanca No one can plead the liberty which 
the principles of the Reformers secure for dealing with the 
record of Scripture as a justification in taking a delight in 
reducing to a minimum the historical basis of the Christian 
faith. Careless or irreverent handling of the text of Holy 
Scripture is what all the Reformers abhorred^ 

^ It nifty be utefol to note the eUtemetiti ftboat the ftothorityof Seriptme 
in the eftrlier Refornifttioti creeds. Tlie Luthermuft, ftlwftjs late in discern* 
ing the true doctrinal beftiiugs of their religious oertaintieB, did not deem 
it needfhl to assert dogmaticallj the supreme aothority of Scripture until 
the second generation of Protestantism. The Schmatkald Artidea and the 
Augsburg Confession expreesly assert that human tradiUons are among 
abuses that ought to be done away with ; but they do not condemn them 
IS authorities set up by their opponeuts in opposition to the word of Ood, 
only as things that burden the oonsdence end incline men to false ways of 
trying to be at peace with God as given in Sdiafl^ 

Tk$ Omdi af the Abempefteoi PmteMant ChercAes, p. 65 ; Sekmalkaid 
Arii€U$f XT.). It wsa not until 1576» in the Torgan Book« and in 1580 in 
the ^brsHilci C 0 HcoftUa^ that they felt the necessity of declaring dogmatte* 
ally and in opposition to the Roman Oathcdici that **the only standard by 
which all dogmas and all teachers mimt be valued and judged is no other 
tha% Gie prophetic and apoatolio writings of the Old and of tite New 
Tbs^ents'* (| 1). 

The Reformed theologiana, with the dearer di^iatio insight which tliey 
always showed, felt the need of s staymient about the thedogioal place of 
Siwipture very early, and declared in the ATdeelM Oceifemm 

Canonic Scripture, the word of God, given by the Holy Spirit and set forth 
to the world hy the prophets and apcMitlea, thamost peri^ and ancient of all 
philoeophiee, alone o^mtatne perfectly all piety and the whole rule of lile.” 
The various Bafonued Oonfessiuns, inspirsd hy Odvin, followed ^ 
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§ 5, The Perem of Christ, 

** No one can deny/* said Luther, “ that we hold, be- 
lieve, sing, and confess all things in correspondence with 
the Apostles* Creed, tlie faith of the old Church# that we 
make nothing new therein nor add anything thereto, and 
in this way we belong to the old Church andearo one with 
it.” Both the Augsbui^ Confession and the Schmalkald 
Articles begin with restating the doctrines of the old 
Catholic Church as these are given in the AiK)6tle8*, 
Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds, the two latter being always 
regarded ^)y Luther as explanatory of the Apostles* Creed. 
His criticism of theological doctrines was always confined 
to the theories intrcxlucod by the Schoolmen, and to the 
perversion of the old doctrines of the Church introduces! 
in mediccval times mainly to bring these doctiines into 
conformity with the principles of the philos/>phy of Aristotle, 
He brought two charges against the Scholastic Tluiolog}'. 

txaraple, and the eupreme authority of Scripture wat aet forth in ait the 
symbolical books of the Keformod Churchcaof Switzerland, France, Knglaod, 
the Netherlands, Scotland, etc, — The Geneva Con/e$ii<m of 1536 (Art. 1), 
Tla Second Helvetic Confession of 1562 (Art 1), TAt /VencA Confsmdon ol 
1559 (Arts. 3-6), The Bel^k Confessxm of 1561 (Arts. 1-7), The Thiriy^fme 
ArlicUs of 1563 and 1571 (Art 6), The Scots Confusion of 1560 (Art 16), 
It is Instructive, however, to note how this is done. The key to the oential 
note in all these dogmatic statements is to be found In the first and seootid 
of The Sixty-seven Theses published in 1523 by ZwingH at Zurich, wtme 
it is declared that all who say that the Evangel is of no vslue apart from 
its confirmation by the Church err and blaspheme against God, and where 
the sum of the Evangel is **that our Lord Jesuf Christ, very Son of God, 
has revealed to us the will of the heavenly Father, and with Hit 
has redeemed us from death and has reconciled ui to God.*' The main 
thought, therefore, in all these Confessions is not to aaaeii the frmiai 
supremacy of Scripture over Tradition, but rather to declare the supreme 
value of Scripture which reveals God’s good will to us in Jeeui Christ ^ be 
received by faith alone over all human traditions whicdi would lead US aftray 
from God and from true faith. The Reformers had before thwi not simply 
the theolc^cal desire to define precisely the nature of that authori^ to 
which all Christian teaching appeals, but the religious need to 
divinely revealed way of salvation and to turn away from all human iiXter- 
position and corruption. They desire to make known that they trust God 
rather than man. Hence almost all of them are rsireful to expreii dlearlj 
the need for the Witness of the Holy Spirit 
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It wu, he insisted, committed to the ide» e( work-right- 
eousness ; whatever occasional protest might be made against 
the conception, be maintained that this thought of work- 
righteousness was so interwoven with its warp and woof 
that thch whole must be swept away ere the old and true 
Christian Theology could be rediscovered. He also de- 
declared it was sophistry ; and by that he meant that it 
played with the outsides of doctrine, asked and solved 
questions which had nothing to do with real Christian 
theology, that the imposing intellectual edifice was hollow 
within, that its deily was not the God and Father revealed 
in Jesus Christ, but the unknown God, the God ^ho could 
never be revealed by metaphysics larded with detached texts 
of Scripture, the abstract entity of pagan philosophy. 
With an unerring instinct he fastened on the Scholastic 
devotion to Aristotle as the reason why what professed to 
l>e Christian theology had been changed into something 
elsa Scholastic Philosophy or Theology (for the two are 
practically the Kime) defined itself as the attempt to 
reoonotle faiith, and rtaaon, and the definition has been 
generally accepted. Verbally it is correct ; really it is very 
misleading from the meanings attached to the words faith 
and reason. With the Schoolmen, faith in this contrast 
between faith and reason meant the sum of patristic 
teaching about the verities of the Christian religion ex- 
tracted by the Fathers from the Holy Scriptures; and 
reason meant the sum of philosophical principles extracted 
hrom the writings of ancient philosophers, and especially 
from Aristotle. The great Schoolmen conceived it to be 
thw task to construct a system of Christian Philosophy 
by oomfaining patristic doctrinal conclusions with the oon- 
olufions of human reasoning which they believed to be 
given in tiieir highest form in the writings of the ancient 
Gieoiaa sagea They actually used the oonoeptiona of 
^tha Fathers as material to give body to the forms of 
thought fotmd ready made for them in the speculations of 
Aristotle and Plata The Ohiistian nmterial was moulded 
to fit the pagan forms, and in oonsequenoe lo^ its most 
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essentially Ohristian characteristics. One can see how 
the most evamgelical of the Schoolmen, Tliomas Aquinas, 
tries in vain to break through the meshes of the Aris- 
totelian net in his discussions on merit and satisfaction in 
his Summa Theohgice} He bad to start from the^thougbt 
of God as (1) the Absolute, and (2) as the Primum Movetu, 
the Cauta ejlicietu prima, the Intelligms a gvo omnes re$ 
natureUes ordinanlur in fintm, — conceptions which can 
never imprison without practically destroying the vision 
of the Father who has revealed Himself in the Saviour 
Jesus Christ His oljier starting-point, that man is to be 
described us the possessor of free will in the Aristotelian 
sense of the term, will never contain the Christian doc- 
trine of man’s complete dependence on God in his salva- 
tion. It inevitably led to work-righteousnesa ITiis was 
the “sophistry” Luther protested against and which he 
swept away. 

He then claimed that he stood where the old Catholic 
Church bad taken stand, that his theology like its was 
rooted in the faith of God as Trinity and in the belief in 
the Person of Christ, the Revealer of God. The old theo- 
logy bad nothing to do with Mariolatry or saint worship ; 
it revered the triune God, and Jesus Christ His Son and 
man's Saviour. Luther could join bands with Athanaaius 
across twelve centuries. He had done a work not unlike 
that of the great Alexandrian. His rejection d the 
Scholastac Aristotelianism may be compared with Athan- 
asius’ refusal to allow the Logos theology any longer to 
confuse the Christian doctrines of God and the Ponxm d 
Christ Both believed that in all thinking about God tiiqp 
ought to ke^ their eyes fixed upon Hu redemptive iferk 
manifested in the historical Christ AtbaBamns, Jike 
Luther, brought theology back to religion from " ■ophutay,” 
and had for his starting-point aa inward religious expsti* 
enoe thd his Bedeemer was the God who made heaven end 
earth. The great leaden in the andent Ohureh* lAlber 

‘ Oompwe espwtalty tlw discnMioiii ia Um int ptii of tha Steed Bo^ 
of thi Swmma, 
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believed, held as be did that to have conceptions about 
Gk>d, to construct a real Christian theology, it was necessary 
first of all to know God Himself, and that He was only to be 
known through the Lord Jesus Christ He had gone 
through* the same experience as they had done ; be could 
fully sympathise with them, and could appropriate the 
expressions in which they had described and crystallised 
what they had felt and known, and that without paying 
much attention to the niceties of technical language. 
These doctrines bad not been dead formulas to them, but 
the expression of a living faith. He* could therefore take 
the old dogmas and make them live agam in ^n age in 
which it seemed as if they had lost all their vitality. 

"From the time of Athanasius,” says Harnack, “ there 
had been no theologian who had given so much living [lower 
for faith to the doctrine of the Godhead of Christ as Luther 
did ; since the time of Cyril, no teacher had arisen in the 
Church for whom the mystery of the union of the two 
natures in Christ was so full of comfort as for Luther — ‘ I 
have a better provider than ail angels are : he lies in the 
cradle and hangs on the breast of a virgin, but sits, never- 
theless, at the right band of the almighty father’; no mystic 
philosopher of antiquity spoke with greater conviction and 
delight of the sacred nourishment in the Eucharist. The 
German reformer restored life to the formulas of Greek 
Christianity : he gave them back to faith.” * 

But if Luther accepted the old formulas describing the 
Nature of God and the Person of Christ, he did so in a 
thoroughly characteristic way. He bad no liking for theo- 
logical technical terms, though be confessed that it was neces- 
sary to use them. He disliked the old term homoonsiM to 
describe the relation between the Persons in the Trinify, 
am( preferred the word “ onenees ” ; * he even disliked tto 
term Trinity, or at least its German equivalents, Dreifaltig- 

' Hanwok, NMory ^ viL I7S-174. 

*X«A«r'» IPMb (BrUngaa aditioa), Latin, xzrvL SOS: "Qaodti odit 
anima maa vooam komoousioD, at aolte aa sti, non ero liwatiani, qnip 
•nim SM oogat nti, modo ram tanaam, ({Qk in oondlio par awiptniaa dadnita 
aatt” It majba nnnarkad that Atiiaaaaiua Idniaalf did not like fhawotd 
that haa baeom so aiMwiatad with hit nma. 
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keit or Dreiheifr — they were not good German words, he 
said ; * he called the technical terms used in the old creeds 
voeabula mathemaUea ) * he was careful to avoid using them 
in his Short and even in his Long Catechism. But Jesus 
Christ was for him the mirror of the Fatherly heartTof God, 
and therefore was God ; God Himself was the only Com- 
forter to bring rest to the human soul, and thef Holy Spirit 
was God ; and the old creeds confessed One God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and the confession contented him 
whatever words were used. Besides, he rejoiced to place 
himself side by side with the Christians of ancient days, 
who trustcO G^ in Christ and were free from the " sophis- 
tries ” of the Schoolmen. 

Although Luther accepted, honestly and joyfully, the 
old theology about God and the Person of Christ, be put a 
new and richer meaning into it Luther lets us see over 
and over again that be believed that the only thing worth 
considering in theology was the divine work of Christ and 
the experience that we have of it through faith. He di<l 
not believe that we have any real knowledge of God outside 
these limita Beyond them there is the unknown God of 
philosophical paganism, the God whom Jews, Turks, pagans, 
and nominal Christians ignorantly worship. In order to 
know God it is necessary to know Him through the Jesus 
Christ of history. Hence with Luther, Christ fills the 
whole sphere of Gk>d ; " He that hath seen Me bath seen 
the Father,” and conversely : “ He that hath not seen Me 
hath not seen the Father.” The historical Jesus Christ 
is for Luther the revealer and the only revealer of the 
Father. The revelation is given in the wonderful expod^ 
ence of faith in which Jesus compels us to see God in Him 
— the whole of God, Who has kept nothing back which Me 
could have given ua It is very doubtful whether the 

' Lutket'$ W«rk* (2iid Erlaagai aditioo), vL SM : “ DnyfidtllMt 
eis radit bSM Dratach, denn in d«r QotUitttt ist dia bSoiiiila 
Etticha neaiMD m Dreyhvit ; aber da* laatot allxuapSttiarii ” ; ba a*ya tlia* 
tlia axpnMira is not in Scripture, and adda ; "dMuni lantat aa aaali halt 
and Ttcl baaaer uprieb man Gott denn dir Dreffaltiskeit" (siL 4(M^ 

* IM. ». m 
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framers of the old creo& ever grasped this thought. The 
great expounder of the old theology, Augustiue, certainly 
did not. Ttio failure to enter into it showed itself not 
merely in the doctrine of God, but also in the theories of 
grace. ‘With Luther all theology is really Christology; he 
knew no other God than the God Who had manifested Him- 
self in the historical Christ, and made us see in the miracle 
of faith that He is our salvation. This at once simplihes all 
Christian theology and cuts it clearly away from that 
Scholastic which Luther called “sophistry.” Why need 
Christians puzzle tliemselves over the Eternal Something 
which is not the world when they have the Father ? On 
the old theology the work of Christ was practically limited 
to procuring the forgiveness of sins. There it ended and 
other gracious operations of God began — operations of grace. 
So there grew the complex system of expiations, and satis- 
factions, of magical sacraments and saints' intercessiona 
These were all at once swept away when the whole God 
was seen revealed in Christ in the vision of faith and 
nowhere else 

Like Athanasiu.s, Luther found his salvation in the 
Deity of Christ 

“ We must have a Saviour Who is more than a saint or 
an angel ; for if He were no more, belter and greater than 
these, there were no helping ua But if he be God, then the 
treasure is so ponderous that it outweighs and lifts away 
sin and death ; and not only so, but also gives eternal life. 
This is our Christian faith, and therefore we rightly confess: 
* I believe in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord, Who was 
bom of Mary, suffered and died.’ By this faith hold fast, 
and though licathen and heretic are ever so wise thou shalt 
be blessed” * 

\ 

He repeats this over and over again. If we cannot say 
God died for tu, if it was only a man who suffered on the 
cross, then we are lost, was Luther’s firmest conviction ; 
and the thou^t of the Divinity of Christ meant more to 
Lutiier than it did to previous tbeoIogianB. The old Uieo> 
’ iMOm't Work* (Brlaogta aditioa}, xlvli. i, 4, 
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1(^ had described the two Natures in the One Person of 
th^ €N)d-man in such a way as to suggest that the only 
fnnetion of the Divine was to give to the human work 
of Christ the importance necessary to effect salvation. 
Lufeer always refused to adopt this limited way of 'regard- 
ing the Divinity of the Saviour. He did not refuse to 
adopt and use the phraseology of his predecessors. Like 
them, he spoke of the two Natures in the One Person of 
Christ But it is plain from his expositions of the Creed, 
and from his criticisms of the current theological termi- 
nology, that he did not like the expression. He thought 
that it suggested an idea that was wrong, and that had to 
be guarded i^inst He says that we must beware of 
thinking as if the deity and humanity in Christ are so 
externally united that we may look at the one apart from 
the other. 

is the first principle and most excellent article 
how Christ is the Father : that we are not to doubt that 
whatsoever the man says and does is reckoned and must be 
reckoned as said and done in heaven for all angels ; in the 
world for all rulers ; in hell for all devils ; in the heart for 
every evil conscience and all secret thoughts. For if we are 
certain of this: that what Jesus thinks, speaks, and wills 
the Father also wills, then I defy all that may fight against 
me. For here in Christ have I the Father's heart and 
will"! 


He brings the thought of the Person of Christ into the 
closest relation to our personal experienca It is not sunply 
a doctrine~an intellectaal somettiing outside us. It IS 
pert of that blessed experience which is called Justification 
by Faith. It is inseparably connected with the recogniticiii 
that we are not saved by means of the good deeds whillli 
we can do, but solely by the work of Chrirt. It is wbel 
makes us cease all work-righteousness and trust in Qoi 
alone as He has revealed Himself in Christ When m 
know and feel that it is God who is working tor m, then 
we instinctively cease trying to think that we can mtti 
> (KrUnsia wiitiim), xUx. 1S8» 18t 
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out our own salvatioa* Hence the Person of Christ can 
never be a mere doctrine for the tme Christian to be 
inquired abont by the intellect. It is something which we 
cany about with us as part of our livea 

“To*know Christ in the true way means to know that 
He died for us, that He piled our sins upon Himself, so that 
we hold all epr own affairs as nothing and let them aU go, 
and cling only to the faith that Christ lias given Himself 
for us, and that His sufferings and piety and virtues are all 
mine. When 1 know this 1 must hold Him dear in return, 
for I must be loving to such a man.” 

• 

He insists on the human interest that the Man Jseus Christ 
has for os, and declares that we must take as much interest 
in His whole life on earth as in that of our closest friend. 

Perhaps it ought to be added, although what has been 
arid implies it, that Luther always approached the Person 
of Christ from His mediatorial work, and not from any 
previously thought out ideas of what Grxlhead must be, 
and what manhood must be, and bow they can be united. 
He begins with the mediatorial and saving work of Christ 
as that is revealed in the blessed experience which faith, 
the gift of Ghxl, createa He rises from the office to the 
Person, and does not descend from the Person to the office. 
’* Christ is not called Christ because He has the two Natures. 
What does that matter to me 7 He bears this glorious and 
comforting name because of His Office and Work which 
He has undertaken.” * It is in this way that He becomes 
the Saviour and the Redeemer. 

It can scarcely be said that all the Reformers worked 
out the ooooeption of the Person of Christ in the same way 
as Luther, although almost all these thoughts can be found 
in^Calvin, but the overshadowing oonoeption is always 
present to their mind — Christ fills the full sphere of 
That is the characteristic of Reformation thou^t and of 
Reformation piety, and appears everywhere in the wrirings 
of ^6 Befonners and in the worship and rites of the 

* XntiUr'* ITwit (Sad Briaagu adittoa), sii S44. 
*iMLxiL25». 
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Reformed Church. To go into the matter exhaustively 
would necessitate more space than can be given ; but 
the following instances may be taken as indicating the 
universal thought. 

1. The Reformers swept away eveiy contemplation of 
intercessois who were supposed to share with our Ix)rd 
the procuring of pardon and salvation, and t^liey declared 
against all attempts to distinguish between various kinds of 
worship which could only lead pious souls astray from the 
one worship due to God in Christ Such subtle distinctions, 
says Calvin, as kUria^doulia, and hyperdoulia are neither 
known nos present to the minds of those who prostrate 
themselves before images until the world has become full of 
idolatry as crude and plain as that of the ancient Egyptians, 
which all the prophets continuously denoimced ; they can 
only mislead, and ought to be discarded. They actually 
suggest to worshippers to pass by Jesus Clirist, the only 
Me<liator, and betake themselves to some |>atron who has 
struck their fancy. Tljey bring it about that the Divine 
Offices are distributed among the saints as if they had been 
appointed colleagues to our Ix>rd Jesus Christ; and they 
are made to do His work, while He Himself is kept in the 
background like some ordinary person in a crowd They 
are resi)Ott8ible for the fact that hymns are sung in public 
worship in which the saints are lauded with every blessing 
just as if they were colleagues of God* 

In conformity with these thoughts, the Confessions of 
the Reformation all agree in reprolmting prayers to the 
saints. The Augsburg Confession says : 

“ The Scripture teacheth not to invoke saints, nor to aak 
the help of saints, because it propoundeth to us one Christ, 
the Mediator, Propitiatory, High Priest, and Interees(^« 
This Christ is to be invocated, and He hath promised timt 
He will hear our prayers, and liketh this worship, to wit, 
tliat He be invocated in ail alUictiona *11 any man iiii» 
we have an advocate with Ood, Jesus Christ the righteoiii* 
(1 JohniLir* 

* Otlrin, Opem mmia (AiiMitsrtlam, IWT), vld Bl, Ml 

^ Art sxL 
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The Second Helvetic Confession, in its fifth phapter, entitled, 
Regarding the adoraiwn, weenMp, and invocation of Ood 
through the One Mediator, Jeeut Chriet, lays down the rule 
that prayer is to be through Christ alone, and the saints 
and reycs are not to be worshipped. And no prayer- 
book or liturgy in any branch of the Beformed Church 
contains pn|yer8 addressed to any of the saints or to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

2. The Kefonners insist on the necessity of Christ and 

of Christ alone for all believers. Their (.Confessions abound 
in expressions which are meant to magnify the Person and 
Work of Christ, and to show that He fills the ^hole field 
of believing thotight and worship. The brief Netherlands 
Confession of has no less than three sejiarate sections 

on Chriet the ordy Mediator and Reconciler, on Christ the only 
Teacher, and on Christ the only High Priest and Sacrifice} 
The Heidelberg or Palatine Catech ism calls Chiist my faith- 
ful Saviour, and says that we can call ourselves Christians 
** because by faith we are memL>ers of Jesus Christ and 
partakers of His anointing, so that we both confess His 
Holy Name and present ourselves unto Him a lively 
offering of thanksgiving, and in this life may with free 
oonscience fight against sin and Satan, and afterwards 
possess with Christ an everlasting kingdom over all 
creatures." The Scots Confession abounds in phrases 
intended to honour our I>ord Jesus Chriet It calls Him 
Messiah, Eternal fTisdom, Emmanuel, our Head, our Brother, 
ou/r Paster and great Bishop of our souls, the Author of 
Life, the Lamb of God, the Adrocate and MeduUor, and 
the Only Hie Priest. All the Confessions of the Churches 
of the Refonnation contain the same or similar expres- 
si^na The liturgies of the Churches also abound in similar 
tenns of adoration. 

3. The Reformers decla.e that Christ is the only 
Revealer of God. “ We would never recognise the Fathei^s 
grace and mercy," says Luther in his Large Catediism, 
" were it not for our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is the mirror 

' MUlUr, JHt SdeemUmesekr^Um ter r rf s rmisiii n iTirek*, pp. 98Sf. 
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of the Father’s ^eart” " We are not aifrayed to cal God 
our Father,” says the Soots Confession, “not sa meikle 
beoanse He has created us, quhilk we have in common with 
the reprobate, as for that He has given us His onely Son.” 
The instructions issued by the Synod wtiich met^t Bern 
in 1532 are very emphatic upon this thought, as may be 
seen from the headings of the various artiq^es: (Art 2) 
That the whole doctrine is the unique Christ (i^ die gantze 
leer ier eynig Christvs sy«); (Art 3) Tliat God is revealed 
to the people in Christ alone ; (Art 5) That the gracious 
God is perceived through Christ alone without any media- 
tion; (Art 6) A Christian sermon is entirely about and 
from Christ It is said under the third article : “ His 
Son in Whom we see the work of God and His Fatherly 
heart toward os . . . which is not the case where the 
preacher talks much about God in the heathen manner, 
and does not exhibit the same God in the face of Christ" * 
The Confessions also unite in declaring that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit comes from Christ 

4. The conception that Christ 611ed the whole sphere of 
God, which was for the Reformers a fundamental and experi- 
mental fact, enabled them to construct a spiritual doctrine 
of the sacraments which they opposed to that held in the 
mediseval Church. Of course, it was various theories about 
the sacraments which caused the chief differences among the 
Reformers themselves; but a{)art from all varying ideas — 
consubstantiation, ubiquity, signs exhibiting and signs repre- 
senting — the Reformers united on the thoughts tiiat the 
efficacy in the sacraments depended entirely on the promises 
of Christ contained in His word, and that the virtue in tlie 
sacraments consisted in the presence of Christ to Gw 
believing communicant. What was reomved in Gw sa^pa- 
ments was not a vague, mysterious, not to say ma^cal, gimoe, 
but Christ Jesus Himself. He gave Hims^ in the mem- 
ments in whatever way His presence might be ttpiained. 

They all taught that the efficacy of the ssoeiiineDta 
depends upon the promise of Christ oemtained In their 

' Muller, DU BtktmMmArfftm ier r^ermierlm MUtke, |fhiM #• 
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institution, and they insisted that word ^and aaorament 
must always be taken together. Thus Luther points out 
in the Sahylemth Captivity of the Chunk that one objection 
to the Eoman practice is that the recipients “never hear 
the woti^ of the promise which are secretly mumbled by 
the priest," and exhorts his readers never to lose sif^t 
the all-important connection between the word of promise 
and the sacraments ; and in his Large Catechism he declares 
that the sacraments include the Word. “ 1 exhort you," he 
says, “ never to sunder the Word and the water, or to separ- 
ate them. For where the Word is withheld we have only 
snob water as the maid uses to cook with.” NonfLutheran 
Confessions ore equally decided on the necessity of connecting 
the promise and the words of Christ with the sacromenta 
The Thirty-nine Articles declare that the sacraments ore 
efTectuol because of “ Christ’s institution and promise.” 'The 
Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism (1563) says that the 
sacraments *' are holy and visible signs ordained of Qod, to 
the end that He might thereby the more fully declare and 
seal unto us the promise of the Holy Gospel” 

Similarly the Reformers unanimously declared that the 
virtue in the sacraments consisted in no mysterious grace, 
but in the fact that in them believing partakers met and 
received Christ Himself. In the articles of the Bern Synod 
(1532) we are told that the sacraments are mysteries of 
God, " through which from without Christ is profleted to 
believers." The First Helvetic Confession (1536) says, 
concerning tho Holy Supper, “ we hold that in the some the 
I.nrd truly offers His B^y and His Blood, that is, Himself, 
to His own.” The Second Helvetic Confession (1562) 
dedorcs that “ the Body of Christ is in heaven at the right 
ha^ of the Father,” and enjoins communicants “ to lift up 
thw hearts and not to direct tlmm downwards to the bread. 
For as the sun, though absent from us in the heaven, is none 
the leas efficaciously present ... so much more the Sun of 
righteousness absent l^m us in the heavens in His Body, is 
present to us npt indeed oorporesUy. but spiritually by a life- 
giving activity.” The French Goufession of 1557 sajrs that 
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the sacraments are pledges and seals, and adds, “ Yet we bold 
that their substonce and truth is in Jesus Christ.” So the 
Scots Confession of 1560 declares that “we assuredlie 
beleeve that be Baptisme we ar ingrafted in Christ Jesus to 
be made partakers of His justice, be quhilk our ginnes ar 
covered and remitted. And alswa, that in the Supper 
richtlie used, Christ Jesus is so joined with^us, that Hee 
becummis very nurishment and hide of our saules.” In the 
Manner of the Administration of the Lord's Supper the 
Scottish information Church directed the minister in bis 
exhortation to say to the people : “ The end of our 
coming tq the Lord’s' Table ... is to seek oar life and per- 
fection in Jesus Christ, acknowledging ourselves at the same 
time to be children of wrath and condemnation. Let us 
consider then that this sacrament is a singular medicine 
for all poor sick creature.s, a comfortable help to weak souls, 
and that our Lord requireth no other worthiness on our part, 
but that we unfeignedly acknowledge our naughtiness and 
imperfection.” 

Everywhere in prayer, worship, and teaching the Be- 
formers see Christ filling the whole sphere of God. Jesus 
was God appearing in history and addressing man. 

§ 6. The Church. 

In the Epistles of St. raul, the Church of Christ stands 
forth as a fellowship which is both divine and human. On 
the side of the divine it is a fellowship with Jesus, its 
crucified, risen, and ascended I/ird ; on the human, it is 
a fellowship among men who stand in the same relation to 
Jesua This fellowship with Jesus and with the brethren is 
the secret of the Church — what oxpresses it, what maktt it 
different from all other fellowships. Every other chara^r* 
istic which belongs to it must be coloured by this thought of 
a double fellowship. It is the double relation which makes 
it difficult to construct a conception of the Church. It is 
easy to feel it as an experience, but it has always been found 
bard to express it in propositiona 
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It does not require much elabon^ thinlong to oonstroct 
s theory of the Chnrch which will Iw tme to all that is said 
about the fddowship on its divine side ; nor is it very difficult 
to think of a great visible and historical organisation which 
in somessxtemal aspects represents the Christian fellow- 
ship, provided the hidden union with Christ, so prominent 
in St Paul’s^ descriptions, he either entirely n^lected or 
explained in external and material waya The difficulty 
arises when both the divine and the human sides of the 
fellowship are persistently and earnestly kept in view. 

It is alway^l^ to explain the .-unseen by the 
the eternal by temporal, and the divine by the humah ; 
and the task is almost greater than usual when the union of 
these two elements in the Church of Christ is the theme of 
discussion. It need not surprise us, therefore, that all down 
through the Middle Ages there appear, not one, hut two 
conceptions of the Christian Church which never harmonised. 
On the one side, the Chnrch was thought' of as a fellowship 
of Ck)d with man, depending on the inscrutable purpose of 
God, and independent of all visible outward organisation ; on 
the other, it was a great society which existed in the world 
of history, and was held tc^ther by visible political ties 
like other societies. Augustine Bad both conceptions, and 
the dialectical skill of the great theologian of the West was 
unable to fuse them into one harmonious whole. 

These two separate, almost mutually exclusive, ideas 
of what the Church of Christ was, lived side by side 
during the Middle Ages in the same unconnected fashion. 
The former, the spiritual Church with its real but unseen 
fellowship with Christ, was the pre-eminently religious 
thought. It was the ground on which the most con- 
spicuous mediieval piety rested. It was the gardoi in 
whi^ bloomed the flowers of mediaeval mystical devotion. 
The latter was built up by the juristic dialectic' of Boman 
cantmists into the conception that the Chnrch was a visible 
hierarchical State having a strictly monarchical oonstito- 
tion — its king being the Bisbc^ of Borne, who was Uie 
visible representative of Christ, This conception became 
31* 
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almost purely political It was the active force in all 
ecclesiastical struggles with princes and peoples, with 
Keformers, and with so-called heretics and schismatics. It 
reduced the Church to the level of the State, and contained 
little to stimulate to piety or to holy living. 

The labours of the great Schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century did try to transform this political Church into 
what might represent the double fellowship with Christ 
and with fellow-believers which is so prominent a thought 
in the New Testament. They did so by attempting to 
show that the great political Church was an enclosure 
containirg certain iudefmite mysterious powers of redemp- 
tion which saved men who willingly placed themselves 
within the sphere of their operation. They maintained 
that the core of the hierarchical constitution of the 
Church was the priesthood, and that this priesthood was 
a species of plastic medium through which, and through 
which alone, God worked in dispensing, by means of the 
sacraments entrusted to the priesthood, His saving grace. 
It may be questioned whether the thought of the Church 
as an institution, pcjssessing within itself certiiiu mysterious 
redemptive powers which are to be found nowhere else, 
was ever thoroughly harmonised with that which re- 
garded it as a mass of legal statutes embodied in canon 
law and dominated by papal absolutism. The two con- 
ceptions remained distinct, mutually aiding each other, 
but never exactly coalescing. Thus in the sixteenth cen- 
tury no less than three separate ideas of the Church of 
Christ were present to fill the minds and imaginations of 
men ; but the dominant idea for the practical religious 
life was certainly that which represented the Church 
as an institution which, because it possessed the pijest- 
hood, was the society within which salvation was to be 
found. 

Luther had enjoyed to the full the benefits of this 
society, and had with ardour and eamestnw sought to 
make use of all its redemptive powera He had felt, 
simply because he was so hon^t with himself, that it had 
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not made him a real Christian, and that its mysterums 
powers had worked on him in yarn. His living Christian 
experience made him know and feel that whatever the 
Chnrch of Christ was, it was not a society within which 
prierts* exercised their secret science of ledemption. It 
was and most 'be a fellowship of holy and ChristUke 
people ; bu4 he felt it very difficult to express his experi- 
ence in phrases that could satisfy him. It was bard to 
get rid of thoughts which be had cherished from childhood, 
and none of these inherited beliefs bad more power over 
him than the idea that the Chureh, however described, 
was the Pope's House in which the Bishop of Some ruled, 
and ought to rule, as house-father: It is interesting to 
study by what devious paths he arrived at a clear view of 
what the Church of Christ really is ; * to notice how shreds 
of the old opinions which bad lain dormant in his mind 
every now and then start afresh into life ; and bow, while 
he had learnt to know the uselessness of many institutions 
of the mediaeval Church, he could not easily divest bis 
mind of the thought that they naturally belonged to a 
Church Visible. Monastic vows, the celibacy of the 
clergy, fasting, the hierarchy, the supremacy of the Pope, 
the power of excommunication with all its dreaded con- 
sequences, were all the natural accompaniments of a 
Visible Church according to mediaeval ideas, and Luther 
relinquished them with difficulty. From the first, Augus- 
tine's thought of the Church, which consists of the 
elect, helped him ; he found that Hubs held the same 
idea, and be wrote to a friend that “ we have been 
all Hussites without knowing it."* But while Luther 
and all the Reformers held strongly by this conception of 
Augustine, it was not of very mneh service m determining 
the conception of the Visible Church which was the more 
important praotieally ; and eltbou^ the definition of the 
Catholic Ohnioh Invisible has found its way into most 

* ImUmt’s gndnal pw gwM tomda Us ftnal view of th« Chnidi ja tiM«l 
minnteiy by Looft, Jriyiwisi, pp. 869 ft 
. ■Endara, Dr. Mwrtim ft M6 
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Protestant CionfeBsions, and has been need by Protestants 
polemically, it has always remained something of a back- 
ground, making clearer the conception of the Church in 
general, but has been of little service in giving clear 
views of what the Cliurch Visible ia From the vety first, 
however, Luther saw in a certain indefinite way that there 
was a real connection between the conception qf the Visible 
Church and the proclamation of the Word of God — a 
thought which was destined to grow more and more definite 
till it completely possessed him. As early as October 1518, 
he could infonn Cajetan that the Pope must be under the 
rule of tlfe Word of God and not superior to it* His 
discovery that the communion of the saints (communto 
sanUorum) was not necessarily a hierarchy {uxUsia pra- 
latorum)} was made soon afterwarda After the I.nipzig 
Disputation hie views became clearer, and by 1520 they 
stood revealed in the three great Keforraation treatisea 
Luther’s doctrine of the Church is extremely simple 
The Church is, as the Creed defines it to be, the Comniumon 
of the Saint*, which has come into existence through the 
proclamation of the Word of God heard and received by 
faith. He simplified this fundamental Christian conception 
in a wonderful way. The Church rests on the sure and 
stable foundation of the Word of God ; and this Word of 
God is not a we<iry round of statutes issued blasphemously 
by the Bishops of Rome in God’s name It is not the 
invitations of a priesthood to come and sliare myateriouB and 
indefinite powers of salvation given to them in their oom- 
mand over the sacraments. It is not a lengthy doctrinal 
system constructed out of detached texts of Holy Scripture 
by the application of a fourfold sense used under the gdd- 
ance of a dogmatic tradition or a rule of faith. It is Jlie 
substance of the Scripturea It is the “ gospel according to 
a pure understanding.” It is the " promises of God " the 
testimony of Jesus, Who is the ^vioor of souls**; it is 
the " oonsolations offored in Cnirisi” It k, as Oalvto wid, 

* lad«ta JPr. Martin LnOere BriefwdttA, L aSS. 

* Work* (Waiaur editioB}, i. IMt 
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** the spiritoal gate whereby we enter in^ God’s heavenly 
kingdom ” ; the “ mirror in which faith beholds God.” It 
is, according to the Westminster Oonfeesion, the sum of 
God’s commands, threatenings, promises, and, above all, the 
offer ef Christ Jesus. All these things are apprehended 
by faith. The Church comes into existence by faith 
responding, to the proclamation of the Word of God. 'This 
is the sure and stable thing upon which the Church of 
Christ is founded. 

The Church of Christ, therefore, is a body of which the 
Spirit of Jesus is the soul. It i^ a company of Christ- 
like men and women, whom the Holy Spirit* has called, 
enlightened, and sanctified through the preaching of the 
word ; who are encouraged to look forward to a glorious 
future prej»ared for the people of God ; and who, mean- 
while, manifest their faith in all manner of loving services 
done to their fellow-believers 

The Church is therefore in some sense invisibla Its 
secret is its iiidden fellowship with Josoa Its roots 
penetrate ttie unseen, and draw from thence the nwuish- 
ment nee<ied to sustain its life But it is a visible society, 
and can be seen wherever ttie Word of God is faithfully 
proclaimed, and wherever faith is manifested in testimony 
and in bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit 

This is the essential mode of describing the Church 
which has found place in the Beformation creeds. Some 
vary in the ways in which they express the thought ; some 
do not sufficiently distingtiish, in words at least, between 
what the Church is and what it has, between what makes 
its being and what is included in its well-being. But in all 
there are the two thoughts that the Church is made visible 
the two fundament thin^ — the proclamation of the 
word and the manifestation of faith. 

This mode of describing the Church of Christ deffiaes it 
by that element which separates it from aU other forms of 
human assodation — its special relation to the divine ; and 
it is shown to be visible the place where that divine 
element can and does manifest itself. It defiims the 
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Church by its most esseuti&l element, and sets aside all 
that is aooidentaL It concerns itself with what the Churcli 
is, and does not include what the Church has. It therefore 
provides room for all things which belong to the wdl* 
being of the Church— only it relegates them tof their 
proper place.* 

If the proclamation of the Word of God, an^ the rnani* 
festation of the faith which answers, be the essence of the 
Church, all that tends to aid both is to be included in the 
thought. There must be a ministry of some sort in word 
and sacrament instituted within the Church of Christ in 
order to lead the individual to faith. God has created this 
ministry, and all the Refonned Chinches were careful to 
declare that no one should seek entrance into office unless 
he was assured that he had been called of God thereto ; 
and as his function is to be a minister of the Church 
and a servant of the faithfiil, no one “aliould publicly 
teach or administer the sacraments unless he be duly 
called (nisi rite vocatvs)." Such a ministry has its field 
simply in ministering the means of grace. “ The Church 
of Clirist," says Luther, “ requires an honest ministry 
diligently and loyally instructed in the holy Word of God 
after a pmc Christian imderstanding, and without the 
addition of any false traditioua In and through such a 
ministry it will be made plain what are Christ and SQs 
Evangel, how to attain to the forgiveness of sins, and the 
properties and power of the heye in the Cbnrcffi.'’ 

All this is matter of administration. Some societiaa of 
believers may have different ideas about the precise form 
that this ministry ought to take; but such differenoss, 
while they may lead to separate administrations, do not 
imply any separation from the one Catholic Church ^ 
Christ to which they all belong. However outwardly they 
differ, all retain the essential things — the preaching oi^ 
teaching of the Word of God and the due adminiatratioa of 
the sacramenta Some may prder to aat forth a enad 
of one kind and others may prefer another. The 

* Lulker't Warkt (SrUngn Mlitiaa), iJL Mt, 
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tile Soottiab, and (be Dutch Cbnrchee had all their own 
creedfl, and all believed each other to be parte of the same 
One Catholic Church of Christ 

“ When we affirm," says Calvin, “ the pure ministry of 
the Wd^, and pure order in the celebration of the Sacra- 
ments, to be a sufficient pledge and earnest that we may 
safely embrace the society in which both these are found 
as a true Church, we carry the observation to this point, that 
such a society should never be rejected as long as it con- 
tinues in these things, although it may be clmrgeable in 
other respects with many errors.” * ^ 

e 

Within this Christian fellowship, which is tine Church 
of Christ, the sense by wtiich we see God is awakened and 
our faith is nourished and quickened. The Word of God 
speaks to us not merely in the public worship of the faith- 
ful, but in and through the lives of the brethren ; their 
deeds act on us as the simple stories of experience and 
providence which the Scriptures contab. God’s Word 
speaks to us in a thousand ways m the lives and sympathies 
of the biethren. Tlie Christian " receives the revelation of 
God m the living relationships of the Christian brotherhood, 
and its essential contents are that personal life of Jesus 
which is visible m the gospel and which is expounded by 
the lives of the redeemed." • 

"The Christian Church," says Luther, “keeps all words 
of God in its heart, and turns them round and round, and 
keeps their connection with one another and with Scripture I 
Therefore, anyone who is to find Christ must first find the 
Church, How could anyone know where Christ is and 
faith m Him is, unless he knew where His believers are? 
Whoever wishes to know something about Christ must not 
t(U8t to himself, nor by the help of bis own reason build a 
bridge of his own to heaven, but must go to the Church, 
must visit it and make mquiry. Now the Church is not 
wood and stone, but the company of people who believe 
in Christ With these he must unite and see how they 
believe, live, and teach, who assuredly have Christ among 

> Oklrin, /luMtiitfo. rr. L It 

* HMitnaan, Oammmmim* with Chi, (n US. 
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them. For outside the Christian Church there is no truth, 
no Christ, no blessedness.”* 

For these reasons the Church deserves to be called, and », 
the Mother of all Christiana 

* Lulher^i fFurki (2ud Krl&ngeu edition), i. 16X ^ 
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Oontemporuy 

Lutheran Church. 

Reformed Chuieh. 

151^1621. — Fernando 
Cortez discover# md 
oonquen Mexico. 

The oontrowersy ta no longer 
one alx)ut a point in ifhoiiiAtii' 
theology; It Involve* the whole 
round of eoelesiastioal principles. 

Break with the Hooian OhriS' 
tandom. 

.JOia iiooLdM^oC Uks Piiaslhood 
of all Believers. 

Chiisttau freetlom and the right 
of j>ricate jtnlgment. 

Luther's serinoii* on the Sattra- 
mentsof llejientance and Baptbm, 
and on Kxeommunieation. 

Deiuand for the celebration of 
the Lord*s Supptf under both 
kind*. 

dhitlneiio& between 
Kbiical and Roinaniat 
Cbristiaiiity ; Humaalat 
studv of Scripture 
ti'auline KpiaUei)! 

1521. — sails 

round the world. 

1520 — April: Ulrich ▼. Rotten (h. 
\m, April 21 ; d. 1523, Aug. 29) ; 
Dialogue : Vadisrusorthe Ibnuau 
Trinity; done Iht Bad of Kxoan- 
munication %'ainsl4] nropoaiUoUj* 
of Luther; 60 day* for recauta- 
tion; Aug.: Luther, ‘*To the 
Cliristian Nobles of the German 
Nation, on the Bettering of the 
Christian Estate *' ; Oct : IM Oaf^ 
Hmiait Baiu, m 

Hbertaie Ckri$tiana{of the freedom 
of a Christian man); Dec, B), 
Papal Bod burnt 


wiT 

j between Charles V, | 
and franc if i, [ 

1525. ~Battle of I^aria. : 

1526. ~FMoeofMadhd. 

I521.-April 17, a tlii i 

Diet of Woiaii; April 26, leavm 
Worms ; at the Wartbarg, May 4- 
Mar. 3. 1522. {In Deo. hegina 
truialation of N.T. ; Tractii : 0* 
Penanct^ A>min$i primt€ 

AgninH Uierimi and Ctmjdif 
roios, Th$ OenMn PmtUit,} 

May 28, Btlict of Worms fclsely i 
antedated May t j 

May % Imperial dacre* agalnit 
Luther. j 

dune : Carlstadt against cedi* ; 
bicy. 

Octi The Mam aboliahed at 

In FftARn, mad and 
prea hmg of tteformed 
ooctrisMMi throcigh 

Williiin Bri^nnat, 
Bishop of Maaux from 
1521. With him U 
f 4m and l%rtl 

l521.--Com«lii«i Holli, 
Dutdb inrist. writas 
!k Mumtmdm fTbe 
lonl*i Supptr JNirely 
iymholkM) j jii doe> 
trine brouinf lo WB* 
tanbtif 2ttlkk 
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(ZwfcUa} 
Frof»)i«U i» WtU«Q- 
btif iNleholw 
Uarcui Thoma Sttib 
wm ; llArtl» OtUiiiui. 

Andrew IMitistnlu of 
Oirlstadt: 1501, IVof. 
in Wittimberg ; hViO, 
ftlC4>peohige»: 15122, 
rbti thcmt Imnaei 

24, in Orliintliide: 
then eicomnmiikotoif 
ift Sooth OormonT, 
KftiMMeeknd. Swi 
Mrland; 4 Biitl 

ltd* ' * 




fiotMteot llwology. 


Rmtmitt Tktohaiamt 4m fht 
^ pmiod V ^ 
mofum, 

John Bek, Prof, of Theolocj 
At luirolMtadt lioco 1510^; 
&. 14w, iu ib« SwAbuui 
fUli«eiifBck;4 154a. 


Joroine Eniier, oonrt pniciMr 
toDokeGeomi^Mony ; 
4 1527. 


4ohn Ooehlatif (Dobmock), 
Dmn il f^kforVoD* 
tht-Mtifie, Guioaiciu io 
MiUox and Ere&Ua; 4 
1552 ; (kmmttitairia. di 
mdii d mriplu M, IMkm 
(1517-46), 1540; Hi#* 
ioria ffumiftnmk 

John Faber, 151 S, Vicer- 
(teueril et C<msi*iic« ; 
1529, ProTost at Ofen; 
1539, Btibop of Vienna ; 4 
1561; 1523, 
fuwmew 


{a) Luihmm Theoicffiaii^ 

George SpaUtin: 5. 1484 el 
Spelt, k the biahoprie el 
fclicluiadt ; 1514, court chap- 
lain to Frederick the Wiae; 
1525, Soperintendent at Alten- 
biug;41545. 

9pitiu Jonaa; 5. 14S^, at Kord- 
hauaen; 1521, Proroet and 
Prof, at Wittanherg ; 1541-48, 
at Halle ; 1551, Superintend' 
entatE^eld; 4im 

NiclKdae of Amedorf: 5. 1483; 
aince 1504 el Wittenberg; 
1524, at Magdebnig ; 1528, at 
Goalar; 1542-46, Biahop of 
Naumburg; after 1550, at 
Eiaenach ; 4 1565. 

John Bucenhagen: h 1485; 
from 1521 in Wittenberg: 
1522, paator; 1536, Oenem 
Superintendent there. 

Caaper Cruciger : 1528-48, wiMn 
he died, Prof, et Wittenbevg. 


1521.— Henry Tin. of Eng- Fred. Ifyoonina, Frantdaoen il| 
: Atmiaimm. Sa<rm- Annaberg, then pastor in | 
mmlmtm am/m Luihfnm IVeimar ; 1524, Court preacher 
(Defender of ibe Faith). at Gotha ; 4 1546. 


April 15, Decree of the Paul Speratna : 15!i^ at Vienna, 
Sorbonne condemning thenatiglau; 1523,atWitt(Ht' 

Lntber’i doctrinea. berg (1524, **8eiTetion baa 

come to ua **) ; 1521, in K<>nig»- 
Miy 8, Edict of Cbarlei berw ; 151911-51, when he di«4 

?. (fouiK)e<i on Edict of BiabopofFomeraakinllarieii- 

Wortna) against the spread werder. 

of Refortnatiott doctrines 

iu ibe Netiicrlanda. ri522, John Brem, A. 1499: 1520, 
the AuguoUnian eloiater Romanlai preacher at Heidel* 

at Antwerp doeed for berg; 1&Z2-46, Lutberen 

herniy.] prenoW at Hall in Swalda; 

mm I56l[ nrofoet at Static 
ga]i;4157(A8eptlL 
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OoolMnponuir K\’«Qto. 


UiUmimi Ohofolu 


Btfomiid C?biti«lk 


Witt^nbera by the AufniitiBiui 
monkH (Giibriel Didymua). 

Dec, ; Carlutodt'e innovations. 
Dec. 25^ Lord’s Supper in l)Oth 
kinds. 


John Iibodius, Pnsi* 
dent of the Brother 
House ftt Utrecht 




Dec. 27, The Prophets in Wit 
ten be 1 ^. 


1522, -FeK: Riots in Wittenberg 
»gaiD^ itiiAges and pictures. 

M^. 7, Lulher beck in Witten, 
berg! 

Mar. ^16, Sermons igainst fan- 
etifbm. 

Julv: CMro JTsnricitm regm 
AngluE. 

&pt. : Treiwletion of N.T. 
finished (whole BHile in 15S4). 

Dec. : Diet at Numbery ; The 
Hundrcil Grievances of the Oer- 
nian Estates, in answer to Uadriao 
VL’s Brief of No?, 25, 


lfi22.—ApH! 16, Zwittgli: 
Ton Mrkktm timl 
FrgktU der 
Ang. i Apmg^ieui 
Afduidu, to the 
Bishop of Con8ta&<?e, 
The Zwinglian theo- 
logy eradually be- 
comes tne more power* 
fui in the NetberUnds. 


152S-83. -Frederick i. 
of Denmark. 

1523 - 60. — Gustavus 
Vasa of Sweden. 


ir>22~23.— The Reformation con- 
quers in Pomerania, Livonia, Sil- 
esia, Prussia, Mecklenburg ; in 
East Friesland from 1519; 1523, 
in Frank fort -on -the- Maine, in 
Hall in Swabia ; 1521, Ulm, Stne- ; 
burg, Bremen, NUrn^rg. 

1623. — July 1, Henry Voes and 
John Esch (Augustinians), burnt 
at Brussels ; the first martyrs. 

Gustavus Vasa establishes the 
Reformation in Sweden (Olaf and 
Lorenz Petersen, Lorens Ander- 
sen). 

May 7, Sickingen slain ; revolt 
of nobles quelled by the princes. 

Luther : Of the Osder of PnhUe 
Worship; Dec.: Fcrmvla Miua 
(Lord's Sapper sub utraque), 

W2A.—Tht first German 

llmk 

Juiie-May 1525, TpiaiBitim* 
W^n ; peasants slaughtered at , 
Frankennansen. 


1628.--Jan. 29. Disputa- 
tion in Zuricn between 
Zwtngli and John 
FaUT, the Bishop's 
Vicar General ; Zwiiig- 
li's 67 theses. 

Oct. 26, DUputaUon 
at Zorich about image- 
worship and the Maes, 
Nov. 17, Instruetion 
of Zurich Oounoil to 
pastors and preaoheii. 


1524.— ThoEongh refonii 
of church » Zurich; 
piciuree taken down; 
IVian' confnati doaei 
Victoiy of Am Ro- 
formatton la Bertie 



Lncenie. 






R«voluttoiiM]r Moirciiitiiti. RomM OtUioUe ObatdL 


Proli0lMillllitol0g]r. 


1622^28. —Sept 14, Pawi 
Utilriaii TL (tutor la 
Cborlet ]^bop of 


{b) ZwinpUtm Tkeologimm, 


Utrecht), letrned in the John OScsohuiiMdiiifl (Heu^gen), 
old letmisg ; aepirmtioo b, 14S8 ; 1515, peetor at ; 
•ftara refonnoftheclcrgy 1519, In Aupbnig; 1522, 
through the hi<»vtdiT. Prof, and preai:;h«r at Baaal : 

d. 1681, Nor. 2t 


In Spain, from 15^ 
cin*uUUon of Luiht>rfly 
writings in Spanish iruiit- 
UlloDs made at Antwerp. 


Leo Jndmui : 1523, curate In St. 
Peter'a at Zorich ; 5. 148S ; d, 
1542. • 


4528. —Conrad Orebel, 
Felii Manr, and 
Stumpf in Zurich, 
againat ZwlngU'* 
State ChnrolL 


1624.— UbtnrbaiKws in 
Stockholm ; Melchior 
Hoffmann. 


1523.— Joan de Arila, **the 
A[K>$Ue of Aiidaluitia,*^ 
suffered persecution for 
Lutheran doctrine. 


1523-84— Sept. 25, Pope 
('leinent vti. (Julius 
Mallei, natural aon of 
Julian de Medid). 


Oswald Mfconina (OeiMhfiilef ) : I 
; b. 148S at Lneenie ; 1582-d. ! 
1562, Get 14, Antiatci at fiaaeL j 


Conrad Pellican (Ktlrener): A 
1478 ; 1493, Franciscan ; from 
160^ Lector in Franciwmn 
Cloister in Basel ; 1527, at > 
Zurich as Prof of Hebrew ; 4. | 
165& I 


1625.— Thomas Mttnaer 
at Miihlhauaen ; eie- 
coted M^ 1625. 

Tract: Widtr dm 
mi\fUdienfk 
FUmch «M WiUei^ 
herg, 1522. 

Janr: Rlae of the 
Anilbaptista ; Jliig 
Blaurock, a monk 
horn Chur. 


1624.— Caitlinal Campeggio, 
Pope's Legate at the Diet 
of Niimbeig. 

League of South (Ger- 
man Boman Catholic 
Statea at Regensburg ( Fer« 
dinand of Austria, the 
thikea of BaTarii. and the 
South Cennau Whops). 
Terms : A certain measure 
of eodesiastical reform, 
and alliance with the ciril 
power; but no fhrlher 
spreatl of the new doc- 
trines. 


(c) /ftfermediole Theofc^iu. 

Urbanus Rhegioa: 6. 1490, at 
Argan on the Bodensee ; 1612, 
Prof, at Ingol<«taiit: 1619, 
Priest at Constam^ ; 1620*22, 
Preacher in Augsburg; ftom 
1630, Reformer in Brunswick, 
in the serrioe of Duke Ernest ; 
4. It CeUe, 1541, May 28. 

Ambroee Blaurer; A 1492, at 
Constance ; 1584*88, Reformer 
of Wiiitemberg; to 1548. at 
Constance ; 4. at Wintertour, 
1564. (1^ Smsfrni Om- 
coni) 






Oootempomfj Rrenti. 


Luthemii Church. 


R«fonii«d Ohuroh. 


1625.-Alb«rtofBrMi.[ 
denburg (<i. im); \ 
last Gmid Ma«d«r of 1 
ibeTeutonicKuights;: 
changed the terribir)- 
of the Onler into the 
Pokedoiu of Prussia. 


1525.~Jan. : Luther: i4gatiif< 

i/rtiivrt/v 

May : Exhorts priucea and peas- 
ants to keep the peat^e, with com- 
ments on the twelve arUdii* 
Then : J gaiitsi Me nilfber^ murdir* 
inff Pmjvints, 

June 13, Marriea CatheriM fou 
Bora, 

Conaenrative tendency of 
Lutherto Rcfumiation ; aepara- 1 
lion Vrom more rerolutiouary | 
elementa. 


1525.-ThelM[a88aboliMi. 
ed in Zurich ; public 
worship very aim pie 
and in Qenuan Ian- 
; Lord'a Supper 
fuh Wmowa 
Zwingli*! Commeii' 
tary and first part of 
Zorich trantlatmn of 
Bihla. (First complete 
edition lh31.) 


1 525-32.— Elector John 
the Constant of Sax- 
ony (brotherof Fred- 
erick the Wise). 


1526.— Aug. 29: Lesris. 


I king of Hungary and 
I Bohemia, falls h^ht- 
ingalMohacx against 
the Turka 


His snccessor, j 
Ferdinand of Austria I 
(OcL, chosen king | 
of Bohemia), has to i 
make good his claims 
to Hungary against 
theTurka. 


1525.— Dec. : Luther, Ik Servo 
d nSn'irto against Enismtis, 
de libero arlnitw, Bept 1524. | 


1526.— May 4: Leaa^ie at Tortrau 
Iwtwtwn Philip of HcsM5aiui John 
the Constant, joined in June at | 
Miigdeburg by oUier erangelicai 
princes. j 

June 26, League of North Ger- 
man Uomau Catholic priucea al 
Dessau. 


June and J«ly AT SpiIR- i 
i “ /« maUert qf ; 

; thaU Uw, i 

as it ihali answer Ut Uud tmd llis i 
Imperial Mc^estp.'* | 


Oct 20, Synod at Hornlwif ; 
Heeeian Church Owler by Francki 
Laml>ert (6, 1187, at Avignon ; * 
Fraticiicao ; find 1522 to BwiUer- 
land; 15^, Prof, In Martmrg;! 

independence of the 
Cnnsitan community, and itrkteit 
cbitftb diaciplinc . 


Zwingli B distinctive oon- 
feeaional itatemeut of 
his doctrine of the 
Lord*! Supper. 

(Oarlitadt ptihiiihee 
his theory of the LortPs 
Supper in Sbrnth Gcr- 
inaov ; loena^e : This 
My body, is the Bo«iy, 
etc,] 

Zwingli to Matth. Alher 
at iUutliiigt*n, 1524, 
Nov. 16, Miitniumim 
tpiriimtiis ; then la 
hie commentary. 

AgaimM Zwingli : Bogni* 
bigen. 

Fipr Zwingli : CKoohuapi* 
diua 

The Syngramma Suerb 
enm, lh 2 fi (at HaiiL 
^ BreiUi Sohiiopt 
Griebier, itB,| lihr 
Oilvin. 

Litther agnhiet Zwingli— 
(1) in hli iiri^hv 

r BoU't ttenilailoii 

the 

Batviettm ; (5)1# HW, 
‘‘That the words, Util 
la My Body, 
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Bmm pAmaiioti 
of tU lAftbipUfti 
(Mmu drowDod tl 
Zurich. 1027 ; Bilth. 
Ilubmitor buret it 
VkniiA.162S;Uet««r 
boboftfied it Con- 
1^29). 


Itrmior mfrnawn . h. 
it Bill, in SwtbU; 
1523, in Livoni* ; 
U*27| in HoUtoia ; 
im, it StmbnrK; 
ihfluoi to yidttiliu*!, 
whtn ho Jotood the 
fkptiiii ; thin in iht 
Niethtrii»di ; 1681, 
inStraolwif ;d. 1640. 
(Onimam OoUu) : 
a itiiot tniiloDiHiti of 
tho moro ipiiituil 
hind ; opraids miUon- 
•liin fiewa 
thoBipliuta* 


Bonian Oiiliolk CItuiolt 


1624.— PotorCaraih. Biahop 
of Tboato [Pope Paul i?.^ 
mtUtutod the Order of 
the Theatini to oUy the 
ipreati of the Refonoatkm. 


152S.-May 22 : Uagiie at 
Cognac againit Charloa t. 
(the Pop. FraiKii l, 
Vcukei and Milanb 


FioteetaatTbeokti. 


Martin Bnccr: 6. 1491, at 
^'hlettstadi ; 1606, Dotsln- 
kaa; from 1624, paetor in 
Stmahnig; 1649, under Ed- 
ward Ti. in Bogliiid, and Prof, 
at Cambridge ; d. 1661, Kek 

2a 

Wolfgang Fahridua Capito: k 
147871616, in BUiel ; 1620, in 
. Maiiut: 1623-d. 1641, Df«., 
Prevent of 8t llhomia, Strai- 
burg. ♦ 

Id) J?i0ifipfi«i Qn^/mumt, 

162a~JiJL 29, Zwingira d7 
Articlea. 

Not. 17, Initrudlona to the 
Coondl of Zurklu 


1680.— July a Rofie ad 

CbfWwii K (Zwing^ amented 
to bf G&'jolampadiui and other 
BefonueiaL 


16^.---€bf^amo TidngfdiUma 
lindan, 

. Oi^dto. 

ritBng of 
the Diet at Augiburg. 


1684. — CbVeMW BaMmsit 
(Myeeniua) aooraled b? Ifiihl- 
bauMit in 168/, anif called 
Cbi/. JiiMkmmmA. 

1681---€bi|fMe MMm Prior 

E il n. j drawn up at Banal 
. to March) by ddegatea 
the Hvangelkial Oanloiia, 
and by their theologb na, Bal« 
Uaiger, Myoonina, 0ryiimii% 
Leo Judmua, eto. 
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Oontwipoimry Rveati. j I^Umhui Church. | RalMnid OborolL 


LuUi«r.~<Getrm«i Mut; Order of ZwinffU't eoolftiihfUeftl 
Public Worship. una poUtiotl church 

principles; his mHUcaI 
reformhUou of Switzer- 
lsod ; ooliticsl lea^s 
of like Komsu Oatholic 
FoTfSl Csntoni to pre- 
serve their supremsey. 

1S27.— Sack of Rome. Freilorick I. of Oeumerk adheres to 

the Lutheran doctrine (John 1526.— The Komaii Cath- 
Tautju in JuUaud from 1524). olio Cantons attacking 

the Evan^lical. 

May: IMspubtion at 
lUden (l>k and (Kcol- 
omjtailius. 

1627-29.— The second 1527.-7^ Aif Piritofion qf 
war between Charles EUdaral Saxmiy ; Oustavus V^asa 
T. and Francis l.; proposes the Reformation to the 
Peace of Cambrai, Diet at Westeriis. 

Aug. 1529. 

Frederick i. of Denmark, at the 

1527.— Henry vin. of Diet of Odensee^gives the reformed 
England seeks di- religion the same privileges as the 
vorce from Catharine Roman Catholic, 
of Aragon (Charles 
y.’s aunt) ; 1529, 

Wolsey in disgrace ; 

Thomas More, chan- 
cellor. 

1528.— Otto ▼. Pack's statement of a 1528.— The ReformaMoik 
Roman Catholic League formed at victorious in St Gallen 
Breslan, 1527; the Beformation (Joachim Vadianui, 
spreads in Norway. uobu Kessler) ; and in 

Berne. 

1529.— Scpt-Oct 14, 1629,— Feb. 26, Diet at Speler; 1529.— ReformatUm oon- 
Sulimnu lays siege to April 12, the decision of Roman quers in Basel (CEoolam- 

Vienna. Catholic minority of Electors and padius, Capito, Hedio). 

Princes, whoever has enforced 
the Erlict of Worms is to do sd League of five Forest 
still ; the others are to allow no^ Cantona with the House 
further innovationa ; no one to ho of Hapsbuig. 
prevented from celebrating Mass*'| 

April 19, agreed to by the cities. June 24, Peaoi of 

Oappel ; the Forest 
Protbbt: April 25, Appeal! Cantons ahipd^n the 
taken to the Emperor and Council! Hapsbais«League and 
by Saxony, Hesse, Brandenburg, | recognlselib^e^oon- 

Anhalt, Ltineburg, and fourteen' science, 

cities. 
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tirnlillnwrrllirr— iBti BsnwOktlKdieOlNif*. 


IHrOIIMwOv AMQMIUf* 


Immm* SAwtttiffiM * K 
1490, al Owbii, nm 
Uagniti ; t» t&e Mtr- 
fk« of tlio Duke §t 
Uegniti: 152&, bo- 
Ueved Uiot be hid 
found tt eipliuitiou 
of the woroa of the 
Inirtitutioii : Quod 

Ipee pitiii fin^toi 
«si oorpoH eaurieuti, 
neuipe dbui, hoc est 
oorpoi meum, dboa 
fjkieUoet oeadentium 
animaruiD " ; hence 
hia doetiiiie of CliHat, 
The Inner Word {IM 
mnu VetU Dei^ on- 
frim §M d ratwne 
fudifaUioms, 1527) : 
of the Peraon of 
Christ (not made 
men, but M|otteQ by 
the Dtriae nature: 
Bia Ileah, Dhrine) ; 
]528| driren from 
Sileda ; in Straaburg, 
Augaburg, Sjpeier, 
Ulm, peraeeutedf from 
lhS9 by Luthenn 
^eologiana ; in man t 
oontroveniei ; i 
1561, at Ulm; fol- 
fowen in Sileda ; 
dnoe 1780 in Penn- 
aylviuk. 


lS27.->Prooaaa of the 8or-4 
bonne against Jaoquea le 
Pf?re(d. 1587, on a jour- 
ney to Straaburs, under 
the protection of Margaret 


(a) Lidkmm Oo^fmicw^ 

1529. Luther'i Lmrgor md 
Skortm OaiedUm inOenniu; 
appeared simultaueoualy. 

1590.— CoalliMitoAiigiisUM or. 

Augsburg Confeadon, ftimea 
\ out of— (1) the 15 Marburg 
^ Ajticlea;(2)ihel78chwabich. 
Articlea drmwi|un by Lniher : 
(8) Tbrgao Articlea, eompilea 


1527. -May 6, Ohariea of^ 
Bourbon storms Bonie; 
the Pope abut up in 8t. 
Angelo tiUJ une 6 ; Chirlee 

master of moat of the 
States of the Church, pro- 
poeee to limit the temporal 
power of the Pope ; the 
i^pe eppeek to cuglaDd 
and iWoe; a Fmcb 
army equipped by English 
money makhee to his 
Biaistaaoe. 

1528. — June 29: Peace be- 
tween Emperor and Pbpe 
at Barcelona: the Pope 
nts back the States of tne 
Church and Floreuoe ; 
Heresy to be eitennin- 
atod. 


AlWUUOi US»WI^1IU UJ JUUVUVf t 

18) Tbrgau Aitlclaa, eompilea 
by Lnther, Melanebthon, J oitas 
JonaiL Bogenhjfan, uid pre- 
aentod to the Ele^r at Toimm 
In March 1^. The work of 
Melencbthon easisted by the 
evangelical theologians assem- 
bled at Augsburg, and ravised 
by Luther* 


Statement of Bvu^^cal 
Doctrine, '* In qaaoemi potest, 
nihil meaee, quod diecrepet a 
Scripturia vel ah aocleda 
oatholioa vel ab eodeda 
Bomana, quatenns ea acrip- 
toribua nota eat ... Bed 
diaaensua est de qnibuedani 
•budbue, aui dneoertaanctoii- 
tato in e^edam irrepeenmt** 
Philip of Hesse dgned with 
motaet sflunst Artide X. on 
the Lords Supper tn the /n- 


Impoadble to fix the exact text 
01 either the Qerman or the 
Littn e^tioua ; Melanobthoii*a 
first printed edltiim, Witten- 
b^l^inlto. 

The rorfohi (variationa spedaOy 
in Artiole X.) ainoa 


/or Ha A^gdmr^ 
—Hit ffimm 4a- 
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CHBONOLOaiOiJ. SUUMABir 


Oontempoimiy Brenti. 


1530.-FeK24,Cbarlei’ 
V. crowned &i Bo- , 
logna by the Pope. 
No Qenuaii princea 
prvaeat 


m - Peidlnaiid of 
Anitiia, king of the 
Roniaiu ; Ikvarta 
•ndElectf^Siioiiy I 

oppm 


1631 - Aug. - 1547, 
John Frederieh tho 
Magnaaliiioiu, Eloo- 
tor of SaiOBV; d, 

m 


Lotheraa Ohnrah. 


Baloniied Olnmih. 

? 


Separatios between the Lutheran and South Oermaa Proteet* 
ante ; LnUter objeote to armed retietance ; Zwingli plaoi to 
abolish the Papacy and the Mediwval and Papal Kmpiri ; 
Philip of Heaae tries to bring about oniota. 


Oct. M, ReUgipna oonterenoe U HiitetiLiiiher, Melaach* 
thou, CEbdlampadiai, Jostua Jonas. Oiiander, 

Brens, etc.) ; on Oct 4 , union on fourteen articie^dtrisioo 
on fifufinth— Sacrament of Supper. ** There are| 

none on earth*# round I would more paoly be at one with 
than the men of Wlttenlwrg." Lvihgr : ** You hate another | 
Spirit than we.” Zwingli*» hand refhaed. 


Ch't Id, Luther at the C^onvent of Sehwabach : Not. 35, at 
S hnialhald ; Sazouy breaka away f^ui Sooth Oennan dtlea. 


June 

15, entr)' of Emperor ; fmitlees 
DoptiatiQDs with the Evangalieal 
priDces to induce them to join the 
CorpuS'Christi tirofWMion ; June 
25, Ihet opened : June 25. Angi. 
Confen. read ana given in (Aug. 
^ Confutelicm rei!l); July 11, 
Confes. TetrapoUtana read) ; Oon* 
fhtatiom Oct 17), and ZwingU'a 
/Vtitei Raik; Aug. 15*25, Ne||t^ 
tialioos with MatancbUion, in 
which he prorei too pBaUa. 


The Bomau OalhoBo 
Cantons do not ohnw m 
the terms of peace. 


Nov. )9.~>Dicree of Diet Pro* 
lestante to get Ull April 15, 1531, 
then supproiiioQ bf mroa. 


ISSL-Abipalkild LigpiofPro* 
testante-at the head, Ileaie sod 
Saiouy. 


15Sl.-Miy II, at Am 
the iornal Cantiiii 


are iwfluid ppoviiionik 

EwbifB olifaellni. 
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ChriM in Mtiiitter. 

Bemliard Roth* 
mttjin, RfnugcJieal 
SupcfintiMli&t in 
Munittr, Joint tlm 
AaMniptiwIt ; Henry 
Roll tad theWntteo- 
beiv inntdiMn from 

Jtdck 

Bnmiiiir; MolehiO' 
Ht«t in Mtintier. 

Not. : Jtn Mttthio* 


15S0.<~RoforiiMd oongreet' 
Uont in in So- 

TiUe : Rodi^ de Vtkro, 
Job. Rgidittt, Posot de lA 
Puente. In VtUadoUd, 
1556» Anfoittn CuaJIa. 

Prtncit Eutnei irmnt- 
letee the N.T. : 15i56, new 
trmmUiion bj Jnen Perex. 

All fUmped out hj 
Philip IJ. And the Inquiii* 
tion. 

//o/y.— Tlie OermAB R«for> 
metion Awikeiii religioot 
life And AtifottiniAD then- 
lo^ ; CootArini, Regi- 
ni3d Pole, Job. de Morone 
(Ajrchhbbop of Modenn), 
Pdtr Pavl Venwius 
(went oTtr to the mfor- 
lOAtioBiD 1648 ;d. 1565). 

ReformAtion nt Ferrmre 
0eD^ mirrieA 1527, to 
Hercnlet il) ; At Venioe ; 
At NAplet (Joen VtldH, 
d, 1640 ; And BeniArd 
Oehino) ; it Lqcoa (Peter 
MATtyr). 


ProtMtABi IlMdlfliy. 


UmUia Mdnnch' 

tbon in Sent 1580, At Aiige- 
burs ; foliT revined, No?. 
I5d0-Apdl 1531 ; fintediti^ 
April 1531 ; OemiAn edition 
by Jutlue JoniA, Oct 1631. 


Tki &AiR4i£hiM AfHdet, by 
Luther, for the Protodant 
CoDTention fX ScbnudkAld, 
1557, And wift reference to the 
proposed Oeneral Conndl it 
MAntoA. [Strictly lAtberan.] 


Cbnfroeernier tn ike Lntkmm \ 
OkmrtK I 

1548-65. — Adie^pheriatic : PIa- 
cias, Winoid, Amsdorf, AgiiiiAt 
Leipng IntArim. 


1634.~Lentf Riot ^ 
etructioD of imAges 
And cloisters. 

RAAter Rva: MaL 
tbiesen ofwthrown; 

John of Lsvden At 163M9 . PahI m. Pops 
the heed ol the Aha* (FAmeM) : VergeriOA ua 
bAptltto ; IhsQQnoy. lAgile In OertnAiip. 

m-JBiiorSt John: 

Mltneter Men. 


1548-86. — OndHder : Andrew 
OKiAnder (At Kidxnbeig, 1522- 
48 ; At KdnigAbeig, 1648-<f. 
1652) ; 1550, DeJmMkaiimu ; I 
1551, Be l/meo Midmimi Jem I 
Chriko; **JnstlftcAtion Is a' 
pArtieinAtio& in the ligfateons- 
ness of Uhikt** whm 
dimm homm puui 
diiwr* In oonnsetion tWw- 
with his doetrins of the IHfias 
imAgsinmsa. 

In opposition : fnndsStsii- 
ssrni nom Mintna (1651*^ 
to Oni gs b sii;, then to the 
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CHRONOLOQIOAL SUMMARY 


Oontentpontfy Eventi. 

Lutheran Church. 

Beformed Chuicii. 

Henry vin. di- 
vorced by Piirlia- 
ment IVom Cetharine 
of Aragcm. 


f 

Nov, : Marries 

Anno Boleyn, 



1534.— Restoration of 
Duke Ulrich ofWur- 
Umljerg by Philip of 

Heaee. 

I 

1534.— Lulhenm Reformation galn-i 
Wtirtetn)>«rg» Anhalt. Augsburg, 
and PomerauiiL 

Hf/amaUm in Pmuk 
Swiimland under 

(klnik 

1635. — Joachim n., 
Elector of Brauden- 
berg. 

1533-33. — Third war 
betw(f*en Hjarles v, 
and Francii i, 

1536.— Wittenberg Concord ; Melan 
uhthon and liucer ; Lxyrd » *Supi^ 
in Lutheran aenae only; eating 
of the unworlby» ** of the nabeUev- 
ing,” avoided ; Ba^ism ; Abm>l^ 
titm ; came to nothing ; diAcnltka 
oonoMled, not explained 
Refonnation victorioua in Den- 
mirk. 

WQIiam Ford (5. 1480, 
in Dauphin! ; 1530, la 
N'enfchateli 1682, la 
Berne; d 1565, la 
Geneva) ; aad FeUr 
Wretih. 1511,aiOrba; 
1531-50, at Laniuusiia; 
from U«61. at Nlmnea 
and Lyofit;d 1571); 
from 1534, IMir- 
matioa praadiaft ia 
Qaaeva 

1588. - Ten 
tnice at Nice, 

1587.— Convention at Schmalkald ; 
the Sehmalkald Aftklea. 

1533.— Romaa CatboUc Lmagitf at 
Nttraberg, 

1 536^. — Reformation fictoriouf In 
Ducal Saxony and in Electoral 
Brandenberg, 

1540. -June; Oo&fmmctatHainnac 

! Nov. 2Man, 14« at Wonni 
(Granvtlla» MelatMdithon. Btieer, 
Oapito, Brinx, Oalvin, M, OOeli- 
Iral 

flat Bdpnibvf Inlaiiat 

1 

1536. -JoHW Oattiit al 
Goneva; A 1500, Jah 
10, at Noyoa ; itndied 
at Orleaoi aad Faria ; 
1588, joiaad Raforaia* 
tkmlnFkrieiilJM; 
1586,tBittli^QMa 

in Farmm; atrlelmia* 
«iaMi#l dMite: 
ftiler, 1681 Inajilitffl 
from uinm, la 

Straalmxf : MaOid 

2541|dlMi,lbrV* 





CHBONOLOQIOAL SUMMABT 


m 



IfoveoMmUM Bonuui Otibolic Oburth. 


1586. --Jin. 22| John of 


Liyden, KnipperdolK 
Ingf iod iCrecbtlog 
ifootiliit • 


ProMaai Tbetdogy. 


Siebenbttim fmd is PoU&d ; 
d. 1574 ; 1562, IM Trimtak ei 
Mtdiaioft^ ** Christ oturrigl^ 
eotiinew only a* itgudifiOs 
hamis naittfs.^ 


1584.-Divld Jori«: 5. 
1501, At IVlft ; joint 
thi* isibiptiiti; 
reftmst them ; bin 
inflstiifw in the 
Kethtriinili and Ka^t 
Fri««litid; 1542, hui 
H Vfiderbiml ; lf44. 
in Baael ; a Myttical* 
fpiiitual&atic apecnla* 
tiou with a imaonaUat 
iasdft&cy. 


Tk$ Mmmmiim 


1586 — Pa«I in.rammoQS the 
long'promiaNl tV)oiiciI to 
meet at Man tan ; 1537, 
adjonraed ; called to meet 
at Vicetta; again ad> 
JonrnedL 


1542. — Antonio Palearlo 
(bnnit 15701 ; Dtl bmefido 
di Qtm Ckri^ cfocijim 
eerao i (Jkndiami 


at Witmaranm ; 1624, in. j Do% /n^ Ug^ui) 
prkat : 1536, rMlgoed ^ h, 1491, at the 
iiii offiee, ditgutted CaatleLoyolaiDtheBiwine 


MennoBimonii: 5. 1492, 
at Witmaunn ; 1624, 
iiriaat : 1636, rMlgoed 
iiii offiee, ditgutted 
with the praecution 
of the Mnnater Ana* 
baptifta ; baptized by 
m, tfiMtle of Jan 
Maiihiesen ; refomm! 
and oiganiied tlie 
Anabapm oommnn 
itiaa in Holland and 
Friealand;d.at01de‘ 
aloe In 1659 ;axmUed 
theeniJ^UAlAatiofanAt- 
kalwlementa, and In- 
oraaaed the tandanoy 
towaids llonaMaoL 


1551-62. — Majarul : Gaorga 
Major {dL 1574, Piof. at 
! Wittanbiig) ; ham apem 
^ %tces$tma em ad aaJmtem, 
Agalnat bin, Amsdorf; 6omi 
i^era ywrmbieaa mm ad 
miiUm, 

15riMI0.--6^iiavuf : Pfeffingar, 
lf>5r>, hrfipaK daUbero airifUrw 
(in Melaocbibon'i tynergiiUc 
•ante); against him, Amsdorf 
(1568, Oi^fakdia)\ and Fladoa. 

1560.— IHipntatloii at Weimar 
between Fladot and StrigeL 
Fladns : Original Sin is of tba 
sabstance of man. The Lot' 
theran doctrine oTercomea. 
HeehoMsa: da mrm arbiiriok 


154a~Bept. 27, Socyntxas 
Jtsu eonstitntad by Paul 


Provinces; wounded (1521 j 
at Pampelona ; lagands of 
the Saints; stupes at 
Barealona; hrom 1528 in 
Paris. In 1534, with 
six oompanioQs (Francis 
Xatiar, Jac. Latnax, Pat 
Lefevfi, etc.), ha look the 
threa monastic fows and 
a fourth of abaolita obadi* 
aooa to the Popa. l/md% 
A 1666; Lainei,itl561 > 

**Toid?ancetbaiotarasta 
al tha Bmnas GatholM 


1527-40, and renewed 1566.— 
AiUimmian: John AgricolSi 
5. 1492,tlBialalien;(£ 1666, 
O)ortpeichar at Berlin ; 1627. 
against Melasehtboa ; and 
1^, against Lnthar. Contri* 
tion is taught not by tha Law 
but by tha OoipaL Recanta 
1640. From 156 q controfaisf 
aboai ** Twtiiu oans lagM*** 


1567.— 4higpfo-Oi2fifi4M: Ma!an> 
chthon*t admissiont to CaL 
viniata ta doetiinaa < Loiid*a 
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OoQlemiwmry iTtntA. 


LatbWTMi Ohiirdi. 


BaloRMd Ohufok 


1541-5a.->-Diike Mau- 
rice of Saxour; made 
Elector, 1540. 

1541.— Diet at Regena- 
burg; Suliman coo- 
quersthe Hungarians. 


1541.— April 27~May 22. Conference 
at Regensburg (C^ntarini, Melan- 
chtbon, Bucer Eck)^ TransubataU' 
nation the dimcultjr. 


1542-44.-Fourth war 
of Charles v. with 
Francis l; Peace of 
CrespL , 

1542.— Diet at Speier ; 
union against the 
Turk. 


1542.— Nicolas a. Amsdorf Bishop 
of Nanilbnrg. 


1543, — Reformation in the Arch- 
bishopric of Kola; Herman ▼. 
Wiod, the archbishop, advised by 
Bucer and Melanchtnon ; eicom- 
municated, 1540 ; abdioat^ 1547 ; 
d. 1552. 


1544.— Diet at Speier ; recognition of the Protestanta ; peace 
alll RW ir t a r m nerai ConaeU. 


1545. — R^ormaiio WiUetdmgeMU. 


1546.— Second Beligiona Conference at Regenabuig ; Feb. 18, 
Luther dies at Eialeben ; the Protestants do not appear at 
the Diet. 


1546-47. — The Schmalkald War; June 19, league between 
Manrice and the Enaperor ; July 20, decree a^nst John 
Frederick and Philip; Oct 27, Maurice made Elector; 
April 24, Battle of MUhlberg, John Frederick, prisoner : 
Philip surrenders at Halle; Emperor breaka nith, and 
keeps the princes in prison. 


Oalvin^i RcditittMictd 
folitjf tw C/fiMW.— 
Worwip: prayer and 
preaching. Organisa- 
tion : Pre8C}yteriiii.l542. 
—Jan. ; Ordmmnea 
todUioMiquads CiqliM 
di Omive, Pastora, 
doctors, eUiert.daaoiona. 
Church diacipUoe. 


Re/ofmation in Fmmm 
1559-98. 


{•larliers Framtu U Hu- 
maniai, eaiulaot in 
faligkm, treated the 
Reformation as a poli> 
tician ; hit sister Mar- 
garet Queen of Navarre 
m. 1M9), protected the 
Keforniers ; severe per- 
secution of French 
Protestants in imite of 
alliance with Ueniiiii 
Protestant princes, and 
an invitation to Melan- 
chtbon to settle la 
France, 1535. 


Henry il. ; Anthony ^ 
Navarre, and hia wife 
Joan d'Albret, at the 
head of the Proteataota 
in France. 


1547-69. — Henry n, 
of France ; spouse, 
Catherine de Medid, 
d. 1589. 


1548.— May UK Augabmg Interim 
retains Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, eeremooiea, feasts and 
fasts; marriage of clergy and 
Lord's Buppem^ vtraque per- 
mitted. ^ 


1559. -May 25>29, Fimt 
Reformea Hynm at 
Paris, asaembiodi by a 
ParisIaB pastor, An* 
thony Chaiidieii ; Oont 
Qalliom 



CHKOKOLOOiCAL SUMMARY 


m 


WMnMkimry MovuMnta 


HiifoUoim, Mon- 
BODniUM, tol6i«(«d in 
1673 hf WUlkm of 
Onuign In the 
Unds ; nlto found in 
End«ii« Hninbuiv, 
Dnn%, Elbing, in 
the Fyntinain, and 
in llorwria; tnoder- 
atcd tha original 
Anaba|>titi fpirit ; rt* 
jwUd aU dogmatic ; 
forbadi oatoi and 
war ; an|^«d to the 
latter or Seripliire. 


Bomaa OathoUc ChttfdL 


Uiafircby agaioai Proieat* 
antiam witbln and with- 
out tba Romltb Church.” 

Xarier's niinfion work 
in East Asia. 

Society '• Morale : cara- 
letry. 

# 

lU doginatie : cnpentl- 
lion ayeiematiaed. 


1M2 - Cardinal Caraffa ad- 
riaea the recooftrociion of 
the InquiaiUon to croah 
Protectautiem in Italy. 


Pioteelant theology. 


Supper» Cbfietology, and Pi»' 
deaunatioiL. 

From thafa oontroveraiei a 
need for oonocmA in the Ln* 
thermn Church ; hence yarioua 
forma of concord^ ont of all 
which came the ForwuUa Ckm^ 
eordim, 

(1) Swabian CoBomd of Jae. 
Andreee (from 1502 
PtAL at 'rabingctt. A 
1590} in 1574; 1575, 
Swabian Conond of 
Martin Cbeaaiito;157A 
Manlbronn Fonanlaoi 
Lneae Oaiaader. 


1545. — Cbimca qf Treni 
opened : Fint period, Mar. 
11, 1547, at iWnt; April 
21, 1547-8«jpt 15. 1549, 
at Bologna Second period, 
May^l.f661-^^28,1652, 
at Trrat Third period, 
Jan. 13, 1562-Dee. 4, 1563 
(25 Sesaiona). Romanist 
doctrinal teacblnf con* 
eluded and petriM. 


(2) Toigan Ooneentian with 
the fWfmi RseA 

Thence 1577, Formmia Om^ 

oordAm^ 


Tki pritKipai Lmlkmum 
Theniopiant. 

Martin ChmnOa : 1554-d. 1586, 
Superintendent in Bmnawick : 
JSsoiii^ ConeUa Trid , ; 1565- 
78, Lod TtmolopicL 


MaJUKm Fladut: 5. 1530, at 
Albona in Illyrta; 1M5, at 
WiUenbeig ; 1548, at Magdo> 
burg; 1557-61, at Jena: d. 
at rrankfbii^'Malne, 1575, 
March 11. 
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OoaliBpoiMy Bwnti. LatlMrmn Ohoroh. 


1547'^'— fidwtrd VI. 

of EogUmd : 6. 1537. Saxony and Malancbtbon). 


1661.— Vahement deiira of the 
Kinperor that the ProteetauU 
should submit to the Council of 
Trent ; Secret Ijesgne of Maurice 
of Saxony with Henry n. of 
Prance. « 

1663>5Sb ^ (Bl^y) Oct: Wtlrlemburg ambassadors, 
Mary of England. and Jan. 1552, Saxon ambassa- 
dors at Trent. 

1564. —July 9, Maurice 

slain in battle near 1552.— Mar. 20, Manrice breaks 
Steverslituseo, loose; Mar 19, seises EhrenWrg 
against Albert, Mar- Castle and EhreDl)erg Pass, the 
pave of Brandea- keys of the Tyrol ; ^e Council 
burg. breaks up ; July, IVeaty of 

Ferdinand beaten Pa^<iau ; John IWerick and 
^ the Tnrka in Philip free. 

Hnngary. 


1655-98.-Pliilip n, of 1665,-8ept26 ^ 

Spain. $ t^iheran Cnurrn 

(Safes.) has the same Iff^l 
JMimnd rights as the Roman Catholic: 
i., Mwmmir, Omm ^ nUfio ; the A!#* 

j Wmim $edmUailem ; the Ra- 
I fbmwd Chnreh not recogniiod. 


1568-1505. — EUttbiih 1558.— Disputai between old Lather- 
ofEngkad. ans (Qneeiolathenni) and Me- 

Unchthon's foUowert. 


155M0. — Frandi n. 1580. — Death of Meliiifihthoo, 
of France (married > April 19. 

Mary of 8ootlaod)r ^ 

1588-91,— CrTpb>*Cal'^ini*t tnwblee 
1580-71-€liiHee U. In Kloctoral Saxony ; snppreesiott 
of Franoii. of Calvinism ; omoothm or Krelk 

m 


Retonned Chorali. 

" ' ' 1 ^ — — — 

1581.— Sept : lUsU|;ioai 
Conference at Pumsy ; 
Thcodme Beta, 
r 

1562.— Jan.: Protestanti 
gain right to worship 
outside the towns ; 
Francis of Guise mas- 
sscres Protestant ooo- 
gregation at Veaiy, 


1562 88.— Hugaenotwar. 
Anthony of Kavarred.; 
Francis of Gniite ehot 
before Orleans. 


1587-58 and 1689-70.- 
Huguenot wan. 


1572.-Aug. 24, Parli 
massacre on eve of St 
Bartholomew ; Coligoy 
and 20,000 Hugnenols 
mnrdemt 

1574*78. - Hugnenol irar; 
Holy League of tho 
OniiM. 


168a-Hinry and tooti 
of Guise slain. 


1589.-H«pry in. mw* 

dored vy n^ Lu guo 

fiUtMtlil J flklltuil. 

Aiii.L 
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Ai^fUoM Otenli. I BflWjftOiUtoiteOtodb. | FraCiiiaiitTliMkcr. 


ftiglaiid* 156i.~/Vi^<in<7 Fidd Tri- 

midir HtnrY Ttn«: dentinm: 1586, CaUckts* 

John FritlL WUliftin mui Hmamut (Laooinlo 

Tliid»L Mtriiii, £^io Itetfvi, 

t MuEb C^i, 

W4.^A«k of FkrlU- 1548,~>Phi}tp N«t fowdf 
moat ftbotti RoTii Um Oralorp. 

ftiDKinicf 1 tlie Kim 

impremo 166(MM«— Jolioi m. (dd 
liotd on oarUt of U»e Mooto). 

CThorcb of " ; 

•t tho hmd of ibfl 1651.— Potuidatioa of Jondt 
Ev&ngv^ltoal party, Cdlifflom Romaam. 

Tbomaa Oranmar 



Traniktkm of tKa lM5-58.-Paal nr. (Oamfla) 
fiikklap 16SS. pmiatu agaizuit ilia Peaoa 

of Augaborg ; laquititioii. 


tm.-dnlj 28, Tran. 1558-66. -Pfna nr. (Mrdid) 
•niMtantfaUoii ; n»* rolaa nnder the influence 

f^l of cop to the of his nephew Cardinal 
laity; eolibacT of the Cbarlca Borromoo, Arch- 
daiiKy ; Ifasaea for biahop of Milan, d, 168i» 
tna daad; auneilar 

oonfMon. 1664 .— /im<« libmum prth 

hibilorum, 

TbeRaformationof 

Henry vrri. the act of 1666-72.— Pina a lealoua 

the King, and meant Dominican, 

only revolt from 
miMiinval syitam, 

with the Kim in tba 1567.— Bull of aieommoni. 
pUioaofiharopa. cation againet 79 Augua. 

iinian pronoeitiona of 
Micliaal Baius (d. 1589), 
Cbancoilor of uniTanity 
ofLoovain. 


Mutton of the 1568.— Bravioniiiii. 
Chnrch of England ; 
no relation to the 


CatalcffMs Tidim PMoKc, 
1566 ; MotM, BUL ftr 
^uot . . . dudimi d puu dm 
m wh Magddmrgiea {the 
MagdabnjgCimtniiei), 18 fm, 
15^74; (Mi Sac., 
15S7;C/icmCbmpmddm^ 
BS.,W0,da. 


Jcka Omhardi I. 1562, at 
Qnedlhibarp^ 1606, Sapmin- 
tendmt at Ualdbnig; 1615, 
Qenenl SnpeHntenamt at 
Gobnrg; 161<M. 1687. Prat 
at Jena. Xod TMopioi. 1610- 
25; 


LmkmdButkt i im-4. 1616, 
Prat at Wittanbaig; Ona- 
Mndium Lot, TkcoL 1610; 
Loei Om m w ck IMop,, 1619* 


f%$ con^drionai wriimgi ^ Uic 
JXc/vmid OlwrcA waiamaB^ 
raoDpniMt 


CbfacAimiiii mtkdm (Tmo- 
tasuw; IMl, IVenc^; 15^ 
Latin; Oalvk. 


CbiUMiio m n merammf^ 
iaria wdmicimym Tigm, 
Eedm» d/ck OaMaiL 
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Ooot«ni|M»r»r]r Bv«iiti. 


Luthenui Clturch. 


RtfofiiMd Ohuroll. 


1560-78.— Miry , Queen 
of Sooto; executed 
1587. 


Tki Utihiran Church lorn fo— 
(a) The Roroia CiUiolic Cborch. 


159d.-//«ti^ 17. 
oomu « nomm 
thoUe, 


ht- 

Oi- 


1504.76. - Maximi- 
lian //., Empewr. 

1574-89. - Henry m. 
of Fnnoe. 

1576-1612. - Rudolph 
//., Emperor, 

158 »-ie 48 .- Christian 
IT., Ring of Den- 
mirk. 

1580-1610.— Henry it. 
of Fnnoe; be^me 
Romm Citholic, 
1593; murdered by 
RaniUio, 1610, May 
14. 

1598-1621.-Phmpni. 

I of Spiin. 


1558.-Bivirii. 

1578.— The Austrian Duchy (Ru- 
dolph n.). 

1584.— The Bishoprics of WUnburg, 
Bimberg, Silxourg, Hildesheim, 
etc. 

1594.— StAermirk, Cirinthii (Fer- 
dinind ii.). 

1607.— Doniuwerth. 


(5) The Reformed Church. 

1560.— The Pslstinitej 1668, Hei- 
delbeig Catechism (Reformed 
under Frederick m.; Luthenn 
under Louis Ti., 1676-83; Re- 
formed under Fr^erickiv., 1583- 
1610.) 

1568.— Bremen. 

1596.— Anhalt (John George, 1587- 
1603); repeal of Consist Byst 
md Lutheran Catechism; 1597- 
1628, CelTinist Articles. 


1 598i -Edict or Kaiitii: 
liberty of conedenoe; 
right of public wo^ 
ship; full oiTil priri- 
legee; cities given to 
the Huguenots as 
pledgee. 


1620-28.— Huguenot re- 
volts. 

1629.— 1a Rochelle taken. 

Edict of Nismee. 
Ecclmastioal rkhU 
guaranteed to the llu- 
gnenots. 
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JUlfllQMlClWMll* 


Hpmj ; no rftUtSoo j 
to IM B«fonii«d 
ChnrclMi. j 

l547.--UBdMLofdPlV 
toetorSomeriit; Pttor 
liArt]rr V«niiig)i (A, 
IfiOO, at PkMvooi ; 
1542, to StiwOmivr 
d. 1562, to 
Mid Beniird Oebiiia 
(k 146iin brought to 
OxM; Maitio Bttoer 
md Paul Fagiui, to 
Oambiidgi, 


Hio Book of Hoot' 
Uioa. 


154&-Th€ Book of 
Common Pmvor ; ro- 
TiMd^rn 


Ronaa Oatkolie CbtirclL 


t 


protMtMittiiMtogr. 


1570l— ifufoZe Ramanw/L 

1572-85* — Gregory xm*: 
eongratntotory letter to 
Charlee DL about Mao* 
eacre of 8t Bartholomew ; 
Te Iktm at Homo to 
honour of erent 


Tin Oatioli* 

tom ; 158$, writtan at the tug* 
geetion of Frederick m. of the 
Palattoate by Zaehary Uralniia 
(from 1581 Prof* at Heidel- 
berg; d. 1583) and Caspar 
Olerianui (Prof, at Heldel- 
beig;d.l 5 ^). 


1582.— Reform of Cdendar. ^ 

1582^1610.— Jesuit missbns 
to China. 


(hnfmk Helvetica Poetenm 
1566, sent by Ballinger to 
Frvderitk ill. of the Palatinate, 
# 


1585-90.— Biitui ▼. x Vati- 
can Library. 

1588.— Baronius' EccL An- 
iiafaf. 

1590.-InfaUibte edition of 
the Vulgate, 


The Deeme ^ ike Synod 
Tkuri : 1819, reoogniaed to toe 
Ketherlinds, Switaerbuid, the 
Palatinate, and in 1620 to 
Prance ; not univeraally reoog- 
niaetL 


1592^1805.— Clement til 


1592. -New ediUon of Vnl- 
gate (declared to be the 
edition of Bixtua t.). 
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Ctel«iqporii 7 SviDti. 

LttUitmn Caiorob. 

AagUoMi Ohoeh. 


The Latheran Choreh loMt to the 
Reformed Charch-- 

lfiS3—n«‘42 ArMdn. 


1605.»He8se'CAAselrifonne(i« ooder 
UndgraYe Maurioe (1592-1627). 

1613.~Dec. 25, Brandenburg re- 
formed under the Elector John 
SigiiimuDd ; 1614, Oot^tssio A/or* 
eJiica, . 

n55i---Cardli}alRe- 
ghald Pole, Papal Le- 
gate; 1555-58, koody 
pereeontkmi undo* 
Mary ; 1556. Mar. 21, 
Cranroer burnt at Ox- 
ford.] 


— 

Jl^omstion reifored 
under JKlizahiik 


AnH- THmianamSt 

1550. — June Act of 
Uniformity, Matthew 
Parker. Arcbbiahop of 
Canterlmiy. 

* 1 

Michael Senxtue fh>m Angon ; 1590, 
in BtM\; L531, IklHmlaiie 

1 wTvnhu# ; 1534, in Lyona ; 1537, 
tn Paiia ; IMO, in Vienne ; 15^, 
Ckristianimi mtiUUioi lumt at 
Geneva, 1553. 

roZenfifiitf OmlUis, from Calabiia : 
beheaded at Berne, 1556. 

Book of Common 
Prayer reviaed and re- 
atoim 

1562.--Jan. 28, fill 89 
Artieki: Oalvialitdoo- 
trineof Pradeetfnatioo ; 
Doctrine of Lord'a Sop* 
per, Oalviniat 

t 

« 

laeliui JSocMut: 5. 1525, at Riena ; 
1546, in Veuioe ; 1547, travele to 
Switzerland, Oennany, and Fo- 
hmd ; d, 15^ in EoridL 

1567.-*Poiftaiie agoiiiit 
UAiformUy. fPorttaA* 

« ii»;|M»nBii!lioofra 
withhi thiooith tthe 
Choreh eomifii^iy; in 
England ftvBlce^ 
•noe of the ipliitttal 
piiilh^ of iB he> 
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SeoumL 


ThsNdhmImdi, 


1068 . ~ Lords of Uie l 056 .~MarKsrrt of Ptmia 
CongregttioQ ; Pure Stidibolaor ; Onaivelii, 


000 ^ : Eioj HEM- 
wm’s Prayer- Hook. 


Bp. of Anas. 

EreetSoii of 18 new 
bishoprics; InquiiitioD. 


/ekm Knmi k 1600 , of Ibrotestsiits. 

•i Haddiugioik; from 

1046 , prmher in Bl Riots about imsges and | 
Andrews; 1047 - 49 , in reiki, 
thagallsys ; 1063 - 59 , 

# Frankfort ana 
Ooneva ; 1069 — d. 

m ta Xdinlmigk. 1067 - 73 .-Dtikf of Aha. 

Council of Blood ; Per- 
Mcuttou of Protestants ; 


1060 . - Meeting of 
IstatesatEdinburgh; 

SeUek }6$1, -- Oo/t\fmi0 Bdgiea\ 

Firat Book ii IHici- liuido de Adrien de 
plioe; Prmbytarian SavarlA H- Modetus, 0 . 

Qofernmeot Gen* Wingeo;rrTised by Francis 

oral Assemblies, Jutkius, 157 L 

Synods, and Kirk- 
Bossiooi ; Buperin- 
tendanii. 


1566 . —Compromketn favour I 
of Ibroiestants. I 


JoBV Oaim: ButttMlo Bo- 
BctentstBurMia^ 

Three editions, eaon an at- 
laraement, 1080 , 1039 {* 43 - 4 R 
IW ; Ommmiarim <m O.T. 
•ndK.T. from 1089 ; IkoBter- 
no Dd prt(k§Umti(mt 1502 : 
Ik/muw ifrtJicdom fdd de & 
TrinUaU, 1004 , against Bar- 
▼ettti. 


ffemy EMyrn, 2 Sirin|^*s sue- 
ceisor in ZvtM. 6 . 1504 , at 
Bremgarien, d. 1578 , Sept 17 
Conunantanea on the whole 
N.T., 1504 ; Ompe^ium ra- 
CkrtjfiamB; UuMn da 
perseodumj de tMgUm, 


18,000 slain ; Egmont and 
Horn in 106 a 


TfmdmBaa: 0 . 1519 ; 1549 , in 
Lausanne; 1563 , Professor and 
mtor in Geneva; d. 1605 . 
K.T. translation with annota- 
tions, 1565 ; BaUdre Moda, 
da rtform4deun am romam 
df fVwMoe, 1580 . 


1572 . — Convention of 1572 . --Cantors of Brill by RadoM EaakdML pastor In 
Liitb; Bishops, but the 6 ea-Be|^ ; WilHam Zur^ ; d. 1629 ;lleoni;ptiiast 

without episcopal of Orange. proprai. amim, aaorwmnil- 

fbuctiosa ; Tulchans. ariai^ ilo. 


1576 .-*Oovernineul by 1676 .— Nov. 8 » fraaty of 
visitors aptxiintad by Ghent 
.thi Aasetumr. 


J, H. BoUmpa . Profeasor in 
Haidelbcxg hm Znrkjli ; d. 
IM7;if4aA 


IhTa-Beoond Book of 
DMpUna. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUUMART 


OoDUHnponry Kvente. 

Lutheran Qiorch. 

Anfhoaa Ghorah. 


/'auotuf SocMUi : 5. 1589, et Siena ; 
1559. in Lyona; 1552. in Zurich ; 
at Rorence. then Basel. 1574-78 ; 
in Poland. 1579-98 ; d, 1504.~/)e 
Jem CAfuto wrvaiort; Ik SUUu 
primi Aominis ante hpmm^ 1578. 

limn, and oonaequant 
objection to clerical 
eestmeuti, oopa, and 
■nrplioe.] 

1570. — Tbomii Cati- 
wright expelled from 
Cambridge. 

1 

1 

1606.— Ract viau Catechiun. 

1582.— Robert Browne, 
chimiain to the Duke 
of Norfolk : no onion 
lietween Church and 
State; each congrega- 
tion an mtep^ndenl 
ohurrk From 1589 in 
England. 


( To be read fHiralld wUh the ah<m eolumao . ! 


BefomMd Charefa. 


|>r&u«UAt Th«ok)Ki'. 


Scotland, 


The SelherlandM, 


ili80.~Oo?eruroent by 1579. — Jm. 28. Utrecht 


FnasbyteriM. 


UqIod of Korthm Pro- 
viQcoi; July 25. Declsri' 
Uoo of Ifidepemitooo. 


m-»Jaly 10, WilllMB of 
Omtigemufdorodt Mauiiot 
of Oraogo tuooeoaa. 


Orniar Smear^ l^fcmior In 
Zorich; dL lOSi ; fkmmm 
Ikdmiuiiau, 


J, DaUmu, Prof, it iiitniQri d, 
ftt Ptrin, 15T0 ; TmU do Fam^ 


FouodAtkmof Unbonltiai - 
Loydeo, 1575; PrttMCkori 
1585; OrOniogon, 1613; 
Utrooht, 1588; Hhrdir* 
wyk, 1515* 










INDEX 


AsBOTly tltolion of, 34. | Aiiabof.^ts, 8B9, SB0 ; Aod HtimAD* 

po{*ol, 14, 345. I isU, lA. 

^Oto .in^Meofia, 253. | Aoclreic, LAurentiua, 422^ 424. 

Aidimt t0 ths NohUity c^f the Otrman Ao^lico, Frs, 49 . 

lil, 143, 3^/., 257. Anoalt, Prince of, 346, 363, 373. 
AdoUnomiy Bernard, named in the Anjou, provinoe of, 23. 

6nit Bull egeioit Luther, 249 end f». Anna, ^iut, '*tbe Orandmother,** 
Adrietio, the, the Iwundary between cult of, 135/., 138. 

Chrie^n end 51 golem, 19. Anneberg, town of, Indulgenoe-seller 

iEneee BylTim, on the wealth of et, 213. 

Germen burghere, 86. Awnatss, 12, 17, 24/., 245, 321. 

Africa, North, 18 ; 85. Anne of Beaujen, 23. 

sigainU ths aagera^fe SmII iif Anti' Anaelm of Lucca, 2. 


€krtM, 249. ; Anthonj, Duke of Lorraine, S84, 

AgainM iK$ Otknng, murdering j 338. 

horda ^ PittmnUf 336. Anti-Hapburg feeling in Germany, 

Agrieola, John. 890. 850, 8/0, 874, 876. 

Agrtola, Endoipb, 58. ApoU^/or thi Augdmrg Cof/eman, 

Agricola, Steph^, 853. Tke, 367. 

Atchiii, proToet - ntarabal of the : ApottUd Orted^ 365, 468, 484. 
Swabian I.«eague, murders Lutheran Apostolic SnocoHaion, 403. 
pastors, 340. Aqninaa. See Tkomag. 

D'Ailly, Peter, 199/,, 254. Aragon, 27. 

Alber, Matthew, 310, 391. Ar^ropouios, John, 48, 68. 

Aleander, Jerome (Roman nando),^ AnttoUe, a forerunner of Christ, 56 ; 
on the derotion of Germany to influence on mediaral tanking. 

Home, 115 ; at the Diet of Worms, 449 ; disliked by the Humauista, 

261 /. ; his education, 262 ; his 57 ; disliked Luther, 206, 469. 

letters to Rome, 262/. ; his esti- Ajinstron|UpiRad, quoted, 364 n. 
mate of Oharles Y., 263 ; his task Art, QenpS; and popular Ufa, 62L 
at the Diet of Worms, 263; his Ar^ipf'Wnce of Walea, 21. 
address to the Diet, 270; drafW AtmUg: Os Tuxlm^ 1181/., 336, 
.theBan a^inst Luther, 298; 25^p^^l37; tiU ifarkutw, 353, 359; ikt 
SOT*.. a«, 271. 276/.. 279. 282. SwabaA, 869. 8» ; flU Sdmml. 

8li8 ud 286. 288. 291 1 .., 298. kM, 874, 487 a.. 488 ; tt« Am. 

296, 888. '• 478. 

Alexander of Hales on Indulgenoss, Artisan life, 80/.; srtisaji oapitalkka 
219, 221/. in England, 21. ^ 

Alprsbaoh, Petreim, 66. Artists, German, and the Refbrma- 

Alstedt, 330. Mon, 307 ; belonged to the hnrriiar 

Altenberg, 316. Mass, 86. 

AmsdorC Niobolas, 211 a., 275, 817. AgtuahUfi, 66. 


S3* 


iis 
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Asia Minor, 18. 

AsSt FboA iff the, 12C. 

Astrologists in the be^nnlng of the 
sixteenth century, 129. 

Athanasius and Luther, 438, 470, 471 
and n., 473. 

AUritum, Uie doctrine of, 201, 219, 
222/.; taught by John of Pals, an 
Augustinian Exemite theologian, 
138, 199, 201. 

Augsburg, city of, 234, 320, 822, 358, 
391 ; tne Humanist circfe of, 60/. ; 

in, 152. See Ihel. 

Ap^siurg Confession (Augusiana), 
</147/., 368, 365/., 396. 899, 408. 

Interim, 266, 390/“. 

^tMgsburg Religiovs Peace, 805/“. ; in- 
ternational con8equence8''of, 898 n. 

Augustine, the pa[)al claim to uni- 
versal supremacy and, 8 ; influence 
on mediaeval theology, 449 ; dia- 
liked the Humanists, 167, 185 ; 
his influence on Luther, 203, 207, 
211, 488, 436. 

Augustinian Eremites, 137/“., 146; 
their theology not Au^istine’s. 
138, 199/., 229 ; their chapter at 
Heidelberg, 280 ; most of them 
accept Luther's teaching, 305. 

Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 395. 

Avignon, the Popes at, 5. 

Mtbylcman Captivity ef the Church, 
" 241 /., 266 m., 282 n., 306. 

Ban, the, against Luther, 297/“. See 
Worms, Edict of, 

Barclay, Alexander, the Ship of Fools, 
17 n. 

Basel, city of, 310; Ouncil of, see 
Councils, 

Baths in the Middle Ages served as a 
life-school for artists, 88. 

Bauemmeister, the, 92. 

Bavaria, the Dukes of, 319, 825, 870, 

876 . 

Bebel, Heinrich, 67. 

Beer, Einbeckcr, 277 n., 298. 

Beggars, ccclemastiral, 142. 

(Beggmg, a Christian virtue, 142. 

Beguines and Begnine-houses, 116, 
142. 

Behani, Hans Sebaldiis, artist, 62. 

peheim, Hans, supposed to have 
abducted Luther, 295. 

Belgrade, 19. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 125, 205, 209, 
488 and n, 

Bessarion, Cardinal, 48/. 

Bible, ^nslatlons of the, into the 


vomaonlar, 149/., 174, 887, 402. 
See Seriptursm 

B^ia Panperum, 117. 

Biel, Gabriel, 55, 196, 199. 

Bigamy of Philip of Hosse, 880/“. 

Bishops, modes of electing, 8, 24. 

Black Death, the, in England, 20, 
440. 

Boccaccio, 47. 

Bbhm, Hans, and the socialist revolts, 
99/“., 135. 

Bologna, University of, 64 ; a great 
Law ^hool, 2; city of, 860. 

Bonaveutura on Indulgences, 221, 
224. 

Bonzio, Cardinal, 2. 

Books in the German language iue 
to the Reformation, 300. 

Bosnia, 19. 

Bourges, Concordat of, 11. 

Brand, ^bastian, author of Harrtn* 
schiJF. ouoted, 17 ; on usury, 84 ; 
on the Niklashaiisen pilgrims, 102 ; 
on the diffusion of Scripture, 151 n. ; 
52, 68, 118. 

Brandenburg, the Elector of, Joachim 
!. (1499-1585), 841 ; Joachim ii. 
(1535-1571), Fat aid Interim, 877, 
883, 895, 896; Margrave of, George, 
826, 346, 862, 873; Margrave 
of Brandenburg ‘Culm bach, Albert 
Aldbiades, 383, 393 ; Albert of 
(brother of Joachim i.). Archbishop 
of Maiux, see Mainz ; Albert of 
(brother of Margrave George), eec- 
nlarises his priucifiality, l^ecomes 
Duke of East Prussia and a Fro* 
testant, 326 ; province of, peasants 
die of starvation, 111 ; secular 
administration of the Church in 
fifteenth century, 140. 

Brask, Johan, Bishop of Linkoeping, 
423. 

Braun fells, Otto, 806. 

Bremen, au episcopal State, 81, 820, 
378. 

Bronx, John, 858, 391, 392. 

Breslau, the students’ paradise, ii« 
878, i 

Brethren of the C&mmem Aif, tiie, 
51/“. ; their relation to the piijring 
circles of the German Mystftl^ 154. 

Brethren, the, medi»va1 evani^Ucal 
nonoonfonnists, 150, \ "dis* 

tributed devotional literatmo* 155 

Brethren of St» Anthony, 148, 

Brethren of St, J(imes(Ja0obs*JMidsr), 
184. 

Brissmann, John, 805. 
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Uu Mmmffdimt, 929, 

S84. 

Brotkerhoodi in tb« fiftaenth oaaitirT, 
tba BlaMed 185; of St. 

Ataukf tbe Oimoamotbor. 186 ; of 
dia Slt^ven Thonaand Virgins (St 
UrmMs SMfflHn), 145; amatig 
the artisans, 140 ; tbs Holy Brother- 
hood (B§rmamdtui) of Spain, 28. 

BrUok, JOr. Oregoty, Cbanoellor of 
Blsotoml Saiu^ny, 206 270, 278, 
808, 800, 807. 

Brunswiek, tbs city of, sborcbes in, 

110 . 

Bocer, Martiii, tbs Reformer of Strass- 
burg, 284, 800, 810, 858. 874, 880, 
801. 


Bngenhsgsn, John, 800. 

BttUs, papal, Sx^eroAUU si prUUni^, 
5 ; Fiaiar 6 ; Inltr cetera 

divinm, 5 ; this Bull l^stowed the 
oonttnent of America upon Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, 5 m. ; Unam 
SathGtam, Im., 4 ; ExwrgG thmins, 
the first Boll against Lather, 247/. ; 
Zkeei Honumitm, the aeoond Boll 
against Lather, 207 m. 

Leoffue, Out, psasant ris- 
in« under, lOSjf., 110; the banner, 
108, 105 ; the watchword of rerolt, 


226. 


Barobard, John, 10. 

BUrfferrwJU, Da$ chriMliche, 350. 

Bnrgmaier, Hans, artist. 67. 

Burgundy, the district of, 21 ; the 
C^ke of, see CharU$ ths Bold, 

Burkhaidt, George, of Spelt. See 
SjHiiaiinuB, 

Bnmiitg tbs Pope’s Bull, 251. 

Burning herstios, 248 ; heretioal 
books, 252, 264, 299. 

Busch, Ilermann von, 52. 07. 

Butohaeh, Johann (a wandering 
student), 55, 


Oadaii, pesos of, 877, 872. 

Oaistan, Thomas ds Yio, Cardinal, 
282, 247# 252, 808. 

’ Galleria, Grs^ spoken in, 40. 

Oimn, John, and St. Anna, 136 ; and 
l>ean Oolst, 105; and the Augs- 
burg Oonfesidon, 805 ; on the doo* 
trine of Scripture, 462, 405, 457 m.; 
tAo impiouM my$i«rut ^ Calvin, 
828 fi. ; 47^ 476. 

Campeggio, Lorenao, papa) nuncio, 
184, 801, 870. 

Oaaoti Law, based on the Boantmm 
of Qratian, i. 


Canterbniy, Arcbhisbop of, 12, 342. 

Capitalist class. Has of a, 88. 

Capito, Wolfgang, 802* 

Cappel, battle of (Zwin^ slain), 874. 

Caraooioli, Marino, papal nunciu, 
202, 227. 

Carlstadt, Andrew Bodsnstsin of, 
21111., 237, 242, 808 ; and the 
Wittenberg ‘'tumnlt,” 811 dis- 
penses the lx>ni*s Supper ui efan- 
gelical lashion, 818 ; reeponsibie 
for the **1FitUtnberg Ordmemoo,** 
814, 316, 820, 887 ; on the Lord’s 
Sup[)er, 356, cf, 313 ; in Deumerk, 
419. 

Oastil^ oonsolidaHon of, 27/. 

CatalcAia, 27. * 

Cateobism of Dietrich Kolde, 120. 

Catechism of the Brethmn, 155. 

Catechisms of the Reformation : 
Luthe/s Small Catechism, 408, 
472 ; adopted in Deitmsrk, 421 ; 
Luther's Laige Catechism, 472 ; 
the Heidelberg, 477, 479. 

Catholic Church, term not oonoeded 
to Romanists, 404. 

Celibacy of the clergy, 312, 343. 

Celtes, Conrad, Uumanist, 67 ; on 
the diffuidon of Scripture, 151. 

Chancery, rules of the Roman (con- 
tain lists of prioee of benefices), 
10 . 


Chan table foundations placed under 
lay managpsQent, 143. 

Chanty i|)^e Middle Ages, 141 jf, 
(’harljn^** Emperor, 37, 184, 384, 
elected to the J^piie, 40 ; 
crowned at Aachen, 202 ; ^ 



268; 

fp- 



_ qulBnon in 
Germany. Sflft. AAO ; St the Diet of 
Aogsburg (1580), 859 ^ ; resolves 
to crush the Reformation by force, 
AOO; finds it difficult to dc» so, 
BISiL; his idea of a true reforma- 
tion, JUA; conquers the Duke of 
Oleves, 8^; ii^es peaoe with 
Frmnoe, 888; foroea tne Pops to 
convoke a Ooanoil, defeats 
the Cbnnaii 882/. ; 
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hit rttlgiont oompromite, the 

; forced to 

fiee from German ; abdioatea, 

Oharles vi. of France, 22. 

Gharlea vii. of France, 22. 

Charles ttii. of France, 20. 

Oharles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 
28, 87, 98/., 109. 

CheeM’kvn/iers, 148/., 802. 

Chieregati, Franoeeoo, Paj^al Nuncio, 
821. 

Christ, tbk Preson or, Luther 
adopted the doctrinal dehuitious 
of the old Catholic Chimh, 468, 
470, 472/. ; did not like the ter- 
minology, 471 ;*the two^N’atures 
in, 474 ; Lather put new meaning 
into the oH deiiuitions, 472, 474 ; 
with the Reformers, Christ fills the 
whole sphere of God, 460, 472 jf., 
478, 480 ; He is the on/t/ Mediator, 
476 ; He is the effir^tcy and the 
virtue in the sacraments, 478 ; 
BLis divinity to be reached from 
His work, 475 ; a part of the re- 
ligions experience, 474/., 478. 

Christian ii., King of Denmark, 418. 

Christian in., King of I>ennjark, 420. 

Christendom, sinall extent at the 
time of the Kefomiation, 18/. 

Christianity, the sum of, 430 ; how 
to express it, 432. 

Christopher of Utenheim, Bishop of 
Basel, 257. 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, 47. 

Church or Christ, doc^rins o/ (he, 
a double fellowship, 480 ; three 
conoeptions of, in the mediAval 
Church, 481, 482 ; and priesthood 
with the sacraments, 482, of. 
438/. ; Lather’s difiiealties in 
conceiving a, 488 ; his final con- 
ception oj^ 484 ; both Visible and 
Invisible, 485 ; made V isibie by 
the proclamation of the Word and 
the manifestation of Faith, 485 if. ; 
ministry in the, 486. 

• Medi«va], iJt., 81. 

The Popin Mouse, 11, 194, 205, 
285, 483. 

States of the, 82/ 

• A national G[erman, 86, 824. 

Qhiirches (bnildings), innumerable in 
Qannany, 115; full of treasures, 
116. 

OHHSfTHBS, LuntERAH TEERI- 
TomiAL, S4S, 887 ; principles ao- 
oofdiiig to which they were organ- 


ised, 400^. ; dntiee belonging te 
the Christian fellowship, 401 ; 
attempted organisations before the 
Peasants W’ar, 40\/. ; Saxon Visita- 
tions, 405/*. ; Consistoriai Courts, 
410, 412, 418, 415 ; eccleslasttoal 
%rdes, 411 ; SuperiMmdmts, 404, 
411 ; Synods, 418. 

Civitas Dfi of Augustine, 2/ 

Claims of the Meciiaivai PajAcy, 1 /. 

Clergy and laity, 24^ 443/. 

Cleves, Duke of, 882. 

Coburg, Luther at, 869. 

Cochlieus, Johannes, R.O. theologian 
(t 1552), 185, 868. 

Colot, .John, Dean of St Paul'a, 22, 
163Jf. ; travels in Italy, 164; 
lectures at Oxford on St Paul's 
Epistle^ 161, 209 ; rejected the 
allegorical inter[»retatioii of 8f.rrip- 
lure, 165 ; sennou before Convoca- 
tion, 165/ ; his idea of a true 
reformation, 166; dutlike to the 
Scholastic Theology, 167 ; studies 
Dionysins the Areo^.iagit«, 169 ; 
his views on the pnosthood and 
the sacraments, 170/. 

Collin, Rudolph (at the Marburg 
Colloquy), 353. 

Cologne, the city of, its churchee 
and eoolosiastical buildings, 116 ; 
Luther's books burnt at, 259. 

Columbus, Christopher, 85. 

Coneerrd, the IViUtn^ery, 877* 

Concordats, 11, 24. 

Concubinage of priests, * «u. 

Confession, auricular, 218, 220. 

Co^essums of the Eefomiatioii, 
Cotifessio Aagostana (1530) or 
Augsburg Confession, 864/., 435, 
467 ft, 468, 476; adopted in Den- 
mark, 420; Confession TetimiM^li- 
Una (1580), 868; ZuHch Artbles 
(1528), 468 It; Sexits Confessloii 
(1560), 465. 468 w., 477, 478, 480; 
Ftnt Helvetic Ooufesston (1586), 

467 ft., 479; Geneva Confeasion 
(1586), 468 a.; Seooitd Hidve^ 
Coufeesion (1562), 466 it, «,477,« 
479 ; Frsiieb ConfessioQ (1589), 
468, 479 ; Belglo Confesdon (1561), 

468 m. ; Netherlands ConfiBOidoii 
(1566), 477; the Instmolion of 
Bern (1582), 478 ; the Tliir^-nlni 
Articles (1588, 1571), 468a., 479; 
Formala Oooomrdk), 425. 

Qm iMAsrAeeds. 

Coptsisimial ComrtSf msdlmval, 412. 

ObasUUrUi in tlia LiKlisran Chn^ 
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their bftfinningH, 410 ; of Witten- Snejer (1^2$), 841, 808, 408, 404, 
bm, 412-415. 415 ; of Speyer (1520), 845, 806 ; 

Goneolidation, the politioftl idea of of Angibiii^ (1580), 860, 868/1 ; 

the Reneiiitatioe, 10, 48. of Koroberg (1582), 874/. ; of 

Oonetance, the city, 800, 846, 868 ; Angabarff (1555), 805 jf. 

Gotmoil of. See Council. Dionyticui toe Areoimgite, 1 60. 

ConfUotinople, 10. • IHtpmstUimi, fees for, 18, 882 n, 

Condituiimcs Joharniinas^ 0. DUpuUtions, ooireraitj, 311/. 

Oonttnui^of the religious life during Dominican Order, 70, 187, 806, 821. 

the Reformation period, 122. Domintcani demand the destroetioD 

OoniriHOf 201, ip2/. of Hebrew literature, 70/ 

Copemicua, 42.* DonmUcn of ConslaniinCf 40. 

Ck>rdus, Curidna, Humanist, 255. Dormi secure, 117. 

Corpus Chrisli /Vt>eesrioiis, 110, 862. Dringenberg, Ludwig, 52. 

Cotta, Fran, 105, 427. Drinking habits of the Germans, 

Cauncih, A ORifKAAL, the seat of 87 A 
authority in the Church, 265 ; DunsAd, tii^puted succession in the 
demanded, 842 ; Charles v, resolres See of, 10. 

uiKin a, 372, 888; of Basel, 6, 28, Durer, All>ert, 81, 62,«63, 88 , 00 ; 
I40t 254, 250 ; of Cons tanoe, 86, api^als to Kiamuus, 18S ; on 

140, 226, 254, 250, 268, 200 ; of Luther’s piety, 101 ; his admira- 

Trent, 148, 225, 383, 455. tion for Luther. 256; grief at 

Council, a Gherman, 821, 323/., 879. report of Luther’s death, 206. 

Cradle hymn, a, 121. 

Cranach, Luoas, 68, 8u8, 860. Eberlin of Gunzberg, John, oon- 

Cromwell, Thomaa, 874. troversial writer, 304 f.. 310. 

Orotna Eubeanus (Johann Jaeger of 1 ElnTuberg, the. cattle of Francis ▼ 
Dornbeim), a Humanist, 66, 75, j Sickin^n, 262, 273. 

255. I EcHus deMaius, 219 n. 


Cnjus regtV* ^us rdigio, 807. 

Cup, iks, for the laify, 343, 437. 
Curia, the Roman, the universal 
oourt of ecelasiaatisal ap[>eal, 14/.; 
•ale of offices in, 15 ; counted on 
the derotion of tlie Gernmua, 115; 
245. 255, 265/, 821, 832 
Cuaanus, Cardinal Nicholas. 57 / 
Cuspinian of Vienna, Luther writee 
to him from Worms, 288. 


Dalmatia, 10. 

Dante and the Renaissance, 47. 
DanUig, churches in, 116. 

DeerfiM, forged, 2 ; Luther studies 
the, 285. 

Deerotwm of Qratian, 2, 44. 

Denmark, Reformation in, 8S8, 418, 
420. « 


• Detmfiedit, a omonist, 2. 
Bsurnhe Thsdlogk, 155. 


Bgu&ckc Thsclopk, 155. 

Deventer, the^nhoo! at, 51, 64. 

Devotionalyifteratare circulated by 
the Bplhfon, 155. 

DiBtL/lbe feudal CouncU of the 
Odrmin Empire, of Worms (1521), 

^2/., 267, 276, 264/., 206/;, 
804, 641 ; of NfiMNHrg (1522-28), 
821, 408; of Speyor (1524), 824, 
408 ; of At^sboif (1525), 841 ; of 


£ck, John, Official of the Archbishop 
of Trier, 278, 280, 281, 288. 285, 
200 . 

Eck, John Mayr of, profeesor at 
Ingolatacit, 235/, 247, 803, 368, 

Economic changes at the dote of the 
Middle Ages, 43. 80/.. 108/ 

Ep?pt, 18 . 

Ehrenberg, the Pass of, 803. 

Eisenach, 103, 103. 

Eisleben, 103, 385. 

Electors, the German, 35, 270; 
accustomed to exercise the /ns 
epiooopaU^ 140. 

Elixabelh, Queen of England, On., 
808 m. 

Elisabeth, St., 105, 108. 

Elsast and the Peasants* War, 884, 
838. 

Emmerich, school at, 52. * 

Bmser, Jerome, 185, 837. 

Emperor, the Vicar of God, 81. 

Empire, German, elective, 35; at- 
tempts to frame a Cominoii 
Coancil (ikicAjtrfytmciilX 88/ ; 
extent of ^e, 86. 

Biwliiid, oonsoHdAtion of, under tlM 
Tudors, 7, 20. 

Eoban of Hesse (Helios Eobaaui 
Heesus), 86, 255. 
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Episcopate weakened by the Papacy, 

U. 

EpiiUda okscurorum virorum^ 67, 
72/.. 74^ ^ 

JSVomMpf&5. 

62, 67, 71, 74, 156, 164, 
266 273, 288, 299; a 
ypioid Christian Humanist, 172 ; 
visit to England, 172, 177 ; his 
coQoe^on of a reformation, 172 ff.; 
his C%m4taa Philosophy, 178 ; 
desire for the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, 174 ; SancU SoeraUs, 
ora pro fwbis, 176, 268 ; dislike 
to Augostinian theology, 167, 186 ; 
writing in aid of ^e Reforma* 
tioiL 179 ; on saiat worshjpp 180 j 
on the monastio life, 1 ^ ' estimate 
of Luther, i86, 268, 

Erfurt, University of, * 64 ; ita 

foundation, 196 ; theology, 196. 

Brfwri TumaUy the, 806. 

Eric, King of Denmark, 417. 

Smngelioal Brotherhood, 329, 884. 

Evangelical life at the cloee of the 
Miadle Agee, 124. 

Excommunication of princes and its 
consequeuoes, 6 and n., 398 n. 

Exile at Avignon, papal, 6. 

Fagioa, Paul, 891. 

Faith, the religious faculty which 
throws iteelf upon God, 429. 486, 
438, 468 ; au active and living 
thh^, 481 ; rests on the historic 
Christ. 446 $ good works are the 
sign of, 481 ; is the gift of God, 
4^11, 4M ; de^nds on promise, 
441, 460 ; enablee os to see the 
meaning of the historic work of 
Christ. 446 ; what it lays hold of 
in repentance, 462; ii personal 
tmst in a personal Saviour, 208, 
469 ; the conceptious of Faith ana 
of ^ripture always correspond, 
461 ; is needed to apprehend in- 
fallibilify, 464, 465, 466 ; creates a 
natural unity in Scripture, 456, 
469; two kinds of, 429, 446; 
mediwval conception of, afriyida 
opinio, 429; is intellectum, 430, 
461 ; and reason in the Soholastto 
Theology, 469. See ImAificalion, 

Faolily ndigion at tho close of 
IlMdleAges, 121/. 

Famine Tears in Germany. 110/. 
FiutmdUopieU, 64, 90. 

Ferdinand of Amgim, 6, 6. 27. 29. 
60. 


Ferdinand of Austria, 276. 619, 822 
842, 860, 894. 

Festivals, Church, 119/., 141. 246. 

Feudalism in England, 20. 

Five Nationa, the, 19/. 

Five powers of It^y, 81/ 

Flqi^noe, 82/ 

Florentius Radewynsohn, 61. 

Folk-songs of Germany, 67, 90, 91, 
99, 109. 

Fondaeo doi Todtochi at Venice. 68. 

Forest laws, severity 108. 

Forgeries, {uipal, 2, 285. 

F^allo^ 7, 18, 19, 20, 22/., 81 ; not 
a compact nation, 26 ; trade in, 26. 

Francis of Aaaiai, 126, 142, 168, 208, 
488, 436. 

Francis l. of Franoe, 25, 184, 266, 
842, 846. 

Frank, Sebastian, hia chronicle. 107. 

Frankfurt-on -the- Main, 40, 87. 

Fre^lerick, Elector of Saxony. See 
Saxowy, 

Frederick ill., Emperor, 87. 

Frederick of S^leewig- Holstein, 
King of Denmark, 419. 

Free Nobles of Germany, 88. 

Frundaberg, General, 279. 

Friends of Ood {Ootis^froundo), 61, 
164. 

Pri^ida opiwU>, 429. 

Fritz, Joss, founder of the iif'UiuiackiiA 
League, 104, 186. 

Frohen, the Uaeel pinter; printed 
feather’s works, 266; printM the 
copies of Luther’s works produced 
at the Diet of Worms. 281 n, 

Froscher, M« Sebastian, at the Dilp' 
zig Disputation, 287. 236. 

Fugger, the, family, 84. 661 ; in 
pMMcisiiion of minee, 85. 

Fnida, monastery of, 46, 76. 

Gaismeyer, Miehael, leader in the 
Peeaante’ War, 660. 

Galileo, 42. 

Oasooii^e, George. 11. 

G^er of^Keysmberi^ 69, 11|« 

Oeograj^ical dlheoveriiw, 48. 64^J « 

George ^Tpdi»iioiid. 47/ 

OeorgylMe of Saxony. 

Genmif polttioal condition et the 
the Middle Amm, 662 
oondition tmd iMfe for 
li^. 86; attsinpte at unify. 
66/; connecrtloiit with Italv, 80; 
devorion to the BmninSeiL 116/; 
mult U ndt of ‘ 
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ingi fii, 115/. ; grl«Tftncea against ^ 
Rome, 2dS» 245. 245, 270, 258, j 
821,842; diWdad into two saj^ts 
oamps, 888; a national (jnurch 
for, 824, 886 ; 821, 828/., 879. . k 

Gorson, Joan, Lutbar's debt to, 20il^ 
and 254. a I 

€md» in mediwval towns, 48, 81. 
Oinoochinodi Fiore, 47, 158 . 

Glapion, Jean, oonfesaor to Charles v., 
26611., 278, 2|5. 

G2oiM <m$inaria, 20Z 
ChUUn Mam, tiu, 284, 260. 

Oodar, 874L 
Ckaael, (hs lAUU, 185. 

Qotiia, 858. 

OoUa^rmnds, 51, 154. 

Giitttttgen, 874. 

Qrwcia Magna, 46. 

Gran in Hungary, 9. 

Granada, 27, 29. 

Qratian's Dtcreium, 2, 44. 

Qratiaa, Ortuin, 67. 

Otauhund. the, 95. \ 

Oiaeoe, 19. i 

Greek, the knowledge of Greek in 
the Middle Am, 46; afKiken in i 
Sicily and Cakbria, 46 ; printing ; 
press in Paris, 26. \ I 

Greeks, learned, in Italy, 47. 

Gregory. Bee Pop€M. | 

Gregory of Pavia, a c^onist, 2. 
Grimma, town tn Fdectoral Saxony, 
201,205,816,818. i 

Grooyn, 22, 164. j 

Oroot, Gerard, 51. I 


Henriqne, Don, Portugal, 84. 

Henry iv. of Castile, 28. 

Henry Tit^^^JUng of England, 20/. 
HenijjjinjLf^ng of England, 21/., 
378, 888 ; on LuthePc 
,^HiD^einnaiioR, 298 ; orders lai' 
ther's books to be bnmt, 299. 
Henry, Duke of Saxony. fkaSawmp. 
Ifermamdad, the, in Spain, 28/. 
Herrtdag, 419. 

Hcrxegorina, 19. 

Hesse, the district, 847, 886, 415. 
Hierarchim, c^leMial omd terreMriai, 
169. 

Jfac est Corpus Afevm, 858. 
Hochstrstten, Jtoob, 70/. 
HoheiJUtifen Emfkrors, the, 1. 
Holbein, Mans, aitbtt, portrait of 
Erasmna, 177 ; 57, 62# 

Holy days, eoclesiastical, 141, 246, 
843. 

Holy Roman Empire, 81 /. 

Horoberg, Synod at, 415. 
Bomoousius, word not liked by 
Luther, 471. 

Honiujk Chriaiopher, theory of the 
Lom^llipfier, 855. 
i liaipidiw th e Cjjirktla n, 158/. ; 
JxiMAxnM oTtEeir t^tiou, 1 86 /. , 
^ 299 ; their ideas of a reformation, 
190. 

! Hunianiits in France, 26. 

Humaniita, Cvemian, 89, 57 ; called 
I Poets or Orators, 64 ; hatred ol 
I Aristotle, 57 ; band togeibsir to 
I defend Reochlin, 68, 71/. ; societies 


Gfunbach, Argula, a learned Lutheran ^ of, in German cities, 60/.; write 

lady, 807. in praise of St Anna, 186 ; In the 

Grauiger, a Strsssburg publisher, German universitiea, 63/., 196; 

800. relimoiis eclecticism among, 65 ; 

Cuds and godlU BallaUs, the, 128 n. with Luther afler the Leipng His* 
Ouelderland, 882. putatiou, 289, 254/. ; dimiked 

Gusttf Ericsson, King of Sweden, Augustinian theology, 825 ; how 
421 ; adopts the Reformation, 422/. te g^ hb h»>^lhie J^sMnln* 

Stain 0 efiehUL, 831/. Humanists, Italian, 22, 115; rela- 

Hall, a town in Swabia, 858, 891. tions with Savonarola, 160* 
HamburiE, §74. Bandied Years* War. 22. 

Lsagm, 19/. Hunate propaganda, 98, 196, 288, 

Mepsbuf|L House df, 85, 87, 845, 809, 825. 

860, 859,870, 876,898. #utteu, Ulrich v., 59, 67, 267 a., 

Hebrew, the stim? of, 68. 369, 278, 284 ; youth and educa- 

Hebrew books to no destroyed, 69/ tion, 75/ ; passion for Garman 

Hedio, Caspar, 858. unity, 76 ; admiration for Luther, 

Hegeuan, Oonlerenoe at, 87% 77 ; at the Sbemberg, 262. 

Hewitts, Alexander, 52, 64, Myrnna, evangelical, in the Medkeval 

Hellbronn, 847. Church, 121/, INI ; Refbmialion 

Held, Chanoellor. 879. ooUeotlons of, 88^ iOft ; b praise 

Heldiiig^ IfJelfaei, 890. ef the BkMid Tligiiit li5| al 
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St Anna, 135 ; of St Ursula, 145 ; 
pilgriiiiage, 128, ISld. 

Imagsa in churches, 812. 

ImmaeulaU Conc^piumt the, 135, 138. 

Imperialism, inteHectnal, 168. 

Ind^ §aqmrgaioriu9t 185. 

/• duM jumo, 122 /. 

IndnlgBiisC AQf for the Niklashausen 
ohspel, 100 ; for the church of All 

i^wilits at Wittenberg, 130; for a 
bridge at Torgan, 259. 

[ndol^Doe money went to found 
Wittenberg University, 206 ; had 
the effect of an endowment, 224 ; 
245, 259. 

[ndulgence-sellersy^ld, 2264> ^ 

Indulgences, hel|^ to create a eajp' 
talist olas% 83 ; fostered pilgri 
afes, 128 ; the theory and practW 
or, 216J^. ; earlier abuses of, 219, 
223 ; did they give a remission of 
gwUl, 225 ; 248, 306. 

Industry and trade in France, 25 ; 
in England, 21 ; in Germany, 
81/. 

Innsbruck, 393. 

Inquisition in Spain, 29/., 266, 

miu 

/mdrudufnf the, of Fre<]crick of 
Saxony, 316. 

Insirudum of the Synod at Bern, 
478. 

Inslrudum drafted by the Saxon 
Visitors, 410. 

Insurrections, in Ki^land, 20, 21 ; 
in France, 23 ; in Spain, 28, 30. 

Interdict, 489/. 

Interest on money, 84. 

Interim, the Augsburg, 890 jf., the 1 
Leipzig, 891 n. 

Interim, Fat Old, 396. 

Isabella of Castile, 5. 27 jf. 

Isidorian (pseudo*) Decretals, 2. 

Imy, 847. 

It^, political condition of, 82/., 

JaMe-BrOder, 184. 

Ja^er of Domheim, Johann (Crotus 
Kttbeanns), 66, 75, 255. 

Jak Upland, 802. 

JatqiM IV. of Scotland, 21. 

Jesus the Judge, not the Mediator, 
134. BeeCkrist, 

Jews, in Spain, 29 ; itenecuted, 69 ; 
their Htermtnre to be deetroyed, 
70/ • 

John* Sieetor of Saxony. BenSawmg, 


John Frederick, Elector of Saxony. 
See Saxony* 

Jonas, Justus (Jodoous Koch of Nord* 
lingen), 255, 273/., 275, 312, 385, 
411. 

Joes Frits, leader in the Bundschuh 
J^eague, 104, 135. 

Junker Oeorg, 297, 317. 

Jurisprudence of the Renaissance, 44. 

Jaiists, French, of the Renaissance, 

26 . .. 

Jus episeopais, exerdlsed by secular 
rulers in the fifteenth century, 
140/.,>47, 412; liee in theChns- 
tianjimgktracy, 401, 412, 413. 
Jmrj^Qjmos BY Faith, a diyine 
therefore continuona, 447 ; 
•ponda to the absolution by 
e priest, 448 ; word used with 
different meaning, 448 ; mediaeTal 
theory of, depends on initial grace, 
450 ; is seen in the action of 
the aacrameuts, and e8{)ecially in 
penanoe, 450 ; Reformation doc- 
trine of, 447, 451 : Chemnitx on 
the, 451 ; reformation and modi* 
Kval theories contrasted, 452. 

Justinian, Code of, 44 ; 3$10. 

Jiiterbogk, 214. 

JTalands, the, 146. 

Kampen, Stephen, 305. 

Karboo, Victor v., 70. 

FdrstAans, 302. 

Katharine of Ara^u, 21. 

Kempton. Abbey lands of, 102, 103. 

Keeaier, Johann, of Sl Gallen, 317. 

Knight of Ckrid (Erasmus), 301. 

Knox, John, 349. 

Koburgera, the, printers in Angs- 
burg, 151, 155. 

Lachmann, Johann, 810. « 

Lscordaire on Probytant idea of 
Scripture, 457. 

Laity and clergy, 243, 443. 

I^aml^ert, Francis, 387 a., 410. 

Landsknechts, 40, 77, #108, 108, 

llOa. , 

Latin, In the Middle Ages, 46, U ; 
hymns sang in school, 51, 58; 
Imther’s studiee in, 197* 

Latin ffdr, the, 56. 

League of the l^bUo Weal (France), 
23. 

League, the Sohinalkald, 878/.* 
$78, 880* 

Li^e, the Swabian, 823, 380, 334« 
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LeagUMi of ProteaUnta to Germany, 
m, »47. m, 878. 

liaaguea of Roman iata in Germany, 
824. 825, 341. 

Learning, the New, 22, 76, 152, 
165 ; to France, 26 ; to Germany. 
50, 57, 67. 68; how uaec^ by 
Eraamua, 179. 

Leipzig^ The IHipulatian ol, 61, 77. 
236/.. 252, 275, 325, 385; be- 
ginning oLhiatorical criticiiim of 
tostitutioni, 239 ; made the Ger- 
man Unmaniata aupport Luther, 
239. 


Uitnig Ordina»€^, 401. 

Leitzkaii, Luther at, 166, 213. 

Leo Alberti, architect, 49. 

Leon, 27. 

Lihertg c/ a ChritHan Uan, 192, 
240/ 

Librariea, the Vatican, 49 ; of San 
Haroo, Florence, 49 ; of Cardinal 
Ouaantia, 58; of a pariah pricat, 409. 
lindati, 346, 868. 

Link, Wencealaa, of Ndmberg, 256. 
Literature. See Popular LUemturt, 
Locaiis, 202. 

LoUarda, 97. 171, 302. 

Loriti, Heinrich (Glareanoa), 67. 

Louta XI. of France, 23, 25. 

LonTain, 185. 

Lund, Ainhbiahop of, 379. 

Ltiiifbeig, Dukea of. 341, 346, 362, 
363, 873, 386. 

Luther, Hans, 193. 

Luther, Mag<ial^, 369. 

Luther, I jto Mifftiie, 193. 
LutharvJilrtin, ou wandering af«- 
jBnilSC54 ; on John Weasel, 58; 
^the society to which he apoke, 113; 
criticiam of preralent preaching, 
118; fondneaa for SC Anna, 186 ; 
an BrofAerkoodr, 146 ; on begging, 
148; debt to the Myatica, 156; 
religioua atmo^here to which he | 
was reared, 157; and SaTonarola, 
163 ; and Dean Colei, 165, 170 ; 
and Iraainua, 167, 175/, 179; 
gehy he auooeeded aa a Reformer, 
189/ ; an crobcNliinentof penonai 
piety, 191 ; hit alow advance, 192 ; 
emMied the Reformation, 193; 
youth and education, 193/.; a 
/Wr Sehtdar, 195 ; at Erfurt Unt- 
vemity, 195/ ; influenced by jfdc* 
turea, 198 ; in Uie convent 199/., 
426/ ; hia teachert in theology, 
199/, 223; convenion, 203; at 
Wittenbegg, 205/ ; aent to Rome, 


207 ; earlv lectures on theology, 
208; teacn^ Aristotle's Dialeoltc, 
206; becomes a great preacher, 
207, 212 ; iaaoea bis Thetm, 215/. ; 
hia RimdiUitmeM, 230/; summoned 
to Rome, 232 ; appars before 
Cardinal Cajetan, 232; intorview 
with Miltito, 235 ; at the Leipzig 
Disjmtation, 236 jf. ; bums the 
Pop's Bull, 250/. ; the repreaen- 
lative of Germany, 252/. ; writinga 
translated toto Spnish, 269, 388 ; 
wiitings in Great Britain, 388; 
writings burnt in the Netherlands, 
271, and at Cologne, 259; at 
Oppnbeim, 274 ; at Worroa, 
2n>/. ; flrsi appearance before 
Diet of Worms, 278 ; descriotion 
of his person, 279/ ; second 
pearance before the Diet, 284/.; 
rumours that he would recant, * 
286 ; attitude to speaking, 288 ; 
last words at the Diet, 291 n. ; 
last scene in the Diet, 291 / ; con- 
ferences after the Diet, 294 ; report 
that he had been mnrdered, 295 ; 
Ban against, 297 / ; in the Wart- 
burg, 297 ; Ute hero of the popular 
literature, 301 ; his teaching spreads, 
305/., 322; back to Wittenberg, 
316/. ; hopes of a National Chnidi 
of Germany, 326 ; how tor respon- 
sible for the Peasants' War, 327 / ; 
how the war affected him, 337, 
338 ; and Zwtogli, 347 /. ; at Mar- 
burg, 352 /. ; ^ doctrine of the 
Sacrament of the Sop(iM r, 357 ; his 
letters from Coburg, 869 ; declared 
that the Turks must be driven 
back, 874 ; hia idea of a reftoma- 
tion, 275 ; and the bigamj of 
Philip of Hene, 380 ; l& death, 
384/. ; ideas of eocleoumlical 
organisation, 400/ ; auggested did 
not iirescrib^ 402; propooed the 
viaiutions, 405/ ; preface to the 
Small Oatoehism, 408; toflnence 
in Denmark, 419 ; to Sweden, 422, 
424 ; his Reformation baaed on 
doctrine, but on leligioQa expri- 
ence, 426/ ; on the two kto^of 
faith, 429, 430/, 44S; at Eieair, 
435 ; on the priesthood of btd|evera, 
140; on clergy and lilty, 240, 
441 ; on Atortoa to the 

Bible, 460; and the i^rtoCto ^ 
/neiei, 462 a, ; on theological ter* 
minology, 471 ; hiaeiootrtoe of the 
Chiumh, 434* 
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Lyra, Nicholas de, 117, 196, 209, 
456 fi. 


Machiayalli on tho condition of 
Italy, 81. 

ICagdeborg, sohoo] at, 53 ; Ordintm^^ 
401 ; beginning of the Rerormation 
in, 807 ; 194, 198, 884. 

Ifagistry, the Christian, potmn the 
Ju$ einieopctle^ 147, 401. 

Maii soAo l4>d Aer ikM, 7%ir9 too# a, 
318. 

Mains, Albert, ArohbUhop of, 187, 
218, 229, 270, 293, 295, 296, 884. 
841, 878. 

Mansfeld, Ooants of, 198. 295, 841, 
873, 885, 886. • • 

Mansfeld, district of, 198, 198. 

Manuel, Joan,* Spanish ambassador 
at Rome, 265, 272. 

Marjmrg Artidis^ 353. 

352 f, 

iVargaret Tndor, 21. 

Margaret of York, Duchess of Bar> 
gondy. 21. 

MarioUttry, 135. 

Marlianos, Bishop of Foy, 185. 

Marremi^ 269. 

MarrisM of ecclesiastios, 348. 

MarrigBo Ficino, 48, 158 ; a disciple 
of SaTonarola, 160. 

Mariimemi, 255. 

Mary of Burgundy, 87. 

ifosi, lAs, propitiatory saerifioe in 
the, 312, 854. 

MaaUnmgm, the, and the Beforma- 


tion, 810. 

Matthias Conrinos, 6, 9. 

Maurice of Saxony, 382, 884 and n., 
889, 893, 894. 

Maximilian, Emperor, 81, 87, 39, 
206, 232 ; the Humanist Eiiip«Tor, 
89, 67, 184 ; death, 40. 261 ; in 
folk-song, 67 ; and the Swiss, 111 ; 
and the ijindskneehts, 40, 110 a. 

MedieTal Church, struggle with the 
Empire, Iff. 

Medisswal Empire, 80 /. 

MedBtral learning, 55/. 

Medici, the, rulm in Florenoe, 82 ; 
Loreiuo de, 49; relatioiii with 
Saronarola, 162. 

MtAH /fueiuSt 12 f, 

Melam^tlioii, 156, 278, 808, 818 
816, 850, 858, 864, 880, 402. 

Memmingeti, 888/, 887, 846, 851, 
868 . 

MartOins of Pladtia, 806 a., 888. 

Meissen, 208, 284« 


Miohelan^o, 50. 

Middle cl^ in Kngland, 20. 

Milan, 82/. 

MiltiU, Onarles v., 234. 

Mink wits, Hans von, 277. 

Mirabilia Romaic 131. 

Miraele Plays, 1 19. 

Modrus in Hungary, 9. 

htoldavia, 19. 

Monasteries ondt«r secular control in 
Switzerland, 349. ^ 

Monastic life, Erasmus on the. 
180 /. ; Luther on the. 211 ; 
Eberlin on Uie, 304. 

Money exactions by the Papacy, 11, 
244 /., 268, 804. 

Monks join the Lutheran movement, 
305/ 

Monto Caasino, the Abbey of, 46. 

Morals, olerioal, at the cloee of the 
Middle Ages. 137 4, 190, 246. 

Mote, Sir Thomas, i78, 186. 828. 

Moseilanus, Peter, at the Leijaig 
Disputation, 237/. 

Moslems, 18 /., 26. 

MOhllierg, battle of, 889. 

Mtlhlhausen, battle of, 330, 834. 

Municipal interference in eoclesi- 
astioal affairs, 141, 414. 

Munster, Sebastian, ebronider, 170. 

Munster, town on Ems, 52. 

Mtinzer, Thomas, {leople's priest at 
Zwiekao, 814, 880, 384. 886. 

Murad i., 19. 

MurmslHus, Johann, 52. 

Munier, Thomas, 185, 308. 

Museului, Wolfgang, 891. 

MuHanu 68. 

Mutianus (Mat, Matti, Mudt, Mutla), 
Conrad, 52, 64, 185, 255. 

Mycontus (Meeuiii), Frederick, on 
family religion, 124, 127, 156 ; on 
the Indulgence- seller, 218 ; on the 
Thn$i, 280 ; at Worms, 289 n, ; 
805, 809, 858. 

Mystioa, prayer drctee among the, 
153 ; Luther s debt to Uit, 209 a. : 
256. 

Naples, 82/ 

MirmiseAi^, 17, 102, 

Nathin, Johii, LuthsPs toselitr, 
199/.. 457. 

Nktio^ (Jhuroh Imt Oermany, 86| 
888, 889. 

National litemturs, 44, 

Nanmbsrg, eoofereiioe of (kms» 
Frol«itaiitt at (1555). 896, 

Na?irr% sslMd Ittdliiiiid si 
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Angon In ooii^n«no6 of « papal 
esoommuiiicatiou, 6 and it., 29. 

Kaopa^niatn, 48. 

Kepot tarn, papal and Idnglj, 9. 

Neukardhami, 806 n. 

iVw ond (Hd Qcd, th$, 808. 

Hic$m Ormd, 866, 468. 

HikUibaiiaen, a pilgrisnago chapel, 
100 . 

KobiUty, poeitlon of, in England, 20 ; 
in Franco, 25 : in Spain, 29. 

KohUUy rf tm O^mam 
Addrtm ta lAo, 14, 242. 

Kordiingen, 847* 

Kormandyy 26. 

NOrnberg, 88, 281, 820, S46, 847, 
863, 363 , 878, 891 ; UumaniafiL 
in, 60, 266 ; the Brtihrgn in, 152 ; 
popnl^on of, 87 ; retained its 
patrician constittiiion, 81. 

Htttael, Oaipar, 256. 

Ocoani^ William of, 66, 196, 199, 
264. ; 

Odenee, !>aiiiah National Aioembly 
at, 419. 

(Roolatnpadina (Johann Husagen), 
806, 810, 868. 

CBlhafen, Suctua, deputy from Ndm- 
berg to Woniiii, 284, 292. 

Oppenheim, Char lea V. at, 271 ; Lother 
at, 274. 

Orcban aeixee Gallipoli, 19. 

Ordinanoee for regulating public 
worship, 404, 414 ; Witten Iwig 
Ordinanoe. 815/., 402; Leisnig, 
401; Magaeborg, 401. ^ 

Ordinary, &e Pope'a right to act aa, 
24. 

Osiander, Andrew, 81 0> 863, 391. 

Ottoman Tnrka, 19. 

Pack, Otto von, 344 

Pali, John of, a defender of Indul- 
gencee, 138, 223. 

Pantgleone, H., on the state of Uic 
peasants, 107. 

Papacy, iU claim to nniTcnal auprs' 
twy, T; an Italian power, 7 ; 

•iSperior to common morality, 7. 

Papal TkkaU. 227. 281. 

Papsr, effoots of the ineention of, 46, 

Pappmihsim, Ulrliih ton, 277. 

Ptoik Univsnity oi; 12; Luther's 
writiiigi in, 888. 

Pssaan, conferenos of Qemuin prinoea 
•t, 898. 

PkssionPW 119. 

FMfOftOl (Arghif it 4lll^ 


Pastoral theology, msnnal ai, 117. 

PastoriL Lutheran, hong, 841. 

Palsr Paltrim, title given to lAtihsr, 
266. 

Fatrieiana in towns, 80. 

Patrkzi, master of ceremonies in 
Home, 18. 

Pearl 4^ the Pamm, the, 186. 

Peasantry, the, in England, 21; in 
Franoe, 25 ; in Germany, 89 #. ; 
their oonditi^ of life, 90 jf. ; their 
diveriiosp^S ; revolts by the, 
96 Ca/^uaes of their revolts, 
lOOjT; Swiss, tbenuielveB, 44; 
lOiT 106. 106. 109, 111. 

Ms^ts* War, 296, 826, 826 
pT 842^ |86 i bcof Car was Lnther 
resf»oos!ble for the, 827, 886 ff . ; 
bow far Humanist Utopias, 828; 
began at Stiihlingen, 

Pellioanns, Theobold, 810. 

Peloponneee, 19. 

Penance, sacrament of, 201, 219 

! 220 . 

I Penancea, 218. 

Penitentiarisi, 

Petrarch and the ^nabnance, 46 /• 

Petri, idaos and l.aurenttiis, the 
Reformers of Sweden, 421 jf. 

Petzensteiner, Brother, 275. 

Pentinger, Dr., Depn^ from Aofi> 
bnrg to Worms, 279, 284, 289, 
291 n. 

Pfetferkom, John, 69/. 

PHiig. Julios von, 890. 

jinlip, Lan4mve of Heese, hk 
^ peasantsdla not revolt, 831 ; hel»s 
John ofSaxony, 334; proinoe^ ami* 
mocratio oonstitiition for theCbnrch 
of Hesse, 837 is., 416/. ; a leader 
among the Protestant princes, 826, 
341 ; deceived by Pack, 344 ; ligiiia 
the PtvUdM^ 846, 371 ; arranges for 
the CWfo^, 862 ; ad- 

mires Zvringli, 860; farther at- 
tempts to units the ProtestaiitB, 
869 ; ^igaa the Jmgehmrf 
ifon, lA, 888 ; suppose to be 
reedy for wsr, 889 ; at Sehsial- 
kaiden, 878; aids Duke of 
Wttrtetttbnig, 878; Ak bigamy, 
880 flf. ; tempted by Obsrles 
888: snirendemand tstenriioi^ 
889 1 Ubeimted, 894 ; atNanmksiS, 
896 

Pko della Mirandolo. 48, 84 ; • 
dkeinls of Savnnsma, 188 ; pro- 
posed to bsosoMi a Dmnlidwai, 181} 
nmiid in San Ham, whmmMk IHk 
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Pioturoi, th«, whioh influenced 
Luther, 198. 

Pictures in churches, 812. 

Pilgrim guide-books, 131 jf., 226. 
Pilgrim songs, 128«>., 132/. and n., 
194. 

Pilgrimage places, 194 ; Niklashaosen, 
100 ff, ; near Mausfcld, 1*27 ; St 
Michaers Mount, 128 ; Wilsnack, 
129 ; the Holy Land, 130 ; Rome, 
131 /. ; Compostella, 131/“. 
Pilgrimam, epidemic of, 100, 128 ; 

of children, 128, 129. 

Pirkheimer, Willibald, 60 jf., 249 and 
IK. 809. 

Platonic Academies, 46. 

Platonism, Christian, 48, 64. 

Platter, Thomas, a wandering student, 
65. 

P/caoria, 141. 

Pletbon, Qemistos, 48. 

Podiebrod, George, 6, 

PanuB ttemee ei temporaU$f 221 /., 
225. 

PoMo Bracciolini, 49. 

Polufiajp, ' :elo. a disciple of 
S*ronar i ‘2. 

Pollich, Di., 205, 207. 

Popes — Nicholas i. (858-867), 2 ; 
Gregory vn. (1073-1085), 2; 

Innocent iv. (1243-1254), 4 ; 

Urban n, (108^1099), 224 ; 

Boniface viri. (1294-1303), 4 ; 
Clement v. (1805-1314), 12 ; John 
XXII. (1316-1334), 9, 10, 11. 12, 
13; Nicholas v. (1447-1455) 49 ; 
Boniface ix. (1889-1404), 26 ; 
Kugcnius IV. (1431-1447), 28 ; 
Pius II. (1458-1464), 6, 6; Paul 
IL (1464-1471), 6; Sixtus iv. 
(1471-1484), 7, 29 ; Innocent viii, 
(1484-1492), 34; Alexander vi. 
(1492-1503), 5, 12, 16, 84 ; Julius 
II. (1503-1513), 6, 84, 49 ; I^eo x. 
(1618-1521), 6, 16. 22,25, 84. 187, 
229, 231. 240 ; Adrian vi. (1622- 
1528), 16, 820, 322 ; Clement vii. 
(1628-1534), 322, 880; Paul in. 
(1584-1549), 878 ; Paul IV. (1656- 
1569), 185. 

Pope^t Houm, the Ohorch it, 11, 194, 
205, 236, 488. 

Popular literature, on the Ltitheran 
controversy, 800 jf. ; on the Augs- 
burg IfU^grim, 892. 

PortUj^, 29. 

Padilla^ the, of Nioholat de Lyrm, 
117. 

PadUUf LatEer t, 409. 


Pr€tmunir$t statutes of, 11. 

Pra^maiu Sanclioti ol llourgea, 24. 

Proaohert and towns, 310. 

Preaching in the later Middle Ages, 
117/. 

Prices, rise in, at close of Middle 
Ag[cs, 112. 

Prierias, Silvester M^’^zolini of Prierio, 
230, 247, 303. 

Priesthood, conception of, in tlie 
medinival Church, 3, 488 ; nmlo 
clear by an ta/mf.X, 439 ; Colet 
refused to accept it, 170; Lutlier 
emancipated men from, 193, 444 ; 
the, of all believers, 240, 244, 380, 
485/ 

Priests disliked, 98. 

Princes, the, of Germany repreeentcMi 
settled government, 86. 

Printing made art and literature 
democratic, 45 ; in Germany used 
from the beginning to sprea<i de- 
votional literature, 126. 

Processions, ecclesiastical, 119, 862. 

Procuralioms^ 18. 

Prolee, Andreas, 140, 163. 

ProUd^ they at 8|»yer, 846; the 
second, 871. 

Prussia, East, 826, 886. 

Rechi^my non /eehien mmdemy 872 a. 

Rtd Orm$y UUy 214. 

Regensburg (Ratisbon), conference 
at, 868, 879/. 

R4ic^skammefi(d^riMy 872, 875, 877, 
879. 

Ericiisre^mefU, lAs, 86, 88, 817, 
820, 322, 823, 824, 833. 

RelaaDof io de itymiela jwnit€niiay 219. 

Religious background of the daim for 
jpapal universal supremacy, 2. 

Reii^ous life at the close of the 
Middle Ages, 181 ; a non-eoel^l^- 
Ucal reli^on, 189jf. 

Bdigious pioneers have one method, 
482. ^ 

Eeligions War, l^e, in Germany, 
889/. 

Renaissance, the, iwriod of transition . 
fh>m the mcdtieval in the 
world, 42; begiiiitiiig of sdimcS, 
42/. ; geografdiical exploratioci, 
43 ; a revolution in art, 44 ; reli- 
gion of the, 45 ; revival ol liters, 
46/. 

Ren4 of Provsnoa, 28. 

RetermitmSy piwl, 9, 24. 

Jiesoiidmyss or Luther, 280/. 

Bettehlin, 67/. 
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fUaOiiigeii, 847, 888, 891. 

ReiriTsl of religion in the fifteenth 
eentnry, 127j. 

Revolte. See Social revoHi, 

Khegius, Urban, 806, 810. 

Rhodes, 19. 

Robber-knights, 68. 

Rohrl>sch, Jkkleln, s leader in the 
Peasants* War, 880. 

Roll-Brii(Ur, 68, 

Konmn Empire, Holy, 81 /. 

Roman Jjaw Ad the peasants of 
Germany, 107. 

Roman lawyers and their influence on 
theology, 168. 

Romans, King of the, 81, 39, 360, 
894. 

Rome, ancient, the Papacy claims to 
succ^eed, 1 /. 

Rome, Luther in, 207 ; sack of, 266, 
348. 

Rostock, ®74. 

Roumania, 19. 

Sachs. Hans, 98, 807 a., 810. 

Hacj ament of Iho Supj»er, 863 jf,, 
877 ; Zwingli on the, 855, 357 ; 
Wesael on the, 855 ; Honius on 
the, $55 ; Lnther on the, 358/. ; 
CarUtadt on the, 356. 

Sacramental eflicacy, 282, 246, 478 /. 

Sacraments, Oolot on the, 171. 

Sacraments, the numl^er of the, 242. 

Safe-conducts for Luther, 267 m, 273 
and ft., 276. 

St Gallen, 847. 

Salerno, University of, 46, 

SalzburK, Peasants’ War in, 830. 

Saminna, the Bislmp of, a Lutheran, 
306. 

San Hsrino, 849. 

Saracens, 18. 

216/., 447. 

Savonarola, 22 ; youth and ednea 
tion, 168; sympathy with the New 
Laming, 1 59 ; disciples among 
the Italian Humanists, 161 /. ; a 
media' >j.l thinker, 168. 

Sax^ 406/. 

klaxon V. Ernestine {Klccier^ tQl I 
164/, then Ducal), secular sopor* 
intendenoe of the Church in the i 
fifteenth century, 140, 269; 206, 
214, 260, 816, 818, 847, 886, 407. 

Saxony, Elector of, Frtdm^k, makes 
s pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
180, 258 ; oolleota relies, 214, 258 j 
obUins an Indulgence for his 
church, l%0. 214; for a bridi^ 


269 ; his family policy of eontroL 
ling the Ghftrcb, 141 ; founds tfas 
Umversij^ of Wittenbeig, 206/’. ; 
forbids Tetzel to enter nis terri- 
tories, 218 ; protects Luther, 282/., 
297 ; his religious position, 268/., 
292 ; at the Diet of Worms, 2^, 
292 ; provides for Luther's i^ety, 
297 ; troubled at the dktarbances 
at Wittenberg, 816/., 884 ; death, 
886 . 

Joh% brother of frederiek, 292, 
816, 384, 841, 846 ; signs thePfo- 
UMt, 846,871; refhsnthe nuncio’s 
benediction, 860, 861 ; sums the 
Aug^rg Cof^emtmj Z$Z /, ; joins 
thc^hmalka(4 League, 878. 

John PredeHek, son of John, 
Higns the Angi^rg 
363 ; marries Sibylla of Cleves, 
882; “the bom Elector,” 894 ; 
deprived of tha Electorate and im- 
pnBoned, 884, 889; death, 894; 
Frederick (Duke, not Elector), aon 
of John Frederick, 897. 

Saxony, Albcrtine (/ "‘’t t*** 1647, 
then Electoral), 2t-i. 

Saxony, Albcrtine, Duke of, George, 
at Leipzig Dinpulatwri, 287/ ; 
deaires a Reformation, 257, 293, 
325 ; gives a safe-conduct for 
Luther, 278fi-., 276; interferes in 
the affairs of Wittenbeig, 316 ; 
published Edict of Worms, 319; 
feared the Hussitea, 288, 824 ; 
member of the Roman Catholic 
Lea^e, 341 ; hU daughter married 
Philiji of Hesse, 344, 880 ; dssth, 
877. j. ' 

brother of George, 877. 

||R*ri<s (Elector from 1647X eon 
' jf mnrricd a daughter of 

Philip of Hesse, 882 ; reemved the 
Electorate, 884 and m. ; took the 
Emperor’s side in the Religioui 
War, 889; the Leifsig Inierim, 
891 n. ; attacked the Em|ieror, 8^ ; 
at the Conference at Faasau, 893 ; 
death, 395. • 

At^guetus (Elector), 896. 

Seala mnrta at Rome, 207. 

Scandinavia, 19 ; the Reformation in, 
417/ 

Sohappeller and the Twelve Aillcles 
of the Peasanta, S8B. 

Scfawl, Christopher, of Kttmbsrg,' 

Schism, Uie Great, 5, 116. 

Solilettstadt in Elaasi, school at, 6lL 
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Sd^hM A fades, 874» 487 n . , 468. 

Sekmaikald Zmiym, 878/., 880, 882, 

888 . 

SoliiiiiJkaldeD, 878. 

Soh&epf, Erhard, Refomia- of Tubin- 
gen, 891. 

Soholastio, the New, 825. 

Scholmtic Theolv^, 55, 118, 125, 
169, 161, 167, 169, 178, 181, 
199/.. 210. 219. 221, 223/.. 268 f 
condemned by Luther, 21 1 ; teaohee 
work^nghteouaness, 211, 160, 469 ; 
k tophisiry, 409 ; faiih and reason 
in, 469. 

Schools in Gerniany, 51/. 

Schott, Peter, endows m people's 
preacher for Strsissburg, ll^^v 

Schurf, Jerome, profeeeor oi Ijiw at 
Wittenberg, 276, 280, 281, 317. 

Schwahaeh Artides, 859. 

^ientihc, the acientifio element in 
theology is the fleeting, 167. 

Scotland, 21 ; Luther's books pro* 
hibited in, 299, 388. 

Scotos, John DunSi 55, 169, 178, 196, 
228, 449. - 

Scriplutw^ M doctrine of ; Scripture, 
a jietaohal rather tlmn a do^^atic 
/atelation, 165, 453 ; mis-state- 
ment of the Reformation view, 453 : 
differences in meaning of word, 
454 ; unity in, natural and arbi* 
trary , 455 ; theory of various senses, 
166, 196 It., 466; faith and, 469, 
461 ; Lacordaire on the Protestant 
doctrine of, 457 ; gives direct com* 
mnniou with GchI, 460 ; what is 
the infallibility of, 461 /., 464 ; 
Scripture and the word of God, 
461 /. ; human and divine eienientH 
in, 464, 465; inerrancy, 464 ; 
Calvin on the authority ot, 465 ; 
place for the Higher Criticism, 
466 f, ; in the Reformation Creeds, 
46711. 

Scriptures in the mediasval Church, 
147/., 454/. ; reading the, a mark 
of heresy, 149. 

Se^ilar supervisioD of religious affairs 
in the fifteenth century, 140. 

Serria, 19. 

Si^Ua of Cleves, wife of John 
Frederick of Saxon v, 382, 389. 

Sicily, part of Naples, 88 ; Greek 
spoken in, 46. 

SktkingeD, Francis von, 268, 278, 
295, 306 and 323, 

Siehenberge^ Maximtlian, 281. 

Slmiial, Laimieart, 21. 


Sitten, Cardinal von, admires Luther, 
257. 

Social conditions at the close of the 
Middle Ages, 79/. 

Social revolts in the later Middle 
Ages, 96/. ; not exclusively of 
peasants, 96 ; detestation of priesta, 
1^6 ; impregnato<i by religious senti- 
ment, 9/ ; Hans Bbhm, 99 ; Butid- 
schuh revolts, 108 ; causea of the 
revol^ 106/. 

Socl\ia iiinerarim, 273. 

S}>ain, 7, 18, 19, 20, 21 ; divisions of, 
29 ; Inquisition in, 200. 

Spalatin (George Hurkhardt from 
SiHslt), 66, 185, 282, 250, 274, 270, 
278. 291 a., 292. 

Spaninrda at the Diet of Worms, 292. 

Sjxanish merchants at Worms, 269. 

S|)anish tr(K)]ie in Germany, 889, 392. 

Sjjeyer, delegates from the Gennun 
towns meet at, 38 ; a National 
Council for Geimany to meet at, 
328. See Did, 

Spinning room, the, 94. 

Spiritual, meaning of the word in 
the Middle Agea, 7. 

Spiritual EataU, tlie falae and the 
tnie, 243, 441. 

Sprengel, I.azarus, of Nttmberg. 256. 

State and Church, in France, 23/ ; 
in Spain, 29 ; in Brandenburg, 141 ; 
in Saxony, 140. 

States of the Church. 32/ 

States-General of France, 25. 

Stanpita, Johann, 168, 185, 902, 
205/, 256. 

Stoke-on>Trent, battle of. 21. 

Stolle, Konrad, author of the Tkwr^ 
ingian Chronide, 99 a. 

Storch, Nicholas, one of the 2wkk*a 
prophets, 814. 

Stmssburg, Humanists in, 60 ; ||ppu* 
lation of, 87 ; the FnrfAiw in, 152 ; 
deputies from, at Worma, 282 ; 11 1, 
809/, 346. 847, 868, 

Stubner, liarcus Thotnk, 114. 

Htudent*bostals, 54, 56 ; #«ee, 55* 

Students, wanderiitg, 50, A ; Brw^t 
the psimdiis of, 58 ; httm TeSid's 
Tkems, 288 ; 251. 

Sturm, Caspar, the herald who son- 
veyed Lnihsr to Worms, 275/. 

Styna, peasant revolts in, 880* 

SmOdim, ecclesiastical, 18. 

Sum of Christianity, the, 480* 

SuperinUndenU in tlte LuUiam 
Churebes, lOt, 411. 

Supremacy daknisd ^ tlw Fopm* 
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tMmporml, BJL f fplriitiAl, 7/. $ 
Lutoer bdgini to doubt the, 235. 
Stuo, Heittnch, 203. 

Swabia, the Peosanta’ War iu, 830, 
333, 334. 

SwaB^n Zeamis, 323, 340, 876, 877. 
Swant ihe^ note] in Worms, 274, 
276. • 

Swaven, Peter, at Womia, 275. 

Swiss, the, |>opular in Oennany, 
95/. 

Synods in th# Lutheran Cfaurcbee, 
413, 416. 

Syria, 18. 

Taborites (extreme Hussitee), 97, 338. 
TaiiU, the, 26. 

Taosen, Hans, the Danish Luther, 

420. 

supremacy of the Pojie, 

of St Irancis, 116. 
Tertnllian on mitigation of coclesias- 
tlcal sentence, 217 n. 


Temporal 
TVrfiar -M 


more a mimfoipal thing Uiaa a 
national affair, 30. 

Trading oompaniee, Engllah, 22; 
German, 35 jf. 

Trealimt ths thru M^orfnaiump 
289/. 

Trent. See Oauned, 

Trier, Archbishop of, 35, 270 ; head 
of the oommission to confer with 
Luther at the Diet of Worms, 294 ; 
heard a statement (rom Luther 
under seal of oonfessiofi, 295. 

Triumjfh ^ Truths (ke^ 807. 

Truchsess, general of the SwaMan 
League, 830, 334. 

Tubingen, 391. 

Turki^ InTasions dreaded in Oer- 
many, 19, 129, 374. 

Tunstail, Wolse^s agent at Worma, 
298 and n. » 

Twelm Ariiclu in the Peasants* War, 
331, 336, 337. 

Tyler, Wat, 20. 


Tetzel John, an Indulgenoe-eellor, 
213, 229, 235. 

Tixinulit, 2U2. 

Theodora of Gam, 47. 

Theodoeius, Code of, 44. 

Theological proof of universal ps|>al 
sunnsmacy, 4. 

Tlieotogioal phraseology, Luther and 
technical, 210, 471. 

Theology, Luther’s lectures on, 208. 
See Scholastic Theology* 

Themuru* msrUorum titc indvl genii- 
arum, 219, 229. 


Ubiquity, doctrine of, 857, 478. 

Ulm, 820, 846, 347. 391. 

Ulrich, Duke of Wiirtemhitxg, 87, 
876. 

Unilm FnUrum (1452b 154/. 
Univertitiet, of Paris, 12; of Ger- 
many, 53. 

Upeals, 422. 

Urban, iicinrich, 66. 

Urwula\ SL, Littie Shtjp, 145. 

Utopia of Sir Thomas Mora, 186, 
328. 


TKiMM, Luther’s, against Indulgences, 
215/., 850; make six assertions, 
229; wide circulation, 230 ; Zwing- 
li’s, 860. 

Tki$ It ifg Body, 865. 

Thqmas Aquinas, on uniTereal papal 
supremacy, 4 ; his knowledge of 
Greek, 46 ». ; studied by Savona- 
rola, 159, 161 ; on Imlulgenoes, 
221, 2^4 ; 55, 67, 167/., 449. 

Tlioums k Kempk, 126. 

Thun, Ftederick von, 287. 

Thoringia, Pessants* War in, 831 ; 

' 198,208. 

Tithes, ecclesiastical, 12, 97/., 104 

Tolomeo of Lucca, a canonist and 
theologian, 4f». 

Tournaments, 37 1 s. 

Tours, 18. 

Trade in England, 22; in France^ 
25 ; in Europe, 48/., 88/ ; perils 
of, 83; rgtttes to the East, 85: 


Valdes, Alfonso da, on the Edict of 
Womis, 298/ 

Yalentia, 27. 

Valla, Laurentiu^ 49. 

V ator eeclosioMieus of oommttted 
Annates, 13 and «. 

Vasoo da Gama, 85. 

Vatican Library, 49, 26Z 

Venezuela, German colony in, 85. 

Venice, 82/ ; Germans in, 50, 88. 

VimrM of the Empmr and the 
Pt>p^ 81 . . 

Vienna, Cunoordat of, 11 ; defenos 
of, 19, 37, 374; the Latin War 
in, 66 ; 878. 

Village, life in a, 90/ ; govemmeol, 
92; a, told to buy a velvet »roti«, 
109. ^ 

Virgin, the Blessed, m ; the Inters 
ceesor, 185; eonfratemities of the, 
185; hymns in honour of, 135; 
patroness of the ^ AngiiitiiiiaB 
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£rttiiilt« 0 , 188 ; of th* Uiiiy»r«ity 
of Wittoiil)erg* 206 , ▼onenktod in 
tho ftooial rovolfcSy 07, 100, 135 ; 
ImfmteuiaU of the, 135, 

188. 

f^isiiaiwnst oooleeiiiatioal, 405/*. ; 
Saxon, 406 Jf. 

Vogler, Georg, at Worma, 274, 284. 
FtSffeUst the, studied in schools, 51 ; 
its use in the medieval Church, 
147 /. ; editions in the vrriia<.Milar, 
147, 140/. ; theOerffMm, 150, 309. 

Waldetises, 288. 

WalfaH and Strmm m Sani 

182, m. 

Wallaehia, 19. 

IFandmmff Siudmis, 54- 
Wannm^, Johann, 310. 

Warbecs, PeAin, 21. 

Warthurg, the, 297, 402. 

Wealth, lukiMKl on poai^ession of land, 
80 ; new sources of, in tra«.lc, 84 jf. ; 
from farming Indulgences, 83, 

Wehe, Jai^b, a peasant leader, 330. 
Weinsburg, the massacre at, 330. 
iFeidhUnutr, oolie«t!tions of village 
oonsuetodinary law, 90 jf., 103, \ 
107. • I 

Welser, the, famtlv of capitahsti, t 
86, 361. 

Weslej, John, and I^uther, 403. 
Weasel, John, 58, 196. 

Wiclif, John. 149, 288, 21*0. 
fFieliMU9, 150. 

Wimpheling, Jacob, 52, 68, 257. 
309. 

Wimpina, round, wrote countaiv , 
thiMNBMI. 229. 

Wiluiwheim, 347. 

W^eissenburg, 347. 


Wittenberg, town of 204, 208, 284, 
2 gg 389. 

Wittenberg, the “tumult" in, 813, 
820. 

Wittenberg, Univendtj of, 205, 208, 
232, 260, 811/. 

IViiisHlmrg Ckmeotd^ 877. 

U"UUtnimrg NigMwjaU, 810. 

trauntirg (Minmneg (1622), 816, 
401. 

Wolfenbiittel Library, Luther's MBBw 
in the, 209. 

Wolssj, i'ardiual, 184, 298. 

Worms, Edict of. 297, 298, 810, 819 
and a., 342/., 869. 846; confer- 
ent*e with Luther at, 298. See 
Did. 

Wiirtemburg, Ihichy of, seised by 
the House of Hapsburg, 37 ; re 
covered by its Duke, 876/., 892, 
395. 

Wuntburg, the Bisliop of, 834. 


Zasitti, Ulrich of Freiburg, 267. 

ZeU. Hatthew, 860. 

ZerWt, 214. 

ZimmwigtAi Ckrtmik, 88, 184- 
Zurioh, 850. 

Zwkkan, 206, 314, 818. 

JfiticAitm /*rcpk4ritf 814, 820, 
826. 


ZwilHns an AngtutUumt Eiemila 
preacher, 818, Sli. 

relatpna with Luther, 
>47/.; licenced by Humaniiciit, 
848 ; environment, 848 ; 

German towns under his 
isdmenoe, 851 ; at Marburg. 862/ ; 

*^11 doctrine of the SaofMent of 
the Snpprr, 366; his death, 874; 
388, 887, 862, 888,888, 488. 467 a 






